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Travel Service 


of 


HARPER'S 
BAZAR 


plan your trip 
to the 


Sesqui-Centennial 
International 


Exposition 


The SesquiCentennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia is draw- 
ing hundreds of people from 
all over the country. During 
the next five months many 
events are planned which will 


be of international interest. 


If you intend coming to Phila- 
delphia by rail or by motor, 
let us assist you in preparing 


your itinerary. 


And when you come to New 
York—as you will, of course, 
while you are in Philadelphia 
—don’t forget that the Travel 
Service of Harper's Bazar is 
at 383 Madison Avenue. Op- 
posite the Ritz-Carlton and 
just around the corner from 
the Biltmore and the Roose- 
velt. 


Write to us at 119 West goth 
Street for information and as- 
sistance in co.nection with 
your trip to the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial International Exposi- 
tion—or that trip to Europe 


which you have in mind. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
119 West goth Street 
New York 
teases 











150 Years of American Independence 


1776 1926 


Philadelphia 
June 1 to December 1, 1920 


From All Parts of the World! 


O PHILADELPHIA, for the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 

position, have been brought rare exhibits from all over 
the world. To Philadelphia, to the Sesqui-Centennial, are 
coming interesting visitors from all over the world. 

Philadelphia will do herself credit in catering to these 
visitors. One hundred and fifty years of a tradition that 
appreciates the best in life will influence the hospitality 
which the City of Brotherly Love will offer its guests. 

Its merchants are the first to extend their welcome and 
good wishes. Special plans have been in the making for 
months—plans to place at the disposal of citizens and visitors, 
merchandise of special beauty and value. 

This page is an announcement of those shops which are 
particularly interested in supplying the needs of visitors as 
well as of their own clientele. In them will be found the 
best that Philadelphia has to offer; and Philadelphia’s best 
is a very fine thing, indeed. 


You do not know a city unless 
you know its shops 


If you are planning to visit the Exposition, be sure to note 
these addresses. You will find that a visit to them will add 
greatly to the pleasure of your trip and to its requirements in 
the way of wardrobe. 

If you are a Philadelphian, visit them and see how success- 
ful have been the efforts of your merchants to do your city 
credit in the eyes of its visitors. 

Harper’s Bazar extends its good wishes to Philadelphia, to 
its citizens and to its guests for the success of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition. 


from everywhere 
—— 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


(i3™ and Chestnut Streets] 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the Sesquicentennial 1926 




















Coat of BabyLlamé with Silver 
fox Collar, sponsored by 
House of WENGER 


URS“ MODES 


Viritorr to the JSesgui- 
Centennial are cordt- 
ally in vited lovisit the 
famous fashion salons 


of the House of Wenger 


HOUSE 
of 
WENGER 


WALNUT AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











gone Siiversmiths Station, 


Established 1832 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Special Department 
of Service 


has been established for the benefit of 
Sesqui-Centennial Visitors. Kindly 
use this department for any in- 
formation desired, either be- 
fore coming to or while 


in Philadelphia 


AN EXHIBIT 


Not surpassed in any part of the world 
to which the public is invited 
Diamonds, Jewels, 
Watches, Clocks, 

Silver, China, 

Glass and 
Novelties 
Bailey Text and Colonial Script 
the most fashionable Engraving for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Samples mailed) 


A Booklet mailed upon request 
illustrating Wedding and other Gifts. 
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Milady’ s 
Summer A ceds 


During the summer Angela 
Varona’s exquisite toilet 
preparations may be pur- 
chased at Bonwit Teller & 
Co., in Newport, Magnolia 
and Bar Harbor. In New 
York they are always on 
sale at Stern Bros., Bonwit 
Teller and John Wanamaker. 


(When in New York, visit 

the Salon of Angela Varona 

and renew your charms of 
face and hair.) 


>\ ANGELA VARONA 
22 East 55th Street 
New York 


Q) Appointments: 


Plaza 8822, 4056 














inds expression in this 
Open-Shank Model by 
Glassberg, of Summery 
coolness and unusual smart- 
ness. And it goes so well 
with one’s informal attire 


Mail Orders Filled 


lassber 


SHORT VAMP 
OES Since 190. 


73 West 50th St. 


290 Fifth Ave., 511 Sixth Ave. 












~ ‘\ Vital Health 


means glowing 


BEAUTY 





AVE _ beauty—youth—slender- 

ness! These come by building 
health from within, by removing 
the causes of sickness. Try our 
noted colon irrigation, reducing 
treatments, massage and electrical 
baths—all supervised by Miss Sund 
holm herself. 


Perfect Health is the Foundation 
of Beauty 


Write for booklet or 
telephone for appointment 


Finlandia Health Studio 
17 East 45th Street New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 3068 


Aphrodite Beauty Creams 























The CITY in SUMMER 


EW YORK is the finest summer resort in the world,’ 
4 is the slogan of the Booster’s Club, but we who live here 
know that it presents a few difficulties in hot weather for 
the woman who would be smart. The problem of keeping 
both oneself and one’s wardrobe in perfect condition is not a 


simple one. 


Not so hard as formerly, however. The beauty shops 
and the dress shops combine to make life really endurable. 
Special summer treatments, designed to combat the ravages 
of hot weather, are planned by the beauty specialists and 
by the hairdressers. All that science and skill can invent 
to assist the modern woman in her desire for good groom- 
ing, and smart dressing under all conditions, is placed at 


her disposal. 


Harper’s Bazar is a catalog of the best that New York offers 
in beauty shops, hairdressers and manicurists. The devastating 
problems of summer will be faced with equanimity with their 
assistance. 


Select the one which most appeals to you and let a member 
of its trained staff solve your summer problems. Arrange a 
schedule of treatments because consistency in the care of 
one’s skin and hair is more important in summer than at any 
other time. Plan especially for a series of visits before and 
after your summer trips. To appear well is so important in 
new places and to get back into perfect trim after a strenuous 


trip takes thought and attention. 


In this way you will make it possible to enjoy without 


hesitation or regrets the out-door pleasures of summer 


and the many social demands which July and August make 
upon you. 











JOLIE-MAIN MANICURE 


“Le Plus Chic” 


Beautiful hands are like beauti- 
ful flowers-—one likes to look at 
them. With care, a jewel we all 
can possess. 
We are specialists in the art of 
manicuring. 

Nail Powder—for 


— Preparalti-ns of All the Leading Shops pear 
‘ TNs . 
—— JOLIE-MAIN CuticleCream...... 1.00 
Plaza 2703 Cuticle Oil........ 1.00 
=" Spas 24 East 55th St., New York Cuticle Remover. 


Jolie-main Prepara- 
tions 


Brilliant—An enamel, < 
lasting rose tint and 4g 
polish for the nails, $3.00 
Hand Enamel—to bleach 
and whiten the hands, 
leaving them youthful 
and beautiful. . . $2.00 
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““Senégas probably 
knows more about 
beautiful and fash- 
ionable women than 
any other man in 
America.’ 
—BRENDA UELAND, 
in Libe: 


ie 
al Aug. 1, mt 
Wr \ 
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Will Your Next Perm 
Be the Work of An Aaa 


smartness? Then come to 
artist-coiffeur. Not only will your 
large, flat and natural—bur Senégas will 
give that added touch of your own 
ality. For 39 years, Sénégas was 


Bordoni and Nora Bayes. 


Bryant 5687 


Will you have soft, natural ves—a 
fure that expresses you oe cm of = 


eas, the 
Waves be 
dresser of Sarah Bernhardt, and a 


among his clientele Voil 
ullah Bankhead, Madame’ Sacnn 















New Beauty will be yous! 


OVELY women of Society and 

Stage know that admirable sil 
with which Madame on gives them 
a new beauty. Under her touch, = 
kles, freckles and lines a 
vanish, and relaxed tissues of the ber 
and throat are teplaced by skin of 
youthful texture. 

Give two weeks to Madame May. 
Treatments (in strictest confidence)are 
given amidst all the luxurious appoint 
ments of a private home. 


Send for interesting booklet. 


MADAME MaAYs 


50 West 49th Street, New York 
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| PER OF ANENT 


FOR THE 

WOMAN OF 

EXACTING 

STANDARDS 
Here is an institution devoted er 
= to the art of permanent wa¥ 
Thus greater beauty, mot 
oa: mode and 
assured. All work under the 


sonal supervision of 
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Phone Bryant 7615 for appointment : 


The Establishment of 


1 J SCHAEFFER) 


FTH AVENUE 
ys = OE ae Street _ 
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jldren’s Clothes— 
Cr. INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 


“Your styles and ma- 
terials are always so 
suitable for the chil- 
dren—and your hand- 
work is exquisite.” 


Brother and 
\. Sister Wear the 
a Same Outfits— 


These are in charm- 
ing prints for country 
or beach. Dress is 
sleeveless, with tiny 
vest and contrasting 
bindings—hat to 
match. The one-piece 
suit (fastening be- 
tween legs) matches 





dress—the hat completes the outfit. Any 
lor combination. Specia 

The Boys’ Suit. Sizes to 4. $4.75 
The Dress. 2 to [0 years. $5.95 


The Hats—any head size—are $3.50 

Specialize Modes for Infants, Children and 
(eee Suits for Boys to 4. Original sketches 
on fequest—kindly give Children’s ages. 


Mail orders always receive my personal care. 





' faviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 


ADELE MLAXIMILLAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’’ 


| 267 West 11th Street New York 
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Dresden 
Flower 





HIS attractive im- 

ported potteryflower 
pot comes in assorted 
colors and the price is 
only $4.00. This is one 
of many of our new 
attractive importations. 
Mail orders given per- 
sonal care. 


Rena Rosenthal 
520 Madison Avenue 


Near 53rd Street 











New York City 











MILLINERY 


6 West 571 Street 


A step from Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


The Worla’s Show Place 
of Fashion 


HATSGOWNS, 
COATS and WRAPS 


*Prices Never Excessive 
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The RIGHT THING! 


T IS so often found in the smaller shop. Perhaps it stands 

out more prominently among the carefully selected stock 
which the small shop must have for its exclusive clientele. 
How many times when the perfect costume for a summer 
trip must be found, does one see the right wrap or the right 
blouse or the right sweater in the smart small shop? 


They give time and thought to the planning of their stock 
and to the selection, also, of the right accessories. The prob- 
lems of each customer are carefully considered and the resources 
of the establishment placed at her service. 


They are easy to find, too, these Harper’s Bazar shops, 
in the centre of smart New York, not far from your favorite 
luncheon resort. Now that acquiring a wardrobe is so important 
a matter, there are few days in the year when a little shopping 
is not necessary. And as we do more shopping we like more 
places in which to shop. 


Smart women know that the things which are “right” are 
not easily and quickly found unless they themselves are ac- 
quainted with all the sources of these right things. Discrimi- 
nating shoppers are always adding new addresses to their 
catalog of sources. Harper’s Bazar presents monthly a list 
of shops for you to check. Several are already on your list 
for periodical visits in the acquisition of a really smart ward- 
robe. Some may not be, but their addresses are here to be 
taken down. 


Just as the intelligently smart woman is methodical about 
her housekeeping and in the direction of her marketing, so is 
she businesslike in her constant search for the right clothes at 
suitable prices. Clothes are too tremendously important a 
part of our modern plan of life to be treated in any but a serious 
and business-like way. 











ATHARINE KAELRED commutes to 
Paris ~ regularly — selecting for your 


individual requirements the most advanced 
creations of leading Couturiers. 


GOWNS — WRAPS — SUITS — SPORTS- 
WEAR and ACCESSORIES made for you 
in Paris from linings carefully fitted here. 


wil 


NEW YORK CARS 




















MAIDS’ & NURSES’ 
UNIFORMS 


Send for Catalog H 


19 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 2573 
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Hitting the Sizes 1tolO 
Marrow Heel AAAA WE 


STYLE BORECAST HS ON REQUEST 

































HATS 

GOWNS 
SPORTS APPAREL | 
602 MADISON AVE. | 


at 57th. ST. NEW YORK. 
Paris~ 21 Rue Du Chateau D'Eau. 
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Most gorgeous and be- 
coming of feminine 
adornments: FURS BY 
MAX. Not only superb 
quality and workman- 
ship but also the origi- 
nality of creative genius, 
tempered by unfailing 
taste, make models from 
MAX FURS the super- 
lative products of the fur- 
riers art. Through her 
originations, Madame 
Leroy reveals and dic- 
tates the mode in furs. 






AX FUR 


DE! FURS IN. THE 


WN 6) NED 


I7®° AVE 





Retail Branch 


MATIGNON 


CHAMPS -ELYSEES 


Wholesale 
PLACE DE LA BOURSE PARIS 


HARPER’S 


MLE So aM, 


Cae 
a ttt . 
Na Ps a 





MADAME LEROY 
will be pleased to show 
you her new cole 
tion of creations fr 
Winter in fur a 
fabric, which she wi 
present on Thursday 
July 29th, in her beav 
tiful mew salons neal 
the Champs - Elysee 
If you are not comi 
to Paris ask the smatr 
est store in your town 
show you models fron 
MAX FURS. 
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Comment on devient 


La mode domine les provinciales, 
mais les Parisiennes dominent la mode. 
—J. J. Rousseau. 


TRE une Parisienne, n’est-ce 

point l’ambition secréte des 
femmes dans tous les pays de la terre? 
car si l'on ne peut se transformer en 
Espagnole, Italienne, Chinoise ou 
Russe a son gré, il est cependant pos- 
sible de devenir cette créature ex- 
quise que l’on appelle une Parisienne. 


Est-elle done plus belle, plus spiritu- 
elle qu’une autre, cette reine du 
monde? Non, mais cependant toutes 
les tétes se retournent & son passage, 
elle est admirée et imitée partout. 
Cest que Parisienne est devenu syn- 
onyme de parfaite élégance, demesure, 
de distinction et de gout. 


> . ° . 2 
Crest dire qu’il n’est point néces- 
— pour étre “Parisienne” d’étre 
hee dans la capitale ou de l’habiter, 


Parisienne 


car il n’est peut-étre pas de ville en 
France ot il y ait autant de pro- 
vinciales qu’a Paris, mais il faut avoir 
séjourné dans ses plus luxueux quar- 
tiers, avoir pénétré dans les maisons 
de couture en renom, s’étre imprégnée 
pendant quelque temps de ces ondes 
mystérieuses, comparables 4 la grace 
dont parle Pascal, et que lon ne 
saurait décrire. 


La culture de l’esprit, un sens inné 
de la vraie beauté sont indispensables 
déja pour percevoir les radiations de 
ce temple du godt. II suffit d’ouvrir 
un livre pour trouver l’exemple de 
ces femmes prédestinées auxquelles 
un seul voyage dans Ville lumiére 
aurait permis de devenir des Paris- 
iennes accomplies. Si ce volume se 
trouve étre le premier qui berca 
notre enfance de ses doux enchante- 
ments, nous sommes émerveillés aus- 
sitét de cette petite Cendrillon qui 


sut en un instant étre l’égale de toutes 
les jeunes. princesses de la cour et 
porter avec une grice charmante les 
robes données par sa marraine fée. 


Peau d’Ane par contre, malgré 
qu’elle fut née fille de roi, n’avait 
point les dons naturels qui font pres- 
sentir la vraie Parisienne. Ignorante 
des lois de ’harmonie elle s’ingéniait 
& se parer des tissus somptueux 
couleur du temps et du soleil, dans 
son humble chambre de servante. 


C’est que la Parisienne s’habille 
comme l’on compose un _ tableau. 
Elle ne s’en laisse point imposer par 
les ornements trop riches ou trop 
éclatants et possédat-elle les trésors de 
Golconde, ne se couvre point de 
bijoux. Elle connait l’art subtil de 
mettre envaleur chaque toilette, de la 
porter exactement 4 l’heure et dans 
le cadre ou (Continué a la page 38) 
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Sarit creations are lovely women's right 
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7, RUE DELA PAIX, 
PARIS 


Biarritz Cannes 


Carlton. Croisette 


London. 
5. Hanover Square 
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CHAMPS-ELYSEES: PARIS 
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Minhas 


De Luxe Cloves 
and Hosiery 


Paris 
10 rue Auber 
( Opéra ) 
Cannes Biarritz 


14, Bd de la Croisette 10, rue Mazagran 











FIRES SF 


Couture 
Fourrure 
Lingerie 


geht 


9 Faubourg St. Honore 


(Anct. Place Vendome) 


PARIS 











le milieu qui convient. 


———— 
———— 





8 et 


Sans doute, elle sait qu'elle 


réalise ainsi le chef d’oeuvre de la nature? elle parait 
cependant l’ignorer, et ¢’est lA encore un des raffine- 


ments délicats de sa 


séduction. 


Sa robe semble faite pour passer inapercue mais 
la recherché du travail, la parfaite harmonie des 
détails et des nuances révelent cette distinction rare 
qui fait dire aussitét: voila une Parisienne. 


Ce n’est done plus un nom qui s’applique 4 un 
lieu précis de naissance, mais un titre quis’acquiert, 


plus précieux que tous les quartiers de noblesse. 


Alia. Sharan ~ 


HARPER’S Bagy, 













IREDFERN 


COUTURIER 


SOCIETE FRANCAISE 


ROBES 
MANTEAUX — | 
FOURRURES | 

LINGERIE 
AMAZONES _ | 
MODES 


242. RUE de RIVOLI 
PARIS 


Deauville Paris 
Nice Plage 











HAUTE COUTURE 






Ste An'Z* Francaise 


P. 


11,Rue de Penthievre. 


SOVPY 


Robes 
Manteaux 
Lingeriés 


e 


10,Rue de Castiglione 
PARIS 

















WHEREVER FASHION 
CONGREGATES, THE 
SPIRIT OF PARIS IS 
MOST CLEARLY 
EXPRESSED IN THE 
GOWNS CREATED BY 





8,PLACE VENDOME 
PARI 


es 


For the first time 
in Paris 
SMART 
FRENCH 
SHOES 
MADE ON 
“Ng AMERICAN 


LASTS 
%, 


wu “& 
RUE SAINT- 
HONORE 


Near the 
Place Vendéme 

Sandalari will not sell you a 
shoe that does not fit perfectly 


Individuality Elegance 





CHAN TAL 


Ftle 
(PLACE DE LA CONCORDE) 


-A Collection 
whose influence 
Predominates 
in Paris 


Couture 


z 


a PART 
> de Mondove 
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48, RVE LAFFITTE 
PARIS 
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Midsummer Fashions 
JULY, 1926 


Number 2565 
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OUS les modéles reproduits dans notre magazine sont la 
> Y propriété de lewrs créateurs. Les reproductions, imitations . 
ou contrefacons méme partielles peuvent toujours entrainer contre ‘ 
leurs auteurs des poursuites dela part des créateurs et del’ Associa- ‘be 

tion des Arts Plastiques et Appliqués en France et i I’ Etranger. } 
hi 
a 
Com, “La Chaleur et les Nuages, ” by Erté Page q 
‘The Elegante in Summer,”’ A Portfolio of Paris Fashions by Baron de Meyer A 
Photographs by Baron de Meyer....... .60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 60 i 
“His Last First Night?” A Thrilling Story of the Stage, by ane — ty 
Illustrated by John LaGatta..........0 0.2.2.2... tan Cae i 
I'he Tennis Frocks of Five Women C inadaibiens i 
Drawn by Grace Hart. . 2a ey oe Cpa 8 5 ee BT are 72,73 i 

. - é e ae ee : oe t 
“Why Not Brunettes?” More Chapters of Anita Loos’s Continuation of “ Gentle- * 
men Prefer Blondes” a 
Drawings by nore Barton. . PRA tke ooo By tals wea ai 74,75 $ 

“Problems of Every-day Life,” An Article on Human Nature by the Ce ountess i 
of Oxford and Asquith shistond sic Rg hs DR Paral inochi gone eipsy ean a 76,77 1 
ione “‘Undelivered Letters,” More Letters from a Spoiled Simiitenin Girl to Her “ane iN 
lish Husband, by Cosmo Hamilton : 
SEO OY TE CU PRONE 555.2 Signs bs Gia Cech mews 78,79 a 


A Complete Summary of the New Mode Presented by the Paris Midseason 
Collections, by Marjorie Howard 
Drawings by Reynaldo Luza........... 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
“Encourage the Horse-Races,”’ An Article about the French Racing Sea- 
son, by Roxo 


Drawings by Dynevor Rhys................. Bas eens eaten 90, OI 
Snapshots from the French Races.............. SR ee SPP OE ee 92, 93 
The Smart Accessories of the Moment in Paris 

Drawings by R. vat RR a ree a ae ee RRR ne ere eae ges 94, 95 


“The Rocking-Horse Winner,’”’ A Gripping Tale of a Little English Boy, by 
D. H. Lawrence 
Illustrated by W. Smithson Broadhead.................04.4245. 96, 97 


“How to Have the Courage of Your Own Complexion,” An Article c oncerning 
Various Beautifying Theories, by Lucile Buchanan 





Drawings by Grace Hart. . ace Pre Cees 98, 99, 100, IOI 
Luggage Designed iy Gate. ...... nT oD asd Scans een Ee 102, 103 
“Tampico,’’ Continuing a New Novel by ie ccmamens 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh. . Peed Mak Oe Se ares bora oa wn ae 104, 105 
Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service 
Drawings by Walter Maya .................. .......-106, 107, 108, 109 


“Astral Friend,” The Fascinating Tony Stark in a New Feat of Detecting, by 
Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan............ ey fags os «SEO SS 


Last Minute Sketches from Paris. .................0e00ceecevceeeees I12, 113, 114 
Hand Lettering on the above pa ges by Maude H. Langtree 


NEXT MONTH: ADVANCE FUR FASHIONS NUMBER 
TE 





Harper's Bazar is published monthly in the U.S. A. by the International Magazine Company, Inc., William Randolph Hearst, president; C. H. Hathaway, vice-president; Ray Long, 
vice-president; Arthur S. Moore, treasurer; Austin W. Clark, secretary, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. Single Copies, 50 cents. Yearly subscription in United States 
and dependencies , $4.00. In Canada, $5.00. In foreign countries, $6.00. (All subscriptions are payz able in advance and at the full price.) When you receive notice that your 
subscription f has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. When changin "E an address, give the old address as well as the new and allow five weeks for the 

st copy to reach you. Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter. Copyright, 1926, by the International Magazine Company, Inc., (Harper's Bazar). 
Harper's Bazar is fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted either wholly or in part without permission. 
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An important diamond bracelet of the type the smart French 
woman finds smartest now. From Van Cleef and Arpels. 
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THE ELEGANTE IN SUMMER 


Baron de Meyer Agrees with the Smart Woman that it is More Difficult 


to Dress Well in Summer than in Winter 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

HE house I’ve taken for July is directly on the sea. A 

| few friends are staying with me; Linda, Violet, Marthe 

D., as well as Napier, who brought his Rolls-Royce, the 

new “Phantom,” and Alec with his Hispano, which he drove 

down from Paris at breakneck speed. Roads about here are 

in perfect condition. There is a good bathing beach, and 

the Casino is within reach. Altogether, we are having great 
fun, and my vacation is turning out a great success. 

Some of us are keen on bridge. Personally, it’s a game which 
bores me. After fifteen minutes’ concentration, I think of 
other things; of my next letter for Harper’s Bazar, for in- 
stance, and my partner begins to curse me. Bridge is a game 
eminently suited for intelligent people possessed of a card 
mind and socially inclined, but is hardly ever popular with 
artists. Artists in quest of relaxation do not care to exert their 
brains in vain; they prefer poker or chemin de fer. I certainly 
do myself. 

The outstanding event of the first few days was Marthe’s 
sensational arrival. She brought down fourteen trunks. Their 
contents are gradually being unfolded, and exemplify Marthe’s 
unfailing taste in dress. At present she lies out on the terrace 
and takes a sun bath. She wears a garment of a thin white 
silk, which is cut like her lowest evening gown, with hardly 
visible shoulder-straps. Coconut oil is applied to all exposed 
parts so as to prevent the blistering of the skin. In addition, 
it produces a uniform sunburn. The color achieved, however, 
depends to a great extent on the texture of the skin itself. 

“Hello!” This from Marthe. “Is that you? Because of 
the soaked pieces of cotton-wool on my eyes, I can’t see you. 
They are a protection against the glare. I’m slowly roasting.” 

‘“Aren’t you overdoing it, my dear?” I ask with concern. 
“Why, certainly not—I’ve only just come out. Starting 


with barely five minutes, I’ve gradually increased my bain de 
soleil to a full hour. I take my dip directly after. Now do 
be a perfect host; make yourself pleasant and talk tome. I’m 
dreadfully bored.” 

The only thing I found to say, at a moment’s notice, was: 
““How wonderful you looked last night! I loved your gown. 
Where does it come from?”’ 

“Tt was personally designed by Mademoiselle Chanel, and 
is one of the ten or twelve new summer dresses she just made 
for me. Chanel’s evening gowns this season are almost better 
than her sports clothes. Don’t you love the floating mermaid 
tails, reaching to the heels? . There’s poetry about them. 
Gowns with an even, circular hem-line now look to me old 
fashioned.”’ 

‘White is most becoming to you,” I next ventured, “‘especi- 
ally since you’ve acquired the new gipsy complexion.”’ 

“Don’t you like me equally well in beige? I consider that 
beige or amber produce a beautiful harmony with my tanned 
skin.”’ 

“So did the white roses on your shoulder last night,” I 
said; ‘‘a very clever touch. A woman at the Casino wondered 
how you managed to keep them so immovable on a thin chiffon 
shoulder-strap. I heard her say, ‘They seem glued to her 
shoulder.’ How do you keep them in place?”’ 

‘“* Ah, that’s my secret.” 

““Won’t you confide in me?” 

‘Possibly, if you promise not to give me away. Well, I’ve 
taken to a brassiére—soulien gorge, as they call it in France 

for the sole purpose of the elastic straps over my shoulders. 
Because of my boyish figure, I never used to wear anything 
of the sort. All I wore was a chiffon and lace chemise of the 
filmy kind Madeleine Vionnet designs with almost more care 
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woman finds smartest now. 


SUMMER 


Baron de Meyer Agrees with the Smart Woman that it is More Difficult 


to Dress Well in Summer than in 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

7 | SHE house I’ve taken for July is directly on the sea. A 

few friends are staying with me, Linda, Violet, Marthe 

D., as well as Napier, who brought his Rolls-Royce, the 

new ‘‘Phantom,” and Alec with his Hispano, which he drove 

down from Paris at breakneck speed. Roads about here are 

in perfect condition. There -is a good bathing beach, and 

the Casino is within reach. Altogether, we are having great 
fun, and my vacation is turning out a great success. 

Some of us are keen on bridge. Personally, it’s a game which 
bores me. After fifteen minutes’ concentration, I think of 
other things; of my next letter for Harper’s Bazar, for in- 
stance, and my partner begins to curse me. Bridge is a game 
eminently suited for intelligent people possessed of a card 
mind and socially inclined, but is hardly ever popular with 
artists. Artists in quest of relaxation do not care to exert their 
brains in vain; they prefer poker or chemin de fer. I certainly 
do myself. 

The outstanding event of the first few days was Marthe’s 
sensational arrival. She brought down fourteen trunks. Their 
contents are gradually being unfolded, and exemplify Marthe’s 
unfailing taste in dress. At present she lies out on the terrace 
and takes a sun bath. She wears a garment of a thin white 
silk, which is cut like her lowest evening gown, with hardly 
visible shoulder-straps. Coconut oil is applied to all exposed 
parts so as to prevent the blistering of the skin. In addition, 
it produces a uniform sunburn. The color achieved, however, 
depends to a great extent on the texture of the skin itself. 

‘‘Hello!” This from Marthe. “Is that you? Because of 
the soaked pieces of cotton-wool on my eyes, I can’t see you. 
They are a protection against the glare. I’m slowly roasting.”’ 

‘**Aren’t you overdoing it, my dear?” I ask with concern. 

“Why, certainly not—I’ve only just come out. Starting 
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with barely five minutes, I’ve gradually increased my bain de 
soleil to a full hour. I take my dip directly after. Now do 
be a perfect host; make yourself pleasant and talk to me. I’m 
dreadfully bored.” 

The only thing I found to say, at a moment’s notice, was: 
““How wonderful you looked last night! I loved your gown. 
Where does it come from?”’ 

“It was personally designed by Mademoiselle Chanel, and 
is one of the ten or twelve new summer dresses she just made 
for me. Chanel’s evening gowns this season are almost better 
than her sports clothes. Don’t you love the floating mermaid 
tails, reaching to the heels? There’s poetry about them. 
Gowns with an even, circular hem-line now look to me old 
fashioned.” 

“White is most becoming to you,” I next ventured, ‘‘especi- 
ally since you’ve acquired the new gipsy complexion.”’ 

“Don’t you like me equally well in beige? I consider that 
beige or amber produce a beautiful harmony with my tanned 
skin.” 

“So did the white roses on your shoulder last night,” I 
said; ‘‘a very clever touch. A woman at the Casino wondered 
how you managed to keep them so immovable on a thin chiffon 
shoulder-strap. I heard her say, ‘They seem glued to her 
shoulder.’ How do you keep them in place?”’ 

‘* Ah, that’s my secret.”’ 

““Won’t you confide in me?” 

“Possibly, if you promise not to give me away. Well, I’ve 
taken to a brassiére—soutien gorge, as they call it in France 
—for the sole purpose of the elastic straps over my shoulders. 
Because of my boyish figure, I never used to wear anything 
of the sort. All I wore was a chiffon and lace chemise of the 
filmy kind Madeleine Vionnet designs with almost more care 
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than her dresses. The result was that I never could wear 
flowers. Their weight displaced all my diaphanous chiffon 
gowns. Now, since I am able to pin them to a firm foundation, 
they never move.” 

Marthe is now getting very restive, but says she’ll have to 
bear the ordeal another twenty minutes. ‘Pour étre belle, il 
faut souffrir!” Would I mind not talking for a while? To 
this request I readily assent, for this beautiful July morning 
predisposes to dolce far niente. An atmosphere of perfect 
peace prevails, conducive to indolence and pleasant medita- 
tion. Small clouds seem to chase each other across an other- 
wise uninterrupted expanse of blue, and I dreamily listen to 
the monotonous beat of the surf against a rocky shore. I 
feel very drowsy, yet blissfully conscious of the beauty of this 
rare and lovely morning. Short-lived bliss, however, for 
Marthe’s voice is suddenly heard saying: 

“Ermine capes, narrow and slim, like the one I wore last 
night, are only smart in summer. I never wear mine in winter.” 

Marthe’s brain had evidently worked out fashion problems 
while my vacuous mind had been floating on the higher planes 
of contemplation. 

“Ermine? Summer? Smart? Oh, yes—white does look 
cold in winter,” is about all I could find to say. 

Marthe, however, paying no attention, pursues her train of 
thought and tells me that an ermine wrap nowadays is nothing 
but a glorified and very decorative scarf, suitable only for a 
chilly summer night. For the winter she considers ermine 
elegant only as a lining. Having made this sweeping assertion, 
she rises, waves her hand to me, and says—‘‘So long. I’m 
off to change into my bathing-suit. Should Linda come down 
before me, ask her to wait.” 

After Marthe’s departure, silence reigns, but for a moment 
only, for here is Linda. Pink, white, and blonde. We call 
her, ‘‘Linda of the shady hat.”’ No sun baths and no swarthy 
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complexion for her. She wears a bathing-suit of pale blue 
jersey, a skin-tight garment which looks like a two-piece suit 
but is made all in one. It is completed by a cape of the same 
blue tricot, with a wide band of Mediterranean blue across the 
shoulders. 

Linda wears a narrow blue belt, of the same tone as her 
rubber shoes. Blonde and blue is the impression one gets on 
seeing Linda in full sunlight—a vision of loveliness. 

Marthe now joins her, having changed into a similar tricot 
maillot, the same as Linda but in white. Her belt is white, 
too, as well as her wrap, a large square of jersey which clings 
to the figure. With her dark eyes and tousled auburn hair, she 
resembles some Sicilian youth. 

‘My costumes de bain,” Marthe tells us, “‘are all of them 
made in this rather heavy jersey and identical in shape, a 
two-piece looking one-piece suit. I only vary the colorings. I 
have a jade-green one and another of a beautiful shade of 
Venetian red, with cape to match. To-morrow I shall appear 
in a costume composed of a navy top and short white pants, 
a scarlet belt and wrap to match. My bath wraps are nothing 
but lengths of material, squares of colored jersey about two 
yards in diameter, which are a Chanel invention. Wrapped 
around one, they produce beautiful folds. In fact, Chanel uses 
nothing but Rodier’s jersey for her bathing-suits, the same 
as for her sweaters. Yes, I admit it does shrink slightly, but 
one should allow for it, as nothing is more comfortable for 
swimming. ‘Elegant fancies’ in bathing-suits are out of date; 
they no more seem in harmony with the modern mentality. 
Don’t I remember the preposterous black velvet bathing-suits 
of a few seasons ago and the ugliness of dark taffeta costumes, 
especially in a soaked condition! All this is done away with 
since tricot reigns supreme. It looks equally well before and 
after immersion. So vive le tricot!” 

The ladies now having taken their departure, I may hope 














for a few quiet moments in which to collect my thoughts. 
I want to take advantage of this momentary peace, to give a 
description of my temporary domain. The house itself, the 
Villa Fioribonda, stands high above the sea, with gardens 
sloping right down to the water’s rocky edge. The house is 
painted a warm yellow, the shade of Venetian sails. It has 
green shutters. The intensity of the yellow against a blue 
sky on this hot day in July is quite bewildering. This terrace 
Iam sitting on is part of the house. It faces the sea, and has 
a view of it over treetops. Below the terrace are immense 
clumps of mauve and heliotrope stock mixed with tufts of 
giant forget-me-nots. The scent these flowers give out is 
very strong. 

The house itself is enclosed on three sides by wide herbaceous 
borders, in which towering delphiniums and giant anchusas 
are very prominent. Among other blue flowers in this border 
are varieties of vernonia, cornflowers, forget-me-nots, pansies, 
and any number of plants I unfortunately have no names for. 
Grassy slopes in the form of stairways and bordered by high 
yew-trees lead one right down to the water’s edge. A stair 
carpet of mauve pansies in the center of these, quite twenty 
feet wide, slopes and seems to end in the sea itself—an enchant- 
ing vista. 

The grounds of Villa Fioribonda resemble a romantic olive 
grove, in which large terraces of violet iris and forget-me- 
nots and high clumps of anchusas might be considered the 
undergrowth. Between gray foliage, enchanting glimpses 
of a shimmering sea are visible, which makes this gar- 
den’s beauty comparable to a symphony in silver, blue, and 
mauve. 
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NOW notice the head gardener approaching. His gray locks 

show above the railing. He has promised to take me to a 
near-by garden, which he says is Persian. He praises it extrava- 
gantly, and I am ready to go. 

This wonderful garden, an elongated square, is enclosed by 
cypresses and yew-trees, and consists of what appears to me 
as a maze of white marble paths and waterways running 
through plots of pink and blue flowerbeds. The water is 
supplied by fountains, which in narrow inlets cascade down a 
marble staircase. Pink water-lilies float on the center canal, 
bordered by large tubs filled with pink and blue hydrangeas. 
From the enclosing trees hang fringelike branches of yellow 
roses, encircling with fragrant garlands this secluded and en- 
chanting spot. Never having visited Persia, I am unable to 
vouch for this garden being Persian; of its being beautiful, how- 
ever, there is no doubt whatever. 

It is almost lunch time. On reaching home, I find my house- 
party all assembled, expecting me. The ladies are attired to 
harmonize with the beauty of the day. Violet, whose first 
appearance it is, wears a rose-colored silk sweater over a 
horizontally striped skirt of varied pastel shades. A riot of 
subdued lavenders, greens, and blues. A large tie of this gay 
material fastens the high collar at the throat. 

““Please take notice of my Lelong gown,” says Violet, “‘for 
every time I wear it I win at chemin de fer. It’s my lucky 
garment; I’m practically never out of it.” 

“‘And what about my costume? I wore it on purpose for 
you to notice,” says Linda. She is dressed all in white Geor- 
gette. The foundation of the gown, however, is a printed 
crépe,, patterned with a design of magnolias in browns, yellows, 
and brilliant greens. The colors are attenuated by the Geor- 
gette overdress. Two floating scarfs are tied together in the 
center of the back and hang down to the ground. As Linda 
never appears without a shady wide-brimmed hat at this time 
of the year, she has come down to lunch ina capeline of burnt 
straw simply decorated by a leaf-green grosgrain ribbon, 
finished off with a very large rosette on one side. The brim 
is edged by the narrowest line of light brown velvet. She 
looks lovely and I feel compelled to tell her so. 

Marthe has all this time waited patiently to be noticed and, 
of course, admired. Her suit is made by Boivin, of a very 
thin chemisier silk. It is striped red and blue on white, and 
consists of the plainest of plaited skirts, the simplest kind of 
shirt, with a big sailor collar, and of a tie, all‘of the same 
material. Her white straw sailor hat has quite a wide brim, 
as well as a navy grosgrain band. Marthe has pinned a small 
jeweled flag (a club badge) into the front of her chapeau; it is 
composed of rubies and diamonds. She is very chic—even her 
white kid oxfords, strapped in tan, are super-smart; so are her 
new flesh-colored two-toned hose. 
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“Marthe, my dear, you are too chic for words. I admire 
you extravagantly, but at present I am famished, so pray let’s 
go in to luncheon. Will you lead the way?” 

Se> 
FTER lunch coffee is served on the terrace. It is particu- 
larly good. General enjoyment prevails. Linda is, as 
usual, being complimented on her looks. Napier calls her 
“‘ripping”’ and asserts that her capeline of paille d’Jtalie is far 
more attractive than most other women’s “Gigolos.” Marthe 
resents this remark. 

‘Rather pre-war, isn’t it?” 

“And what of it? Aren’t some post-war fashions positively 
hideous?” 

The three ladies indulge in a desultory conversation. Sub- 
ject, the psychology of ‘‘the mode.” It is full of worthwhile 
observations. I sit apart, taking notes at random. They are 
mostly inspired by the subjects under discussion. Here is the 
gist of it (out of my note-book): 

Large hats suit little girls, but are not young enough for 
mature women. 

Why is it easier to dress well in winter than in summer? 
(a conundrum). Because dark colors are used in winter, while 
in summer the temptation of wearing brilliant shades is fraught 
with infinite danger. The uninitiated are easily led astray. 
While colors must not match in 1926, they should never clash. 
The less they harmonize, the smarter the result, should the 
combination prove successful. Though absence of taste in 
dress is a disaster, too much of it, unless coupled with imagi- 
nation, may be very dull. Ignorance as to what really matters 
is what ruins most women’s clothes. 

Black patent leather shoes are not the safe proposition they 
are supposed to be. Worn in summer, they assume a utilitarian 
aspect, and give to summer gowns an air of being dowdy, hot, 
and musty. Black shoes may look all wrong with light and 
airy dresses, yet colored ones are even worse. 

Not to be noticed when one is particularly well dressed is 
preferable to attracting attention to what is doubtful in taste. 
Elegant women are generally under-dressed and avoid extrava- 
gant fashions as well as the sponsoring of questionable novelties. 
It may require a lifetime of experience to distinguish between 
the novelty which will take and the one that won’t. 

Fans are quite obsolete. One has learned to do without 
them. Can any woman be expected to successfully maneuver 
a cigaret holder, an automatic lighter, carry a vanity-case 
which she uses for a complete make-up, and at the same time 
manipulate a fan? Though eminently feminine and romantic, 
fans must at all times have been merely decorative, for no one 
seems to miss them now they are left at home. Ostrich-feather 
fans, when carried, are but a gorgeous note of color, an accessory 
never meant for the “‘ wafting of cooling breezes.”’ 

Who, nowadays, thinks of wearing gloves at night? They are 
an impossibility over monster rings, or wide diamond bracelets. 
No one with a fortune in gems on hand and wrist wishes them 
hidden from view. Long gloves are worn only by the women 
of bygone generations. Not to wear gloves at night is un- 
doubtedly bad form, but bad form is @ /a mode, and combined 
with the grand manner and distinction is the key-note of present- 
day elegance and modern chic. 
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1 aeedaene has taken me up-stairs to assist in unpacking 
her new gowns. Her trunks are lined up all along the 
passage. 

“* Are all of them filled with new clothes?”’ I asked. 

“Not all of them are new,” is her reply, ‘“‘though most of 
them are fairly so.”’ 

“But what about your Riviera outfit? It can’t possibly be 
worn out?”’ 

““My clothes are never old because they are worn out. 
They are old because they have been seen,” she answered. “I 
consider it to be the height of uncivility toward one’s host or 
hostess to wear an old gown when one is invited. To go toa 
house in the same gown twice is not polite. It conveys an 
impression of its not having been worth while to take trouble.” 

Marthe continues to give me her views. ‘‘A gown,” she 
says, ‘‘seen on a woman once never again produces an im- ~ 
pression. The second time she wears it her appearance is 
taken for granted. A new gown or a new hat makes any 
woman feel elated and beautiful. Feeling beautiful is as good 
as being so. I therefore love new (Concluded on page 126) 
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“The orchestra was storming toward its climax. And she was storming toward 
one of her convulsions of temper. He warned her: ‘If you read the letter, you 
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won't goon.’ ‘Ok, yes, I will. I don’t care what's in tt, so long as I know. 
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By RUPERT HUGHES 


HIS LAST FIRST NIGHT? 


A Thrilling Bit of Human Drama Carried Out on the Stage, 
With Heroic Hazard and Devotion Unseen by 


laity an alternation of make up and 
break up; but in the theater it means 
lovers in make-believe and in reality. 

The famous star, Ralph Sharpe, and his 
famous leading lady, Mona Morton—the 
name was her very own (hadn’t she made it up 
herself?)—had been such lovers for years, and 
made no secret of it. Yet they had never 
married. People wondered why. 

Mona’s only reason was that he never asked 
her. And she wondered why. He had a long 
past, of course, but pasts did not matter any 
more, even ina woman. All the réles she had 
once played, where a past was everything, had 
suddenly gone dead. Mona’s love and Ralph’s 
failure to propose kept her in a constant fret, 
and she was as jealous asa witch. She was ina 
dreadful state at the end of the prolonged 
rehearsals of a romantic comedy very difficult to 
read effectively. 

Artistic conscience and anxiety always made 
a fiend of Mona on a first night, and a wave of 
terror overswept her when she heard the boy 
calling “overture” up and down the back- 
stage corridors. She ran to Ralph’s dressing- 
room for the vital help of his calm strength. 


_ there she surprised his manager, Nat 
Quirk, in a state of evident excitement, 
even more excitement than Ralph showed. The 
manager ducked out and Ralph crushed a note 
in his hand, as he smiled horribly: 

“How beautiful you are, my darling!” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing! Everything’s as right as a 
trivet.” 

“What’s in the note that’s so upsetting?” 

“The note? Oh,this? Oh, nothing, nothing 
at all!’”? He tossed it on his dressing-table as 
lightly and carelessly as if it had been a dyna- 
mite bomb. 

She reached for it grimly. He caught her by 
the wrist and steered her hand up to his lips. 
She snatched it away so fiercely that her 
diamonds bruised his mouth. She was ablaze 
with jealousy, green-eyed as a cat. She spoke 
in the third-act tone of a Mrs. Siddons: 

“What’s in the note! And who is it from?” 

““Whom,’ my dear! ‘Whom!’ Remember 
the stage is a school of diction.” He laughed 
as merrily as a hyena. 

“God, but you’re a bad actor!” she snarled. 
“Tf you don’t do better to-night, you'll die on 
your feet.” 

“Maybe I will, at that,” he murmured, with 
so odd a reading that she was terrified. 

“ And now what do you mean?” 

“Nothing, my darling. The overture is—” 

“Do I see that letter?” He shook his 
head. “It’s from some one you love—or used 
to love.” He nodded-with a very deep sorrow. 
“And still love!” He bowed a head so heavy 


[ue “on and off” means among the 
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that he could not lift it back. ‘Who is she?” 

“‘She?—it’s not from a woman.” 

“Liar! I can see by the writing that it’s not 
from a man.” 

“Have it your own way, my dear, but the 
overture—”’ 

“‘Show me that letter or I don’t go on.” 

“You have no right to make such terms. 
You have a duty to your audience, the author, 
yourself.” 

“What doI care? Show me the letter, I say, 
or you don’t ring up with me.” She began to 
blubber and kick. He seized her hands, 
pleading: ‘‘You’ll ruin your make-up.” 

“My understudy is made up. Play to her— 
and to your sweetheart in the audience.” 

The orchestra was storming toward its 
climax. And she was storming toward one of 
her convulsions of temper. He warned her: 
“Tf you read the letter, you won’t be able 
to go on.” 

“Oh, yes, I will. I don’t care what’s in it so 
long as I know. But I won’t be kept in the 
dark. Iwon’t! I won’t!” 

“Tf I let you read it, will you promise to go 
through, no matter what it says?” 

“Ves! Yes!! Yes!!!” 

“You swear to—on your sacred honor as— 
an actress and an artist?” 

“On my sacred honor as an actress and an 
artist!” 

He took up the crumpled letter and held 
it back a moment: “There’s a little pro- 
logue. When I was very young, I had a 
wife. She had a baby. Died having it. 
The boy grew up and ran wild. I couldn’t 
control him. Finally, as a consequence of 
dissipation, drink, dope, I had to put him away. 
We loved each other. The first assurance I 
had that he had lost his mind was his hatred, 
his implacable hatred of me. He is the reason 
I never asked you to marry me, as I have always 
wanted to since you first came into my com- 
pany as so beautiful, so dear a girl and so 
rotten an actress. 

“Well, the poor boy escaped somehow. I 
was warned of it. To-night I received this 
pitiful scrawl. Do you still want to read it?” 

“Yes,” she said, but now with that amazing 
gift for tenderness that had made her so 
irresistibly appealing to the lonely-hearted 
public. She put out her hand. He gave the 
letter into it and watched her dismally as if she 
quaffed poison. 
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“Friend of infamy, murderer! 

“For your own foul purposes you killed my 
mother, and hid me ina madhouse. But I am 
free, and resolved to drive you into that 
oblivion which is your only real hell. I shall 
be in the audience to-night, armed. At the 
most exquisitely right moment in your play, I 
will shoot you dead. 


“So long as you keep off the stage, you are 
welcome to your miserable life. But your lust 
for applause must be satisfied at your mortal 
peril. I am your executioner. 

“Your faithful enemy, 
““My mother’s son.” 
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ONA’S fingers froze in the letter with a 
rattling sound. She was too frightened 
to move. Ralph said: 

“He writes well, doesn’t he? A little stilted, 
but he would have got over that. He has 
feeling; that’s the main thing, but—I love the 
poor boy. I have told Quirk, the manager, 
to find him, if possible, and quietly restrain 
him. But Quirk doesn’t know what he looks 
like, and the house is packed.” 

Mona raised her harrowed eyes to his: 
“Your boy says you’re safe as long as you 
keep off. You have only to dismiss the- 
audience.” 

“That’s a thing a good actor never does, my 
dear. This is our priesthood. The audience 
is sacred. And our poor young author must 
have his chance.” 

“But you will be killed.” 

“Well, everybody has his last act. I had 
always hoped to die on the stage—in my 
beloved theater—piaying—and preferably a 
comedy.” 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph! My beloved, my 
wonderful! I won’t let you die! You sha’n’t 
go on.” 

“You made me a little promise.” 

“But, in God’s name—aside from your own 
insanity—you don’t expect me to play to- 
night, loving you as I do, expecting any mo- 
ment to hear a shot and see you drop bleeding 
at my feet?” } 

“Tt would make a nice scene. Besides, 
you’re not a woman, but an actress from eight- 
fifteen till curtain-fall.” 

“But—” 

“The overture is over. There goes the 
curtain.” 

They could hear it drawn up with a kind of 
sigh, enormous, macaber, of the graveyard. 
Faint voices were audible on the stage. Mona 
wavered. Ralph caught her. They kissed 
fiercely and long. They repainted each other’s 
blurred lips, corrected the wet mascaro at the 
eyelids. And marched out. 

She entered first, R U E, laughing. When 
she had had her applause, he was to appear 
L2Einatemper. They were to stare at each 
other across stage until he had his applause. 

But when he appeared, he ran right into her. 
She was waiting at L 2 E, and she took his arm, 
stayed with him. Which compelled a quick 
change of business. Nothing so upsets an 
actor as to find another actor in an unre- 
hearsed position, and she had to throw him his 
line. (Concluded on page 120) 
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(Left) Jane Régny designed 
this tennis frock, with its skirt 
arranged to fall in plaits 
held down in the front by a 
point that persuades them to 
fall in always graceful folds. 


This is the frock that Suzanne 
Lenglen, champion of England 
and France, has made famous. 
It is of white crépe de Chine, 
sleeveless, as brief as possible, 
and with a long lithe bodice. 





THE TENNIS FROCKS OF WOMEN 
CHAMPIONS ARE CLEVERLY 
DESIGNED 
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(Right) One of the smartest tennis 
frocks that have as yet been de- 
vised ts the one worn by our Helen 
Wills. It is of white silk mad- 
ras, with a sailor collar, a corded 


set-in voke, and a monogram. 















































(Left) Figure crépe de Chine 
is used for this particularly 
smart and becoming sleeveless 
frock worn by Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
one of the excellent players of 
England. The monogram is chic. 


Models on both pages from A 
BEST and COMPANY 3 
fo 
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(Below) Miss Elaine Bennett, 
one of the younger English 
players, who will perhaps play 
on the, Wightman Cup team this 
year, wears a crépe frock, youth- 
ful and graceful in its design. 
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ELL—the more I seem to tell about the 
Wie of Dorothy the more I seem to think 

that I had better tell more about my life 
at the same time. Because if I only tell what 
Dorothy did it would make a book that is quite 
rough, that only gentlemen would care to read 
about. But if I always tell something about 
what I am doing to, it would be more instructive 
to all the girls. And it would be more a lesson 
to all the girls how a famous married society 
matron like I am acts in New York. 

And I really know that all the girls will be 
very, very intreeged to hear about how I have 
just been out shopping to buy all the layettes 
for the Little Stranger, because layettes is the 
French word for a small child’s clothes. Of 
course, after all, it is really much to soon to be 
buying them yet, but it is really so unusual to 
find a new kind of shopping to do that I really 
could not wait. I mean I used to think that I 
had bought at least one of everything, but it 
only shows how being married broadens out a 
girl’s life and makes it more full of opertunitie:. 
So of course, most Society matrons who are 
expecting Little Strangers go shopping for 
layettes at all the baby departments but I 
thought it all over and I decided to go to 
Madame Frances instead. Because Madame 
Frances always makes quite a cute style of 
clothes for Ann Pennington, and the last time 
I saw Ann at the races in Miami she had on a 
really adorable pink and blue model of Madame 
Frances that would be just as cute on a small 
baby as it was on Ann Pennington. 


O I went over to Madame Frances, but it 
was really quite crowded and I had to wait 
quite a while because Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
was picking out a trouseau, as usual. So then 
I sat down and held a conversation with Mrs. 
Bottsford, the famous society leader from 
Detroit, who was at Madame Frances to order 
all her gowns to be presented at Court in 
London, England. Because the Bottsfords 
are very, very famous automobile people in 
Detroit and Mrs. Bottsford told me that their 
Majestys were very very anxious to meet them 
because of all that Mr. Bottsford had done for 
fore wheel brakes. So Mrs. Bottsford wanted 


.to get a presentation gown that would express 


all of her reverance to their Majestys and show 
them her state of mind at a glance. And she 
was very very exasperated about the way 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce took so long to make up 
her mind, because she was waiting to see what 
wedding gown Peggy ordered so that she could 


order the same thing to meet their Majestys in. 
So finally Peggy made up her mind about 
quite a delightful wedding gown at last and so 
Mrs. Bottsford ordered it, and then it became 
my turn. 

So when I started in to look over all the 
models at Madame Frances quite a lot of girls 
from the Follies came in to try on their costumes 
for quite a cute new Fig Leaf number in the 
Follies. So it seems that I happen to know 
quite a few of them because quite a few of them 
are friends of quite a few Society gentlemen I 
know. I mean almost every girl like I in 
Society generally knows two sets of girls for 
each set of gentlemen. Because gentlemen in 
Society always seem to have wives and girl 
relatives for formal parties and then they have 
other girl friends when the parties are more 




















‘Dorothy gritted her teeth and 
let the Deputy Sherif kiss her.” 


informal. So when I told all the Follies girls 
why I was at Madame Frances they became 
very very intreeged and they made me come 
back to the fitting room with them so they 
could help me pick out all the models for the 
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ANITA LOOS 


Gaily Continues a New Chapter of 


LITERARY AT LAST 


with 


WHY NOT BRUNETTES 


In Which a Turning-point 
Comes In the Life 
of Dorothy 


Ratepu BARTON 


Drew the Pictures 


layettes. And one of the girls has a gentleman 
friend who has an apartment that is quite near 
Madame Frances. So she sent her car up to 
his apartment to get a case of champagne so we 
could all drink to the health of the Little 
Stranger. 


O WHEN her chauffeur came back with the 
case of champagne they all drank to the 
Little Stranger’s health several times and then 
they all drank to my health and Henry’s 
health and the health of everybody else they 
could think of. And there was one girl who 
started in to get very very touched, and she 
finally got to crying because she thought it was 
so beautiful and she finally told all the others 
that she did not think it was any time for them 
to be laughing and making all that noise at 
such a serious time. So then they all began to 
think they ought not to either, and then they 
grajually all started in to cry. And I think 
that life is very very beautiful when it can make 
practicaly a whole Follies chorus burst into 
tears. Because when I left Madame Frances 
all the girls had to kiss me over and over again 
and there was not a dry eye in the fitting room. 
So when I got back to my apartment at the 
Algonquin hotel I told Dorothy about it and 
Dorothy said there might not be a dry eye, but 
she bet there were a dozen dry bottles—and 
that is the way Dorothy’s mind thinks about 
everything, no matter how Sacred it seems to 
be. But I think that the example of a girl that 
can make all those Follies girls minds run on 
something serious for once in their life, is really 
remarkable. I mean the more I live the more 
beautiful I think that life seems to become. 
And even if I do get quite discouraged telling 
about the way things happen to Dorothy, when 
I think about the way things happen to me I 
always stop losing all of my Faith and cheer 
up quite a lot. 

But as far as Dorothy’s life is concerned, I 
have finally reached the point where I have got 
to tell about how Dorothy began to act at a 
time when a gentleman started in to come into 
her life. And I always think that the way a 
girl acts at a time like that always shows her 
real character. 

Because when gentlemen first started in to 
come into my life, I became very very reserved 
and even when they would sometimes forget 
that they were gentlemen, I would always 
become more and more of a lady. Because I 
always think that no gentleman ever puts any 
real value to a girl unless he has to overcome 
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“And Dorothy thinks that Curley was in love then 
but she did not seem to grasp the idea at the time.” 


quite a lot of resistants and no real good ever 
comes to any girl who loses her reserve at a 
time like that. But in the case of a thing like 
that, all Dorothy ever seems to want, is to 
enjoy herself. And that is just the trouble 
with most girls who are brunetes. They 
not only have feelings but they let them go, 
and it is always very fatal because nothing 
frightens off any gentleman like an unreserved 
girl who has a vialent liking for a gentleman. 
And in the case of Dorothy, when a géntle- 
man finally started to come into her life, she 


seemed to have nothing but curiosity, and 
instead of becoming reserved, her main Idea 
seemed to be to find out for herself. 


ELL the last thing I told about Dorothy 

last month was when she was travelling 
in a Carnival Company and living in a tent 
with a couple called Mr. and Mrs. Al Le Vino. 
And this was the couple that used to get on 
Dorothy’s nerves, because they had been mar- 
ried for 17 years without a single quarrel to 
clear the atmosphere. So they did not charge 











Dorothy much for board and room because 
Dorothy used to sleep in the part of the tent 
that was the box office in the day time, where 
Mr. Le Vino sold tickets to all of the public 
to come in and watch him throw illustrated 
slides on Mrs. Le Vino in white tights, while 
he sang the illustrated song. And as far as 
board was concerned Mrs. Le Vino was a very 
famous cook, but Dorothy says they would 
have had a nerve to charge her much because 
the way they talked baby talk to each other 
over the dining table (Continued on page 145) 
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By THE COUNTESS OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH 
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Be BE eS 


Lady Oxford sleeps in an old Elizabethan barn in her garden close to the river. 


PROBLEMS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE 


Where Nobility Really Comes in Is in the Daily Experiences of Ordinary Life, 
And Here I am Bound to Say Carelessness Makes Things 


Difficult Even for the Most Heroic 


OME years ago an enterprising American journalist 
S came to see me at the instigation of a common friend, 
not for the purpose of an “interview,’’ but to put before 
me certain proposals for which his firm was ready and eager 
to engage my services. He said I had great natural talent for 
writing, that I was neither dull nor diffuse, and that he had been 
in complete disagreement with the bulk of my critics who 
thought my autobiography vulgar, frivolous, and indiscreet. 
He himself was a man of wide culture and deep thought, and 
was convinced that in time others would come to the same con- 
clusion as himself and think me a great genius. Flattered but 
apprehensive, I dared not interrupt his fluent praise. He con- 
cluded by saying that although I had finished my autobiography 
it was a pity I should give up what I did so well, and suggested 
I should write another book, which should be a collection of 
what he called ‘‘low-down articles of an intimate kind.” 

I shrank from this description of what he thought the direc- 
tion my talent ought to take, and, assuming an air of innocence, 
asked if he thought “Detectives in Diplomacy,” “Trips Into 
Trousseaux,”’ , ‘Confessions of a Titled Temptress,” “ Peeps 
Into Privacy,” ‘“‘The Fads of the Famous,” “The Under- 
wear of Queens,”’ “‘Counter-charges on Cabinet Ministers,” 
or ‘“‘Chit-chat Upon Crime’’ would be more appropriate titles 
for my peculiar style of writing. I watched him closely while 
I was talking and saw him prick up his ears when I had finished. 
At the back of his mind every topic I had suggested was exactly 
what he most wanted, and he was saying to himself, “This 
woman is a heaven-born journalist! What is there she could not 
tell us about Crime, Queens, Cabinets, Clothes, and the lower 
secrets of the upper classes? She evidently doesn’t know her 
own powers and yet she seemed to enjoy what I said about her 
book, and they all say she is a tremendous egotist, why not go a 





little further and flatter her; unfortunately I never read her 
book, and I don’t know what she is really like, but my boss will 
be furious if after all the fuss she made before consenting to 
see me this morning I go back and say, ‘nothing doing.’ Is she 
the sort of woman I can flatter? . . . Isshe the kind of woman 
one can bribe? . . . My boss never told me how much money 
he would give—she would ridicule a small and he might re- 
pudiate a large sum. . . . It’s an awkward business! And if 
I don’t walk warily she’ll escape me; anyway it’s no good having 
a thin skin. Flattery is a safe course to pursue with most 
women, so here goes!” 

He (leaning forward with an earnest and ingratiating ex- 
pression): “You must be aware, Mrs. Asquith, that you 
have a world-wide reputation.” 

M. (reflectively): “‘I can’t remember ever hearing it before— 
would you really say... . ?” 

HE (eagerly interrupting): ‘I repeat it—world-wide!”’ 

M.: “One is often told the world is very small when you 
meet an undesirable acquaintance abroad.” 

He (solemnly): “Not your world, Mrs. Asquith . . . never 
yours!” 

I watched him visibly expanding, and answered: “The 
world is round, and it is not easy for pedestrians to be sure 
whether they are going ahead or revolving in a circle.” 

He: “That is too deep for me!” 

M.: “I would not go as far as to say that! Do you really 
think I could write articles on all the subjects I suggested?” 

He (enchanted but uncertain): ‘““Of course. I don’t think it, 
I know it. Come now, Mrs. Asquith! we are wasting time. My 
firm could do a great deal for you. We Americans are a siap-up 
sort of people, very quick—I may say you are more like us 
than a Britisher—and I think we (Continued on page 118) 
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By Cosmo HAMILTON 
UNDELIVERED LETTERS 


From a Spoiled American Débutante to 
Her Titled English Husband 


ARRED 
confidence by his unpierceable English 


from her young husband’s 

reserve, Lady Wycombe, who was 
Kathleen Monalty of Omaha and New York 
before her marriage, sought an outlet for her 
high young emotions through writing with 
great candor all that she would like to tell 
him if she dared. In a previous letter she has 
already described her feelings on being pre- 
sented to his family and a hurried episode with 
a man named Ronny Ormskirk, who tried to 
pick her up when she was waiting outside a 
theater. 


To JoHN VERNON CHEYNE WYCOMBE, 
ELEVENTH EARL oF Risporoucu, D.S.O., M.C. 


W ycombe House, Arlington Street, 
June 22nd, 1925. 
ARLING JACK: The week that you 
were able to spare from your job was 
flawless. You came back almost exactly two 
hours after your being away had begun to get 
on my nerves. I don’t know even the glib 
rudimentary jargon about vibrations, but the 
urge for you that seized me just as I came out 
of Westminster Abbey that Friday afternoon 
must have gone to you on the particular private 
wire which belongs to you and me. 

I forgot to ask you what brought you home 
in the joy of having you with me, but if it 
wasn’t the sudden cry of hunger that I allowed 
myself to let out, then what else could it have 





Illustrated by WattaceE MorRGAN 


been? I shall never forget that week during all 
the years I live. You brought all the lover-half 
of you back to me, my dearest Jack, and even 
during the daytime you were aware of me. 

I was deeply stirred by the Abbey, “that 
temple of silence and reconciliation,” as 
Macaulay called it, ““where the enmities of 
twenty centuries lie buried,” and especially by 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier which sent 
me crying into a dark place. But death on all 
sides, and under my feet, made me frightfully 
eager for life while I’m alive, and you, you, 
Jack, are the man, my very dear, who opened 
its door to me. I’ve never thought of it before, 
in fact I’ve never thought before—I’ve been 
too busy evading other people’s thoughts— 
but I believe now that a man who marries 
what’s generally known as a respectable girl is 
more, far more responsible to her than he ever 
believes he is. You see he not only awakens 
love, but the desire of love, and is cruel, to say 
nothing of unwise, if he neglects to feed the 
fire. 

I don’t understand why you should give so 
much of yourself (and me) to this future war 
scare—unpaid too. How should I? What doI 
know about the political and economic situation 
of the world? I’m not even up to date on the 
point of fashions in dress and hair. I can only 
go blindly by what I’m told in shops. But I 
wasn’t really asleep on the sofa when you and 
Hugo argued last night. I listened to your 
quiet row with all my ears, and when you called 





“ Immediately after the man disappeared, Ronny pounced upon me with what I suppose was meant to be flattering roughness.” 





him ‘“‘a silk-underwear socialist and an effete 
epigrammatist,”” and he-called you “‘a crank 
and a die-hard scaremonger” and said that 
England couldn’t be driven into another war by 
either eloquence or machine-guns, it wasn’t 
possible for me to take sides. 

But when Hugo came back at one of your 
arguments by saying that Lloyd George had 
given the country sleeping sickness with the 
dole and that England can not hope to stand up 
without groggy knees until all these incurables 
are dead and the infectious microbe has been 
stamped out, it seemed to me he knocked you 
over the ropes, Jack. 


» es denounced the effeminacy of the boys 
who were too young to be in the last war, 
the silly simpering dart throwers in strawberry 
and cream divided skirts, as you called them, 
but stuck to it that there was an army of fight- 
ing men left who would join up again when 
necessary to defend their national pride. 

I wonder if you’re right. From all I can see 
and hear any Prime Minister who threatens to 
start another war will be hanged to the nearest 
lamp-post, and every man of fighting age will 
emigrate to Le Touquet—except those wonder- 
ful soldiers and sailors who do everything like 
clockwork at the Military Tournament. What 
shoulders, what nippy foot work, what regi- 
mental pride! I never was nearer giving an 
hysterical imitation of a Harvard cheer leader 
than when those magnificent automata hurled 
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“That man knows, and I hate him for it. He belongs to the ones who carry about a seismograph where women are concerned.” 


guns over a wall, each one fitted to a part like an 
orchestra to its instruments. I shall never 
forget that sight, and when you turned and 
said, ““Am I right or is Hugo?”’ you won all 
along the line. The almost Royal person in the 
Royal box did awfully well too, and only missed 
taking a few salutes. It must have been very 
good exercise after dinner. 

All the same your obsession seems to me a 
perfectly pathetic waste of time and spirit, 
Jack, although I wouldn’t hurt you by saying 
so for anything on earth. As father always 
says, the only country Europe has to fear is 
Germany and she has found out that war is a 
more expensive hobby than polo or backing 





plays. She’ll never do it again. She will fight 
commercially, and work overtime for nothing, 
until she will beat the world in trade, as she did 
before the war. If you were to forget aero- 
planes and gases, navies and armies, turn all 
the factories over to an English Henry Ford, 
and get your people to work, you ‘could com- 
mand a niche in Westminster Abbey, even if 
they had to turn out Longfellow to make room 
for your bust, old boy. 

But so long as you answer my little cries 
when I can’t bear my lonely nights, I’ll never 
worry you. You shall kick against the pricks 
with all the flaming white enthusiasm of splen- 
did fanaticism until your feet are so wounded 


that you'll retire to be nursed. I have no 
hospital uniform or medical diplomas, but I 
have a great love, a certain amount of humor, 
and lots of common sense, and the end of it all 
is that I would rather have you you than Hugo. 
I prefer you to be a fanatic to a “‘Jause bube,”’ 
as the Germans so eloquently described their 
little rotters who were too young to fight and 
who had to be put in front of machine-guns 
before the Government set their house in order 
by going fraudulently bankrupt. I echo father 
in all these things. He’s a practical business 
man. Why didn’t you talk to him? 

I am more and more in love with London, 
even in this heat. Its (Continued on page 136) 
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MORE GEOMETRIC MILLINERY FROM AGNES 


Hats in the house of Agnés have gradually crept to rather remarkable heights. 
The three shown here are.of her new stove-pipe variety with tall, what are 
for some reason called “‘ square,” crowns. All of these hats are in the ‘‘ couleurs 
négres,”’ rust, brown, beige, and “‘high yellow.” They are of felt or grosgrain 






ribbon, with incrustations of colored grosgrain ribbon in modern shapes. 
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AGNES 


A Complete Summary of the New Mode Presented 
By the Paris Midseason Collections 


€ SILHOUETTE—Most important is the development 
of the bloused line, which was introduced in the February 
collections. Instead of being bloused only in the back 
it has a tendency to blouse all round, over a tightened 
hip, and a straight skirt, or a skirt with fulness in the 
front only. The short cape in the back of the coat 
models is a variant of the same idea of movement in the 
back. A new version of the tunic flare is suggested in 
some collections, the width coming below the hip. 
Versions of the bolero are continued, especially in evening 
dress and in soft afternoon frocks. 


€ TAILLEURS—The neat short-coat tailleur is general. 
The plain one-color coat and lighter colored, checked, 
striped or plaid skirt is maintained. Some more autumnal 
models feature the three-quarter_coat, usually straight, 
sometimes slightly flared, often lavishly fur trimmed 


{ COATS—Many straight coats, especially for sports 
and street. Afternoon models may be slightly flared, or 
cut with a certain width starting from the shoulders. 
Coats outnumber capes in every collection. Fur trim- 
mings are important, and often oddly marked, striped, and 
spotted furs are chosen. In some collections the flat 
furs, such as pony, breitschwantz, shaved lamb, out- 
number the long-haired, like fox. Light beige long-haired 
furs are still very smart on black coats. Shoulder yokes 
are seen on some of the new coats. 


€ ENSEMBLES—Still Con- 
tinue their tendency to be of two colors, or two shades 
of the same color. 
has a jumper and skirt, an extra short coat, waist-coat, 
or sleeveless blouse, and a top-coat over all. Some of the 
new ensembles are in as many as three colors, or three 
shades of one color, and three different materials. Some 
have three-quarter coats instead of long coats. In this 
case, the coat may be of a flat fur, and the hem of the 
frock may be of fur of a width to meet the three-quarter 
coat hem-line. 


extremely important. 


A novelty is the four-piece, which 


materials, broadcloth 
Among the silks, moire 


*€ MATERIALS—In 
comes back among the woolens. 
assumes importance, especially the new small design 
For afternoon and evening, satin, both crépe 


daytime 


moire. 





satin and the heavy variety, is featured. Silk lace makes 
a tentative reappearance, often combined with Georg- 
ette. All the present smart silks and woolens are 
continued. Velvets, both real silk and artificial, straight 
pile and panne, are much used. 


{ COLORS—The two-color idea, or two shades of the 
same color in a costume, is gaining ground. Blues are 
leaders in some collections. 
Dark reds, currant and clove carnation, are good. Navy 
blue and black are both important. Beige, light browns, 
and grays are just where they were. Wallflower tones 
are introduced in two collections. For evening black and 
white are leaders, but all colors are represented. 


Greens are important. 


{| TRIMMINGS—Rows and rows of silk stitching are 
favorite trimming at several houses. The new fringes 
are made of fine twisted cords and do not shine. Spangles 
are giving way to other means of decoration or are 
combined with other things, because alone they are found 
to be unbecoming to the lines of the figure. Exquisite 
silk embroideries form the most sumptuous evening 
dresses. Some smocking is seen, and scallops are still a 
favorite finish. 


* WAIST-LINES—The waist-line is still generally at 
the top of the hip. It is often raised slightly in front. 
Its general trend is gradually upward, as proved by the 
corset-belt makers who are raising the lines of their 
belts in front; but its place is no longer an issue, and it is 
highly improbable that the general silhouette will have 
the waist-line at its normal place. Some houses put a 
belt round the natural waist, and join the skirt to the 
bodice well below this point. 


“© HEM-LINES—Skirts are as short as ever. Light 
evening dresses made of chiffon, tulle, or fine lace, often 
have uneven hem-lines, one or two points frankly long. 
A trailing end is sometimes added to a formal evening 
gown. 


{ SLEEVES, COLLARS, BELTS—No special change 
to report in these details which all remain extremely 
varied. Belts, both narrow and swathed sash-models, 
are growing more and more numerous and important. 













































This astonishing new hat from 
Agnés was inspired by the Afri- 


” 


can film “La Croisiére Noire. 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
"Tite new mode sometimes seems to me 
like a railroad train rushing in out of the 
darkness as one stands waiting for it at 
night on the station platform. First you sense 
a distant throbbing; then a growing vibration; 
and at last the headlights of the engine flash 
into the deepest point of the obscurity like a 
firefly. After that it is only a question of 
moments till the train draws up panting beside 
you. The development of a new mode each 
season is really not unlike that; and when it 
comes to the point of the midseason collec- 
tions, I feel that headlights have pricked the 
darkness, and that the train of new fashions is 
almost as good as arrived. 

These midseason collections were shown, this 
year, a good two weeks earlier than ever before. 
One of the heads of the couture laughingly said 
to me that soon they would be showing us new 
collections every month, then every week, and 
finally every day. This unusual precipitation, 
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Two Vionnet sports frocks show 
a new feeling for fabrics. 
One is of pale blue Rodier 
jersey and dark blue kasha. 
The second has a pink Rodier 
jersey skirt, and matching 
crépe de Chine for the blouse. 


PARIS PROVES THAT THE MODE 
“KEEPS ON HAPPENING” 


The Paris Midseason Openings Show C onclustvely 


That the Smart Woman Will Continue 
To Wear Her Simple Clothes 


By MarjorrE Howarp 


combined with a late, cold spring, resulted in 
our gathering to look at next winter’s clothes 
before we had left off last winter’s. It gave 
one a rather topsy-turvy feeling, but the 
fur coats and fur-trimmed costumes certainly 
seemed more appropriate and attractive than 
ever before at this time. 

I am not going to give you paragraphs of 
description of the new things. It is easier to 
grasp their main points when they are printed 
in tabulated form; so I have begun this article 
with a little summary for those who are 
interested so far in advance. The accom- 
panying sketches provide an illustrative com- 
mentary more eloquent than any words of 
mine. Let me repeat once more, that there is 
no use in expecting anything sensational in the 
way of novelties in clothes just now. Women 
have proved again, by their general rejection of 
the flaring silhouette and prompt return to 
straighter lines, that they do not intend to 
change the type of clothes that suits their type 
of lives. We shall have to modify present styles 
of living before we materially modify present 
styles of dress. You will find heaps of delight- 
ful, tempting clothes; but you will not find a 
revolutionary novelty, and you would not buy 
it if you did. There are “‘freak’’ models, of 
course, at certain houses, for those who want 
them; models which have nothing to do with 


the mode proper, but are presented merely as 
things beautiful in themselves. And there are 
the far more important indicative models, which 
show a real development, suggest a real trend, 
but so discreetly that it takes a real nose for 
clothes’ news to detect how significant they 
really are. 

This year, the significant model is the one in 
which the top part of the gown is more interest- 
ing than the skirt. A really new silhouette is 
thus created, but its novelty has been led up to 
so carefully that there is nothing striking about 
it; many of those who watch the midseason 
collections will not grasp it at all. The profes- 
sional eye, however, will see that the tentative 
bloused back of the February collections has 
developed into an easy, bloused-all-round line, 
giving importance to the upper part of the body, 
tightened in by some means round the top 
of the hips, and frequently finishing in a narrow, 
straight skirt. If fulness is. preserved in the 
skirt, it is usually concentrated in front only. 
Vionnet’s bloused cape, with its narrow folds 
below, was the direct precursor of this silhouette 
which the midseason collections are engaged in 
developing. A tentative return of the flared 
tunic is another suggestion, illustrated by the 
models from Louiseboulanger and from Martial 
and Armand, but this seems to me to have less 
chance of immediate success. 
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The four-piece costume is 
presented by several houses. 
The coat of this is a beige- 
brown mixture trimmed with 
chipmunk, the waistcoat of 
knitted fabric, the skirt of 
beige kasha, and the blouse 
of beige crépe de Chine. 


But I prefer to talk about what I see at the 
moment in Paris, for at this time of the year 
what is actually worn is even more significant 
than what we find in the houses of the creators. 
As I lunch and tea about in smart places, I am 
impressed by the real success of dark blue, alone, 
or combined with another blue, with gray or 
white, or occasionally with dark red. It 
proves extremely becoming to the present make- 
up, which is neither lighter nor darker than the 
skin, but as natural as possible. A dark blue 
hat is flattering to the complexion and tends to 
make it look fresher than it is. Could recom- 
mendation be stronger? The dark blue cos- 
tumes are the newest, but do not think for a 
moment that the smart Parisienne has tired of 
her black. When I see a slender, trim figure in 
a perfectly plain black suit, with absolutely 
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perfect accessories and a face of which art has 
made even more than nature intended, I feel 
that I am looking at about the smartest feminine 
thing in this world. 

The other day at Premet’s, I scrutinized my 
neighbor, who was dressed as above described. 
The details of her costume gave me such ar- 
tistic satisfaction that I noted them for you. 
Her tailleur was of the simple, short-coat variety, 
made of thin, black woolen material, the surface 
not too smooth. The skirt was scant and very 
short; the blouse was of plain white satin, cut 
with a short scarf-collar which was twisted 
about her long, slender throat and tied with 
two short ears in front. She wore Reboux’s 
high-crowned sailor in black picot straw, 
trimmed with a narrow grosgrain band, and a 
diamond buckle at the side. Her shoes were 
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plain black antelope pumps with small black 
enamel ornaments; her gloves and stockings 
were light gray-beige, the stockings very 
sheer, the gloves a pull-on antelope model. 
Her purse was a rather small envelope in black 
antelope with a neat diamond monogram, and 
she wore a natural white gardenia pinned with 
a diamond double-headed pin to the lapel of her 
coat. Of course, such a costume as this, even 
when perfect, depends entirely for its success on 
the proportions of the figure. 

Another woman, quite as smart, with every- 
thing quite as meticulously chosen, would have 
created a less happy effect had her figure been 
one that wears a tailleur less well. This second 
woman, if she is clever, will choose the longer 
lines of the ensemble, frock and coat, in which 
she can look her best, for these little stream- 
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WORTH 


A violent geometric contrast of color is used rather often for new Paris sports 
The light part of this costume is beige Rodier kasha cloth; the dark, 


ensembles. 


a dark shade of green kasha cloth. 


line suits are trying, with their jackets stopping 
just at the widest part of the body, and there 
is no denying it. However, if you can get away 
with them, you have a costume which distin- 
guishes you in any group, in spite of its rigid 
simplicity. 

Quite as smart as the plain suit is the black 
coat with a collar of dyed beige fox. You will 
think that I am a woman of one idea when I 
again insist upon this combination of black 
and beige fur; but every time I see it well done, 
I am struck all over again by its distinction. 
Not even white ermine looks so perfectly right. 
Many of these coats have short cape-collars in 
the back; they are graceful and flattering to 


the figure, but I fear the caped coat is doomed 
to a too great popularity. The short hanging 
panel is very good at present, however. The 
bloused back that is shown in the midseason 
models on these pages is the Parisian solution 
of keeping this becoming movement in the back 
without insisting upon the capelet. Sometimes 
the beige fur is replaced by gray. There is a 
Paquin coat of the moment with two triangles 
of gray fur, one on each side of the hem, and a 
huge gray fur collar, which several very smart 
women are wearing. I notice that if they are 
newly arrived Americans, their stockings match 
the fur, while when they are French or accli- 
matized their hose are usually gray-beige. 


The dark green coat has a gazelle collar. 


But you must not think that this is a dull, 
colorless season. There is a quantity of color 
everywhere one looks. The plain black or dark 
blue coats frequently cover colored frocks, and 
the matching hats take to themselves colored 
hatbands. Besides, there are whole colored 
costumes of green—many of them; and a 
frequently recurring note of bright dark red, 
sometimes for the entire costume, sometimes 
combined with dark blue or beige. The note of 
two colors, or several shades of the same color, 
is more pronounced than ever, both in what is 
actually worn, and in the midseason collections 
shown in the dressmakers’ salons. Some of the 
combinations in the latter are almost daring— 
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Worth’s navy and bnght yellow, or porcelain 
blue and brilliant tan, ior example. He is also 
using three or even more shades of blue in the 
same costume, combining them with the eye of 
a painter. Certainly, this contrast idea is re- 
freshing after the long reign of matched cos- 
tumes, which, in the end, are rather like sponge 
cake; one bites and bites, but there is always 
the same taste. Personally I have made a 
beige tweed suit last through the whole 
spring by wearing with it 
Reboux’s beige crocheted 
straw hat, “Mon Copain,” 
with a dark currant-red band, 
and jazzing up the coat a bit 
with a matching carnation, 
and a square of heavy cra- 


vatte silk in exactly the 
same shade, worn as a 
scarf. 


HE hats of the moment 

are still frequently of 
béret form. I see Reboux’s 
new black satin béret very 
often in the afternoon, or in a 
box at the theater in the 
evening. Sometimes it has a 
tuft of black aigrettes over the 
left ear, sometimes a plaque of 
white gardenias. A clever 
idea is to have both, and pin 
in either one or the other, ac- 
cording to one’s mood, with a 
diamond brooch. This béret 
has a rounded tab down over 
one ear, and it is perfectly 
impossible to hear anything in 
it. So in addition to the 
familiar corn on the ear that 
Reboux hats always give us, 
we are absolutely deafened as 
well. The high-crowned 
sailor, both in Reboux’s ver- 
sion and Agnés’s, is worn a 
great deal with morning dress. 
I think this is a trying hat, for 
which a “bony” profile is 
almost essential. The Re- 
boux one looks its best on a 
high-nosed older woman of 
aristocratic bearing—in fact, 
it is very Faubourg St. Ger- 
main indeed. 

There are one or two novel- 
ties, since I last wrote, hang- 
ing on the hat-stands at Re- 
boux’s. One is a little round 
thing in plaid straw, trimmed 
with an innocent colored 
ribbon. Another is a sophis- 
ticated toque in bright green, with a cascade of 
scarlet and black cherries down one side of the 
face. The wide-brimmed picot straw with the 
big nick over one eye, that might be called a 
“palette” hat, is also trimmed with a bunch of 
cherries. Another little felt, which has existed 
for some time but has only just come into its 
own, is called “‘Golf,’’ and is trimmed with a 
grosgrain ribbon, sometimes of contrasting 
color, crossed in front and run through an ob- 
long or oval buckle of mother-of-pearl. 

Agnés’ hats are growing higher and higher. 
She has one in taupe felt for next season, which 
she calls Tyrolean, and of which the sugar-loaf 
crown is quite a foot high! Perhaps you have 
read of the great success of Josephine Baker, 
the wonderful mulatto dancer, at the Folies 
Bergére. She has made such a hit that it was 
inevitable that modes should be named for her; 
and Agnés has introduced a whole new series of 
colors, which she calls ‘Couleurs négres,” and 
which range from black, through brown, to 
what we might call “high yellow.” Luza has 
drawn some of the most striking Agnés novel- 





ties, one of which is inspired by the African 
film “‘La Croisiére Noire.” 


S FOR the real summer hats, they are very 
simple, and their wide brims are sometimes 
straight, and sometimes bent slightly down- 
wards, while many of them are turned up 
sharply in the back, or cut off short here, and 
their crowns are often bent into béret folds. 
Some of Reboux’s are in plain bright red, or 








LANVIN 


This is an excellent example of the new four-piece costume. 
The coat is of coral kasha cloth, the jacket of black and white 
silk, the skirt of black silk, the blouse of white crépe de Chine. 


plain dark blue; but there is nothing smarter 
than the putty colors, often encircled with 
simple velvet ribbons of the same tone. 

I am interested to note, as the season waxes 
and wanes, that coats still heavily outnumber 
capes, though I see some very smart women 
wearing the latter. I felt sure that the major- 
ity would prefer the slim lines of a coat, so 
much easier to wear than a cape, which needs 
constant manipulation. At the summer resorts, 
however, we may see capes hung on sports- 
clad shoulders, instead of the coat worn across 
the shoulders with dangling sleeves, as if it 
were a cape, which was the smart thing to do 
at Cannes this spring. Vionnet recognized this 
mode when she made her black coat with hang- 
ing sleeves into which one is not expected to 
put one’s arms. 


A FASHION which shows signs of growing 

rather than waning, is that of oddly dyed 
or bleached furs. Chanel, you know, has coats 
of moss-green and wine-red taupe. I saw one of 
them at the races one day, looking as if it were 
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made of inebriated moles. Both dyed and 
bleached furs are important in all the midseason 
colléctions, and many odd pelts have been used 
as trimming for the autumn ensembles. Of 
them all, I find the golden seal by far the most 
attractive. 

As all the “points” of the midseason openings 
—the continued ensemble often in more than 
one color, the new “four-piece,”’ the bloused 
silhouette, the tunic flare, the revival of moire, 
et cetera, are illustrated here, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
them further. At the end I 
shall put a few notes of in- 
dividual collections, that the 
record may be complete. You 
will see on page ninety-four 
and ninety-five some of the 
newest and best gloves and 
bags to be found in Paris, andI 
should like to tell you what the 
makers have tosayabout them. 
Let us take the gloves first. 

The summer glove par 
excellence is the plain pull-on 
model in beige suéde, illus- 
trated at the right on page 
ninety-five, which replaces 
the plain beige antelope glove 
that has been the smartest for 
so long. This is the glove of 
the moment in town; in the 
country, the same thing in 
chamois, beige, natural, or 
white, may replace it; or, if 
your costume calls for it, you 
may choose a glove of brown 
dogskin, “‘tanné’’ the French 
call it, with a somewhat more 
important cuff, and, perhaps, 
with its seams stitched by 
hand with black on the out- 
side. The smart length for 
the daytime glove is that 
which just covers the end of 
the sleeve. Occasionally we 
find a chamois model with 
the cuff lined with a contrast- 
ing color, or with another 
shade of the same color. 
This is a permissible fantasy, 
if you care for it. 





OR afternoon, the so-called 
“mousquetaire” glove, 
with a longer wrist and three 
buttons, may be worn, if you 
like the effect of wrinkles on 
the wrist, but the pull-on 
suéde glove is correct with 
any afternoon costume. 

Gloves are hardly ever worn in the evening, 
but an elbow length, wrinkled down on the fore- 
arm and made of thin flexible suéde in faint 
beige or palest peach, is the proper choice, if 
you must make one. Special sports gloves are 
shown in these pages, and I observe a tendency 
among some smart women to adopt the one or 
two-button stitched glove with their strict 
tailleurs. The big gauntlet glove is reserved for 
the woman who drives her own car, and is worn 
by her only when the rest of her costume 
is distinctly “sporting” in character. The 
little short glove with the fancy cuff is still 
worn by some women, but it is not really 
smart. 

As to bags, the best makers declare that 
they wish to introduce the smaller type, 
whether it be bag shape or envelope. They say 
that a really elegant woman has no need of a 
huge receptable for her accessories unless she is 
traveling. So they all advocate a neat compact 
type, though they are still showing the larger 
kind. For traveling, I still see the so-called 
“Chanel’’ bag, though the newest are made of 
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dressed instead of suéde leather. They match 
the costume in color, and certainly hold one’s 
passport and necessary papers very well. A 
convenience for the traveler is the small fitted 
handbag, such as the one from Germaine Guerin 
in pigskin with crystal and gold plate, sketched 
on page ninety-five. 

We love to match our accessories, and the 
purse gives us an opportunity for a color note, 
or for a repetition of the leather used for 
gloves, for shoes, umbrella handle, or belt. 
The large flat envelope from Isakoff, made of 
gray galuchat, is matched by the gray galuchat 
cigaret case and tinder-box, shown ,in the 
sketch. With the dark blue bag, sketched in 
the middle of page ninety-four, it would be 
smart to have dark blue shoes, always providing 
that the rest of the costume is dark blue. While 
colored shoes are still a risky 
experiment, plain dark blue 
pumps are chosen by so many 
smart women who have 
adopted dark blue, that they 
have become a real mode. 


_ reptile skins are still 
liked for smart bags and 
envelopes. Kendall, who be- 
lieves firmly in the elegance of 
a small model, shows them in 
three sizes, both in natural 
gray lizard and in dyed shades. 
Guerin has a novel purse of 
boa in natural gray tones, 
with an enamel buckle in the 
same gray shades. With this, 
an umbrella handle of boa 
would look well, and if the 
belt repeated the enamel 
buckle, the effect would be 
good and much in the mode. 
Hermés likes to use pony 
and calfskin with the hair 
left on for travel and sports 
bags, which he often fits with 
the zipper fastening, called 
“6lair,” for some reason or 
other, in French. His colored 
bag sketched on page ninety- 
five shows the new ampleness 
in these bags with jointed 
tops, and the new triangular 
insert which gives more space 
inside. Sometimes the tri- 
angle is of one skin and the 
rest of the bag of another. 
This gives another opportu- 
nity for matched accessories. 


OR afternoons, the smart- 

est thing, in my opinion, is 
the bag of antelope and tor- 
toise-shell, and it is particu- 
larly lovely when the shell is 
clear and “blond” in color 
and the skin light brown. 
Black with clear shell is also a 
favorite combination, depend- 
ing on the rest of the costume. 
Kendall makes this bag to 
perfection, and joints the 
tortoise-shell top by a miracle 
of workmanship. This type 
of bag has the disadvantage of 
being extremely expensive. 
The ones I see carried are a 
good average size, but the 
makers are pushing a much 
smaller affair, as you may see 
by the Kendall model, and 
that from Germaine Guerin, 
the latter extremely pretty 
with its black enameled 
mounting, warm colored tan 
antelope, and carnelian knob. 





I do not know whether women will adopt 
these small bags; one needs so many accessories 
nowadays, counting the powder, rouge, and 
lipstick, purse, pencil and note-book, comb, and 
all the appurtenances of smoking. Even if the 
smart woman’s bag is no longer full of samples 
like her mother’s, a cigaret case and holder, to 
say nothing of the Dunhill briquet, take up a 
good deal more room. 


Witt a colored costume a colored bag to 
match is perfectly permissible if you like 
it. Heavy slipper satin makes some good ones, 
especially in bags of the type of the dark blue 
leather one from Isakoff that is shown on page 
ninety-four.. Mrs. Dean Bushby carries a 
good-looking one in black with a green and 
silver enameled monogram, and a green lining. 
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Magnificence is achieved by Paris evening gowns covered with 
embroidery, like this one of gold satin, embroidered in cream 
and green, but the line remains uncompromisingly. simple. 
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For the evening the very smartest thing is 
real old Aubusson tapestry, in all the beauty of 
its exquisite faded colors. This may be made 
like a bag with a jeweled clasp, or in envelope 
form, and the fastening may be as rich and 
valuable as you please. Both shapes are good, 
but many prefer the bag because the envelope 
has a disconcerting way of leaking one’s 
possessions from its sides. 

One of these bags, from Agnel, is sketched 
on page ninety-four. Beside it is a very 
beautiful thing from Isakoff, for which an 
ancient embroidery has been cut out and 
mounted on strong satin. The third evening 
model from Hermés is made of an old piece of 
rich brocade, and is mounted with a row of 
pearls along the top in a pretty and novel way. 
These are the most elegant evening models 
to be seen in Paris just now. 

And now for some ab- 
breviated notes on the mid- 
season collections. 


LELONG—Waists gradually 
going up, especially in front. 
Four-piece ensembles. Stitch- 
ing rows as trimming. Odd 
furs. Some flare coats and 
some straight, usually with 
complication of cut over hips. 


MOLYNEUX — Reintroduc- 
tion of silk lace. Colors, beige, 
gray-green, dark bright red, 
champagne, chamois, navy, 
pervenche blue. Chiffon for 
evening. 


Da@vuILtLET— Many blues. 
Gray and mole suit with tunic 
flare to the finger-tip length 
coat. Coats cut wider, with 
width hung from the shoulders 
and lavish fur trimmings. 
Boleros on afternoon frocks. 
New type of embroidery made 
of puffed taffeta used for 
flowers for evening. Adapta- 
tion of the tunic for evening, 
embroidered, over a plaited 
skirt. 


BERNARD ET CrE—Many 
coats, some with width hung 
from shoulders, many with 
shoulder yokes. Much velvet, 
often plaited. Bloused line all 
round and _ swathed hip. 
Smocking. Much satin. Dyed 
furs. Odd reds. Rows of 
stitching used as trimming. 


LOUISEBOULANGER — Two- 
color effects. Three-quarter 
sleeves. Softly full skirts and 
modified tunic tops. Moire. 
A moire suit with short dis- 
tended tunic-flare in front of 
jacket. Canary moire with 
tunic flare, low in the back, 
raised at the sides. 


LaNnvin—Adaptation of her 
Mimi Pinson silhouette (shown 
in the April number) to new 
frocks, especially appropriate 
to young supple figures. New 
four-piece costume using three 
or more materials. ~ Satin. 
Stiff sailor hats. Square- 
cornered short jackets. Fin- 
ger-print crépes, particularly 
in black and white. Taffeta 
pinked petticoats under the 
Mimi frocks. Circular designs. 
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This dance frock is new in silhouette, because of its ex- 
tremely long tunic—tied at the normal waist—and plaited 
Of white satin, embroidered with crystal and silver. 


skirt. 


Drecott—Insistence on the bloused silhou- 
ette, with tightened hip-line and straight skirt. 
The blousing rather high. Bolero and waist- 
coat frocks. Butterfly chiffon jabots in front of 
slim frocks. Lavish fur trimmings on coats. 


Jenny—Three-quarter coats, sometimes of 
fur, with fur hem to the frock, giving effect of all- 
fur costume: worn over long tunic blouses, these 
costumes using three shades of one color, 
and three materials. One frock shown with 
two coats, fur or cloth. Waist-line sometimes 
raised in front. Cape backs and bloused backs 
on coats. Moire. Combinations of two colors, 
black and Jenny rose, green and black, several 
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shades of brown. Some boleros, and full, 
plaited, frilled, or fringed skirts for evening. 


PREMET—Very strict tailleurs. Some three- 
quarter straight coat suits. Ensembles of two 
colors. Coats like men’s, either like their over- 
coats or the jackets of their business suits. 
Moire. Silhouette bloused all round over odd 
belts. Fringed hems and edges. Much chiffon 
for evening, sometimes trimmed with ostrich. 
New cord fringes that do not shine. 


VIONNET—Many more sports models. A 
yellow moire frock with two thickly gathered 
panels in front. Entire gowns made of tiny 
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Another long tunic, slightly flaring below the knees.’ This 
is a lovely combination of pale rose satin with a new em- 
broidery of raised taffeta flowers and beading in pastel colors. 
frills with picot edges in chiffon. Two-color 


costumes, or two shades of the same color. 
Cord fringes for evening. 


WortH—Ensembles, often in two colors, with 
straight coats trimmed with flat furs. A new 
Directoire fur collar on coats, with deep points 
in the front. Some slightly wider coats, with 
width hung from the shoulders. Striking color 


combinations. Entire gowns are made of in- 
crusted bands of two colors. Many blues 
are used sometimes three in the same 


model. Heavy satin in evening gowns is 
combined with diamanté net in bolero form. 
Much crepella. Dresden flower embroidery. 
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Moire is extremely im- 
portant in the midseason 
Paris openings. Louise- 
boulanger’s new tunic sil- 
houette is particularly 
adapted to this fabric. 
The frock shown here is 
of buttercup yellow moire. 


€. 





PREMET 

To be worn with this 
interestingly cut frock 
of midnight blue crépe 
and fringe is a match- 
ing coat of dark blue 


yN rep, also fringed. Dark 


blue is decidedly smart. 


MarTIAL ET ARMAND—Bloused back, and 
bloused all-round silhouette. Also the new 
“page boy” with the flare dropped lower, more 
like atunic. The new wallflower colors. Moire. 

Beer—Black and navy ensembles, with 
touches of color. Many plaits, especially at the 
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LOUISEBOULANGER 





LANVIN 
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(Middle, below) Lanvin 
definitely marks the normal 
waist-line with a belt, but 
the full skirt is attached 
well below the normal 
waist-line. Lanvin makes 
this type of model in crépe, 
supple taffeta, and satin. 


DRECOLL 


The modified bouffant 
silhouette is shown with 
a fitted bodice of black 
velvet, and a skirt of 
great petals of black 
tulle bordered with black 
velvet edged with jet. 





sides of skirts. Coats with rounded fronts and 
rich fur trimmings in shawl collars. Moire in 
small designs. 

CHANTAL—Insistence on the bloused all- 
round line with tight hip and straight or plaited 
skirt. Double coats. 
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Poiret, in a season of short hair, abbreviated sports clothes, hats 

innocent of trimming, and even tailored lingerie and feminine A ROBE D’INTERIEUR FROM 
pajamas, produces a lovely trailing thing like this completely 

feminine robe d’interieur of printed velvet, in tones of brown, POIRET 

yellow, and gray, lined with silver and collared with ermine. 
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HORSE-RACES 


The Motto of the French Racing Society Is, When Properly Translated, “Encourage the Horse-races 


And the Human Races will Encourage Themselves” 


that manages the races in France is 

“Société d’Encouragement pour I’- 
Amélioration des Races de Chevaux en 
France.” It is composed largely of elderly, 
hirsute gentlemen; for encouraging the 
amelioration of race-horses seems to bring 
its own reward in copious whiskers. The 
society is also quite remarkable for its collec- 
tion of high hats, probably unique outside 
the Belgian Kongo. It has its own sacred 
enclosure, over the fence of which its toppers 
may be studied. Once in a while some 
specimens emerge, to encourage some horse 
or other, and mingle in a gingerly manner 
with the common herd. 

Herd is right. All you have to do is to 
stick up a sign “Forty francs to get in, ten 
francs to bet, and you may win hundreds,” 
and then sit back and rake in the gate 
money. I like to take my modest stand on 
the corner of one of the tribunes, as the 
French call the grand-stands, and watch the 
human tide sweep in before each race, and 
out again after it. This is what you hear: 

“There’s my Ray-boo hat. Doesn’t she 
look awful in it?” 

“Dis donc, mon vieux, si on jouait le 
quatorze?” 

“Nein, nein, ich sage dir, du solst nicht 
weiter spielen.” 

“‘__a little P’too model, or do you want a 
Lan-van?” 

“She’s an outsize model—in everything but 
the bean.” 

“Nitchivol Borsch bougna snischkovitch!” 


"Time official name of the organization 





By Roxo 


Drawings by Dynevor Rhys 





“We were wearing our waists under our arms then.” 


“Non voglio-questo qui-non c’e—viva Mus- 
solini!”’ 

“She told me to go to the Loo-ver to get 
edgicated. Edgication? Blah! What I want 
is a heluva good time.” 

“Tuesmarteau! Iln’ajamais gagner de sa vie.” 


“Ow naow, I shouldn’t ply the ite.” 

“Habla Espagiol bodega torrero mala- 
guénas.” 

“He told me dees-nit. Dees is ten and nit 
is nine—number nineteen.” 

“ Nurmi paava 20g baava!” 

“ Nagaski tokyo oshima fujiyama.” 

No wonder the motto of the Société is, 
“Encourage the horse-races and the human 
races will encourage themselves.” 

The race-tracks of France, if mentioned 
by name, would make a list reaching from 
the beginning of this article to the first full 
page and in the rear. The two with which 
we are most concerned are in the Bois de 
Boulogne, within easy taxi-reach of the 
heart of Paris. At Auteuil there are steeple- 
chases, or at Longchamp flat racing, on 
Thursday and Sunday in the season, with 
either one or the other every day in the 
week at one of the neighboring courses. 
In June, there are two very important 
meetings at Chantilly with the historic 
chateau as a background, and, if the sun 
shines, they are both sartorial occasions of 
no mean importance. For the races, in the 
estimation of many who frequent them, are 
nothing more than a huge fashion show. 
Women dress for them as carefully as for 
a presentation at court. Flocks of photog- 

raphers alight on the grounds at an early 
hour, intent on snapping the choicest worms. 
Their taste in worms is rather bizarre. If 
something peculiarly dreadful in a bouffant 
gown, with trick shoes, barbarous hat, and 
outlandish hair-dressing, minces onto the 





“The sociely is also quite remarkable for its collection of high hats, probably unique outside the Belgian Kongo.” 
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grounds, she is surrounded and_ recorded 
within an inch of her life. While a perfectly 
dressed, decorous aristocrat slips unhonored 
and unsnapped through the crowd, for what 
chance has simple chic against such sex-quisite 
curls? 

In the good old days before the war, when 
the French workman was paid three francs a 
day, the sewing-girl fifty centimes for twelve 
hours’ work, francs were four and a fraction to 
the dollar and everything was lovely, the great 
dressmakers used to send their models, beauti- 
fully turned out, to promenade with their well- 
known dislocated glide on the grass and gravel 
of Longchamp and Auteuil. 
That was because the crowd 
was so small, in comparison with 
the hordes of to-day, that a 
costume had some chance of 
being admired—envied—and 
possibly ordered. Nowadays 
the rare superlative is lost, 
swamped by the inundation of 
the average. But I shall never 
believe that the superlative 
was not a rarity even then. You 
will meet plenty of mourners in 
Paris, with, heaven knows, just 
cause to mourn; but the ones 
who make the most fuss are 
those who lament vanished 
elegance, especially feminine 
elegance, and they get a par- 
ticularly bad attack whenever 
you mention the races. 

Now my memory goes back 
to the Grand Prix of t905—can 
you match me? If not, I'll 
tell you what they were wear- 
ing then. Hair was dressed 
high, and looked exactly like 
corrugated copper roofing, on 
which was balanced a purple 
hat, like a large saucer with 
feathers in it. .Gowns were 
mostly white that summer, and 
they began with collars to the 
ears, and descended in a most 
complicated, not to say knob- 
bly outline, rigid as coutil and 
whalebone could make it, to 
the feet. Shoes were almost 
invisible, but pointed like nut- 
picks; stockings were of open- 
work white thread. That was 





before all women had obeyed the silken com- 
mand, “Let your legs so shine before men.” 
Taffeta coats as complicated as differential 
calculus half hid the gowns; and take them all 
in all, we shall not soon look upon their like 
again, I hope. These lovely ladies, whose life 
was just putting on one thing after another, 
rode to the races in victorias, with pug-dogs— 
what could be more elegant than a pug?—by 
their sides, holding frilly parasols in one languid 
white-gloved hand. It is true that the long 


lines of shiny carriages, and their glistening, 
polished horses, pranked out in jingling harness, 
were gay, expensive-looking, and inspiringly 











“Here you may go gathering nuts 
in May, any Sunday you choose.” 
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alive. The men wore invariable morning coats 
and gleaming toppers, and their faces were 
decorated with fancy shrubbery that lent 
great variety to the face-scape of the day. 
Even very young men wore patriarchal 
beards, and the features of the elder generation 
were lost in impenetrable jungles of bushy 
undergrowth, above which their prominent 
noses stood out, rather like rare orchids in a 
tropical forest. 

Ordinary mortals, those who ride to-day in 
taxis, hired open fiacres in those days, if they 
had the price, and inched along by means of 
incredible skeletons of horses, eternally on their 
tiptoes, driven by immense 
round coachmen wearing three 
overcoats and high white glazed 
hats. We went by one of the 
little Seine boats, I remember, 
and arrived so early that we got 
rail places in the pelouse, the 
resort of the impecunious in the 
center of the track, from whence 
we could look across at all the 
magnificence strolling on the 
lawns of the pesage, in front of 
the stands. We ate cherries and 
biscuits out of paper bags, and 
had a glorious, plebeian time. 
The races have never seemed 
quite so thrilling since. 

Even as late as 1913, there 
were hundreds inside the pesage, 
where there are thousands to- 
day, and a real grande toilette 
still had something of a show. 
We were wearing our waists 
under our arms, that season, 
and either of two types of im- 
mense hats—tea trays, or bowls, 
covered with a forest of trim- 
ming, with wires that lurked 
within the bows, and, half sus- 
pected, animated the whole, like 
Sidney Smith’s salad. Those 
were the happy days when 
even the most elegant ladies 
unhesitatingly put three square 
meals a day into their round 
tummies; before all women 
wished to be regarded in that 
bony light obligatory to-day. 

We still go to the races to 
study styles, in spite of the 
crowd, (Concluded on page 134) 





“What chance has simple chic against such sex-quisite curls?” 
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Lady Ashburton and Mrs. Philips, attending the 
races, wearing extremely simple sports ensembles. 
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frown PHOTOGRAPHS 


Madame Jane Renouardt, dressed by Lanvin, in 
gold-colored crépe, stitched in gold, with a parasol. 


(Above) La Baronne Fouquier, Madame Halot, and 
La Baronne de Barbot in the ubiquitous sports wear. 


Reig } WHEN THE SMART PARISIENNE 
The Marquise de Paris and Madame Dubonnet. COSTUME IS 
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FOOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


8Y GivENcer 


Mrs. Van Heukelom, and Miss Van Heukelom, both 
dressed by Chanel in simple coat and frock ensembles. 


(Above) Henriette Lady Davis, dressed by Chanel in 
rust-colored velveteen, and Lady Ashburton in crépe. 


ATTENDS THE RACES HER 
INVARIABLY SIMPLE 
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Princess Sixte de Bourbon Parme in Chanel’s much 
favored shirred crépe coat and matching frock. 








A smart one-piece plaited crépe frock at the races. 
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The accessories of the tailored lady above are particularly new. 


boa-skin in tones of gray, fastened with a gray enamel buckle. 


Her reptile bag is of 
The gloves of washable 


white chamois are stitched and buttoned in black. Bag from Guerin; gloves from Perrin. 





Paris now matches its bags 
and belts, and prefers the 
bags of moderate size. 
The pigskin bag from Ger- 
maine Guerin has a brass 
fastening with initials 
matching the belt-buckle. 





Gaunilet gloves of dressed yellow leather are 
presented by Alexandrine for the particular 
motorist when her entire costume is“sporting.” 


The evening bag of the moment is more often 
than not of old Aubusson tapestry. This 
envelope bag from Agnel has a beige ground. 


PARIS GIVES CHIC TO THE SIMPLEST 
COSTUMES BY SMART 


ACCESSORIES 





A bag of dark blue leather from Isakoff is 
built on more generous lines, which par- 
ticularly adapt it for traveling. The black 
kid gloves from Nicolet have beige and brown 
stitching, and show cuff linings of beige. 





Whole pearls are set like a little coronet along 
the mounting of a rich old brocade bag from 
Hermés. Enamel and marcasite clasp. 





Hermés shows a “zipper” 
bag im a@ new guise. 
Brown pony-skin, with 
the hair left on, is matched 
by brown dog-skin gloves 
with zipper fastenings at 
the side from Alexandrine. 








An amusing gauntlet of gray-beige suede 
from Alexandrine with lining and fringe 
in light coral for the imaginative motorist. 


An evening bag of rare charm from Isakoff 
has a delicate tracery of antique embroidery 
applied on satin with a fastening of silver. 
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Parisiennes now have a 
whim for bags in different 
sizes, such as these lizard 
bags. Natural gray, 
beige or delicate colors 
are used. From Kendall. 


A practical sports glove 
for riding or driving comes 
in heavy tanned leather 
reinforced with yellow cro- 
cheted string to prevent 
slipping. From Hermés. 





A new bag from Hermés has a 
“gate-top” mounting and may be 
had in various colored leathers. 
Suéde gloves from Jouvin have cuffs 
lined with wide grosgrain ribbon. 


The smart smoker chooses a “ galuchat” or 
shagreen envelope bag with matching gray 
cigaret case and lighter. From Isakoff. 





Hermés uses pony-skin with the hair left on for 
sports and travel bags. This “‘zipper” bag of 
fawn and white dog-skin is shown with hand- 
stitched gloves of dog-skin from Hortense. Their 
cuffs fasten on the side with two horn buttons. 








An almost square bag of black or 

brown antelope with a jointed top 

of tortoise-shell, and gold initial. 
From Kendall. 











The traveler may feel at 
home far afield if ac- 
companied by this emer- 
gency bag of pigskin with 
fittings of crystal and gold 
plate, designed by Guerin. 


A perforated golf glove by 
Perrin combines a chamois 
back with tan leather palms. 
The buttoning which comes 
on the top of the wrist al- 
lows a comfortable grip. 





The pull-on glove of beige suéde is 
the one favorite summer model for 
town, and replaces beige antelope 
which has been smartest for winter 
and spring. Gloves from Perrin. 





To take the place of ornate cuffs, 


a suéde glove from Nicolet has 


a tiny flared cuff of self-tone felt. 


The Moyen Age is recalled by 
an Alexandrine glove of pale 
beige kid, studded with dull gold. 


A chamois glove for sports Hor- 
tense makes in natural yellow with 
cuff lining and stitching of brown. 


The dogskin glove for sports or 
travel wear has black hand- 
stitched seams. From Nicolet. 
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“Uncle Oscar took both Bassett and Paul into Richmond Park for an 
afternoon, and there they talked. ‘We're all right when we're sure,’ satd 
Paul. ‘It’s when we're not quite sure that we go down.’ ‘Oh, but we're 
careful then,’ said Bassett. ‘But when are yousure?’ smiled Uncle Oscar.” 
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BY: De FEE LARR ERE 


THE 


ROCKING-HORSE WINNER 


A Story About Young England that May Mystify 
You but Will be Sure to Grip You 


Illustration by 


W. SMITHSON 


with all the advantages, yet she had noluck. She married 

for love, and the love turned to dust. She had bonny 
children, yet she felt they had been thrust upon her, and she 
could not love them. They looked at her coldly, as if they 
were finding fault with her. And hurriedly, she felt she must 
cover up some fault in herself. Yet what it was that she 
must cover up, she never knew. Nevertheless, when her 
children were present, she always felt the center of her heart 
go hard. This troubled her, and in her manner she was all 
the more gentle and anxious for her children, as if she loved 
them very much. Only she herself knew that at the center 
of her heart was a hard little place that could not feel love, 
no, not for anybody. Everybody else said of her: “She is 
such a good mother. She adores her children.’”’ Only she 
herself, and her children themselves, knew it was not so. They 
read it in each other’s eyes. 

There were a boy and two little girls. They livedina pleasant 
house, with a garden, and they had discreet servants, and felt 
themselves superior to any one in the neighborhood. 

Although they lived in style, they felt always an anxiety in 
the house. There was never enough money. The mother had 
a small income, and the father had a small income, but not 
nearly enough for the social position which they had to keep 
up. The father went in to town to some office. But though 
he had good prospects, these prospects never materialized. 
There was always the grinding sense of the shortage of money, 
though the style was always kept up. 

SK 
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"Twine was a woman who was beautiful, who started 


T LAST the mother said, ‘I will see if J can’t make some- 
thing.”” But she did not know where to begin. She 
racked her brains, and tried this thing and the other, but 
could not find anything successful. The failure made deep 
lines come into her face. Her children were growing up, they 
would have to go to school. There must be more money, 
there must be more money. The father, who was always 
very handsome and expensive in his tastes, seemed as if he 
never would be able to do anything worth doing. And the 
mother, who had a great belief in herself, did not succeed any 
better, and her tastes were just as expensive. 

And so the house came to be haunted by the unspoken 
phrase: There must be more money! There must be more money! 
The children could hear it all the time, though nobody said 
it aloud. They heard it at Christmas, when the expensive 
and splendid toys filled the nursery. Behind the shining 
modern rocking-horse, behind the smart doll’s house, a voice 
would start whispering: There must be more money! There 
must be more money! And the children would stop playing, 
to listen for a moment. They would look into each other’s 
eyes, to see if they had all heard. And each one saw in the eyes 
of the other two, that they too had heard. ‘There must be 
more money! There must be more money!”’ 

It came whispering from the springs of the still-swaying 
rocking-horse, and even the horse, bending his wooden, champ- 
ing head, heard it. The big doll, sitting so pink and smirking 
in her new pram, could hear it quite plainly, and seemed to be 
smirking all the more self-consciously because of it. The 
foolish puppy, too, that took the place of the teddy-bear, he 
was looking so extraordinarily foolish, for no other reason but 
that he heard the secret whisper all over the house: ‘There 
must be more money.”’ ; 

Yet nobody ever said it aloud. The whisper was every- 
where, and therefore no one spoke it. Just as no one ever 





BROADHEAD 


says: ‘‘We are breathing!’’—in spite of the fact that breath 
is coming and going all the time. 

“Mother!” said the boy Paul one day. ‘‘Why don’t we 
keep a car of our own? Why do we always use uncle’s, or else 
a taxi?” 

‘Because we’re the poor members of the family,” said the 
mother. 

“But why are we, Mother?” 

““Well—I suppose—”’ she said slowly and _ bitterly, 
because your father has no luck.” 


Se 


HE boy was silent for some time. 
Mother?”’ he asked, rather timidly. 

“No, Paul! Not quite. It’s what causes you to have money.” 

“Oh!” said Paul vaguely. ‘I thought when Uncle Oscar 
said filthy lucker, it meant money.” 

‘Filthy lucre does mean money,” 
it’s lucre, not luck.” 

“Oh!” said the boy. ‘Then what is luck, Mother?” 

“Tt’s what causes you to have money. If you’re lucky you 
have money. That’s why it’s better to be born lucky than 
rich. If you’re rich, you may lose your n oney. But if you’re 
lucky, you will always get more money.” 

“Oh! Will you? And is Father not lucky?” 

“Very unlucky, I should say,” she said bitterly. 

The boy watched her with unsure eyes. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. Nobody ever knows why one person is 
lucky and another unlucky.” 

“Don’t they? Nobody at all? Does nobody know?” 

“Perhaps God! But He never tells.” 

“He ought .to, then. And aren’t you lucky either, Mother?” 

“T can’t be, if I married an unlucky husband.” 

“But by yourself, aren’t you?” 

“T used to think I was before I married. 
am very unlucky, indeed.” 

“Why?” 

“Well—never mind! Perhaps I’m not really,’’ she said. 

The child looked at her, to see if she meant it. But he saw, 
by the lines of her mouth, that she was only trying to hide 
something from him. 

“Well, anyhow,” he said stoutly, “I’m a lucky person.” 

“Why?” said his mother, with a sudden laugh. 

He stared at her. He didn’t even know why he had said it. 

“‘God told me,” he asserted, brazening it out. 

“‘T hope He did, dear!” she said again, with a laugh, but 
rather bitter. 

“He did, Mother!”’ 

“Excellent!” said the mother, using one of her husband’s 
exclamations. 

The boy saw she did not believe him: or rather, that she 
paid no attention to his assertion. This angered him some- 
what, and made him want to compel her attention. 

S< 
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it’s 


“Is luck money, 


said the mother. “But 


Now I think I 


E WENT off by himself, vaguely, in a childish way, 

seeking for the clue to “luck.”’ Absorbed, taking no 
heed of other people, he went about with a sort of stealth, 
seeking inwardly for luck. He wanted luck, he wanted it, he 
wanted it. When the two girls were playing dolls in the 
nursery, he would sit on his big rocking-horse, charging madly 
into space, with a frenzy that made (Continued on page 122) 
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HOW TO HAVE THE COURAGE OF 
YOUR OWN COMPLEXION 


Make-Up, Applied with Loving Care, Can Do 
A Great Deal That Nature Did Not Do, 
But a Permanently Good Skin 


ie 


REMOVABLE rose-leaf complexion may be beautiful 
A while it lasts, but it certainly can’t be listed under the 
commodities that are a joy forever. And it has a dis- 
concerting way of “walking out on” you in critical moments. 
Make-up applied with an artist’s unerring hand and a mother’s 
tender care is delightful, providing the cheek that bears the 
rouge is damask and innocent of pores, and of acne (referred to 
in less fidgety circles as pimples and blackheads). Powder 
adherents and foundation creams that are made to form a 
powder-base that gives the skin a bland smoothness are mere 
reeds to lean upon if they are used to conceal an inadequate 
complexion. That Duco finish is never there when you want it. 
I once asked Madame Helena Rubinstein what a foundation 
cream was, and she said, ‘‘It is one of those things that makes 
you look beautiful while you have it on and like nothing on 
earth when you take it off.”” Then she went on to say when a 
foundation cream could be used with impunity and success— 
but I shall tell you about that later. The underlying principles 
of beauty are made of far, far sterner stuff. All those things 
that are superimposed are necessarily short-lived. You should 
be able, in all weathers and all climates and at any time of day, 
to have the courage of your own complexion. Given a clear 
transparent flawless skin, as a base, anything you add to it isa 
matter of artistic whim, and not necessity, which is truly a 
comforting thought. 

Each of the beauty culturists that have made themselves 
famous throughout the country—and some of them throughout 
the world—have certain basic treatments that they employ to 
achieve a lovely natural skin and all of these, in their simple 
form, one can do oneself. These are treatments that every 
one would do well to consider. It is merely a matter of deciding 
which one meets the needs of your particular type of 
skin. This time of year, when your skin is being 
exposed to sun and wind and subjected daily to a 
species of tanning process, is a good time to begin some 
basic treatment that will build up for you, gradually 
the skin you Jove to claim as your own. 

On these pages are presented alphabetically the 
theories of several famous beauty culturists and some 
of their best-known preparations for basic treatments, 
preparations that are quite distinct from cosmetics 
and make-up and not to be confused with them. 
Make-up we shall consider separately. There is much 
to be said about it, and it should be approached with 
intelligence and a certain amount of awe. 

Since the basis of all summer treatments is to supply 
or replace the natural oils that give the skin its 
flexibility and transparency, and to protect the skin 
from excessive burn, the treatments given here are 
those used on a skin that has a tendency to dryness 
and a certain parchment-like quality due to exposure. 
However, any of these treatments, which are extremely 


For the sunburned and wind-tanned skin, Eliza- 
beth Arden has a series of easily applied, simple 
preparations that restore the skin to its original 
color and texture with certain definite improve- 
ments that nature, in most cases, never thought of. 


Is Achieved only by Basic Treatments 


By Lucite BucHANAN 





simple and easy to apply, may be used on the average skin, 
all the year round, with gratifying results. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


HE house of Elizabeth Arden, which is first on our al- 

phabetical list of famous beauty specialists, puts its faith in 
skin toning. The whole tone and flexibility of the skin is im- 
proved and made normal and healthy by the application of a 
series of preparations, the action of which is assisted by rapid 
patting. We will begin with the evening treatment. In the 
first step in this before-bed treatment, a bit of cotton is wet 
in cold water and then dipped in Venetian Skin Tonic, a mild 
astringent made by this house. To this, on the same bit of 
moistened cotton, is added the cleansing cream, and then the 
face and neck are “washed” with this, carefully and slowly, 
and then dried with a bit of tissue or cotton. The next step is 
to stroke in firmly, with the finger tips, the Orange Skin Food 
made by this house. If the face is inclined to be rather full, 
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Elizabeth Arden recommends 
Cream Velva, another cream 
not quite so nourishing as the 
Orange Skin Food. If the face 
is thin and inclined to wrinkle, 
Elizabeth Arden’s Muscle Oil is 
applied to the face, especially 
to those spots that are apt to 
wrinkle, and is left on, after 
the surplus has been wiped off, all night. 

The morning treatment that this house recommends is 
identical with the night treatment, except that the skin food is 
patted in for five or even ten minutes, if one has time, and then 
the treatment is finished by saturating a cotton pad with cold 
water and skin tonic, and patting the face with it. After this 
the face is quickly gone over with a piece of ice. If there is a 
tendency toward small veins in the face, the ice had better be 
omitted. 










DorOTHY GRAY 


HE basis of the treatment of this house is promotion of cir- 

culation, arrived at by patting and by certain local exercise 
of the face and chin. Dorothy Gray does not approve of ordi- 
nary massage, of masks, or what are elegantly known as “ mud- 
packs.’”’ These last two, she says, loosen the tissues and make 
the skin yellow. The typical Dorothy Gray treatment for 
the average skin that has become sun-burned and weather- 
beaten, begins by the application of Dorothy Gray cleansing 
cream, which is thin and easily liquefied; this is carefully spread 













She may meditate in maiden fancy 
free who “rests her face’’—literally 
—in an ingeniously constructed 
chin-strap from Primrose House. 





Now you can mix your own com- 
plexion with this clever set of Armida 
white face-powder. and one or combi- 
nation of four tints that come with it. 


over the face and then removed with tissue. After this, Dorothy 
Gray Tissue Cream is applied, or Dorothy Gray’s Special 
Mixture, if the skin is particularly dry, or has been exposed 
to particularly trying weather conditions. This is patted in 
until the skin is pink—about ten minutes—and what is not 
removed when the face is gently wiped with tissue is allowed to 
remain on over night. 

Dorothy Gray’s morning treatment is started by rousing the 
circulation by patting with cotton and Orange Flower Skin 
Tonic. This patting must be done for about five minutes. 
Dorothy Gray makes a special patter, with a rubber disk at the 
end, that facilitates this patting. By means of this, friction can 
be applied by a vertical stroke, assisting the skin and its under- 
lying tissue to become firm and elastic. If you have a tendency 
to an over-full chin, or one with relaxed muscles, the Dorothy 


.Gray patter is used under the chin for three minutes. Dorothy 








Primrose House’s new “ sun-burned”’ 
powder that gives you the healthy 
tan of the tennis-playing Nordic, 
with none of its disadvantages. 






Elizabeth Arden’s “ Velua Shampoo” 
is a waterless shampoo that works 
itself up into a lather that rubs off 
and leaves your hair perfectly clean. 


Gf. Naw 
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Gray devotes much attention to the chin line, and takes it into 
consideration in all of her treatments. 

After this tonic has been patted in and dried, Dorothy Gray’s 
Russian Astringent is applied and allowed to dry on the face. 
This astringent leaves a white powder, which is wiped off with 


wet cotton. Russian Astringent Cream, a special Dorothy 
Gray preparation, is then mixed with the skin tonic to a creamy 
mixture and patted until absorbed. Ice is then applied and the 
face dried. 

If the nose and chin are oily, which is often the case even 
when the rest of the skin is dry, the Russian Astringent Cream 
is put on and allowed to dry. 

MARIE EARLE 
HIS house works on the theory that the texture and color 
of the skin depend upon two things, the preservation and 
protection of the surface of the skin by an imperceptible film of 
oil, and upon the nourishment and stimulation of the deeper 
muscles and tissues by gentle stroking. This house also insists 
upon a “balanced skin diet.” The basic treatment of this 
house, given here, is one that is used even in special diseased 
conditions of the skin in order to get the skin functioning nor- 
mally before special treatments are given. 

The first step in the treatment of this house is the use of a 
rich nourishing cream, Cream Antirides. This is spread over 
the face and neck and removed with tissue, to cleanse. Marie 
Earle, you know, is the house that absolutely forbids you to 
wash your face. This method has a large number of devotees. 
Then to nourish the skin, the Essential Cream anda preparation 
called Cucumber Emulsion are applied to the face, the cream 
first and then the Emulsion, with a gentle stroking movement— 
the characteristic technique of the Marie Earle house. The 
Cucumber Emulsion makes the cream more effective, but is not 
absolutely necessary. This is left on as long as possible and is 
removed with tissue before retiring. 

The same treatment is applied in the morning, and left on 
during the bath, after which it is wiped off, and a freshener or 
toning lotion, called Almond Astringent, which also removes 


Marie Earle equips a walrus-hide traveling-case with 
all of your favorite beauty necessities—enough to last 
you for a month’s travel, compactly enclosed, with 
none of the unnecessary and meaningless small objects. 


the excess cream, is applied, and wiped off with tissue. Marie 
Earle suggests applying astringents and lotions with atomizers 
this house makes especially for them, so that they may be 
applied in a fine penetrating spray. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 


HE treatments of Primrose House are based on “muscle 

molding” by an extremely gentle massage that consists of 
gentle kneading, rather than patting or rubbing for stimulation 
from without. This massage is done according to charts that 
Primrose House provides for home use. When they are used 
there is no chance of hit-or-miss massage that usually misses 
and does far more harm than good. 

Primrose House begins its simple basic treatment by an 
application of Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream, another cream of the 
“thin” type that liquifies easily and is readily spread over the 
neck and face. After this has been removed with tissue, Prim- 
rose Face Molding Cream is applied according to specified 
charts, with a “pressing and lifting” motion, for from five to 
ten minutes. When this is removed with tissue a skin freshener 
and mild astringent, called Balsam Astringent, is applied. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


FOr summer or for all the year round, Helena Rubinstein 
has perfected a simple three-preparation treatment ex- 
tremely easy to apply, and most gratifying in its results. This 
treatment begins with a soap substitute, to be used with warm 
water. If one has the so-called average skin that is subject to 
the merely average failings Helena Rubinstein’s Open Pore 


the nose and chin where clogged pores are apt to form open 


Paste, a soft white cream is applied to the face, especially to 
a 


pores and blackheads. This paste is then worked into a lather 


with rather hot water and a soft cloth, and thoroughly rinsed 
with cold water, as one would use any soap. If your skin is 
at all inclined to be coarse and oily, and blessed with a decided 
tendency toward open pores, and these blemishes are 
thoroughly tanned in by exposure, you will prefer to use 
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Caron by a stroke of genius has produced a 
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that gives the bath a delightful fragrance. 
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A small compact case, made to contain both cos- 
metics and your necessary creams is presented 
by Helena Rubinstein for the inveterate motorist. 


Helena Rubinstein’s Beauty Grains, instead of the Open Pore 
Paste, as a soap substitute. The Beauty Grains are a little more 
drastic in their action than the Open Pore Paste, and if used 
regularly will unfailingly close open pores, eliminate blackheads, 
and give the skin a fine texture. After using one of these soap 
substitutes, the next step in this three-preparation treatment is 
the application of Pasteurized Cream, an essential cream, com- 
pounded to reproduce the secretions of a normally healthy skin. 
An impoverished skin, or one that has become “leathery” from 
wind and sun, becomes rejuvenated when fed with this cream, 
patted freely into the neck and face, without friction. 


A WoNDERFUL SKIN Foop 


_ third step in this treatment is the use of Helena Rubin- 
stein’s Beautifying Skin Food, which is really a clear skin 
cream, of particularly active and penetrating properties. The 
Pasteurized Cream soothes and heals, the Skin Food, applied 
by a system of gentle stimulating pats, rouses the skin to a new 
action and clearness. The Skin Food will also do away with 
freckles, and the network of fine wrinkles caused by exposure. 
Constant use of it will produce a clear transparent skin of 
satiny texture. 

Each of the houses mentioned here, has of course, other basic 
treatments for particular kinds of skins, for special needs. There 


This “close-up” of Helena Rubinstein’s case shows 
the convenient bottles covered with gold-plated metal, 
into which glass bottles fit with a spring, and the 
small gold boxes with glass linings. All in a tan 
leather case, with a vivid lacquer-red leather lining. 





aa 


are highly specialized treatments for the habitually dry skin, for 
the habitually oily skin, for skins with a tendency to certain 
blemishes. The treatments given here, however, are the simple 
basic treatments for the skin that is known as average, with the 
average reaction to sun, wind, and exposure. It will be noticed 
that none of these treatments involve massage, except one, 
from Primrose House, and this is a specified carefully directed 
massage according to definite charts. These charts are made 
not merely to show the movement of the massage, but also the 
muscular structure of the face. A great deal of harm can be 
done by indiscriminate massage; it should never be attempted 
except by an expert. Whenever patting is required to put on 
cream, it is to be done with firm light movements, never hard 
enough to do more than promote a tingling surface circulation. 


CONCERNING MAKE-UP 


ACH of the houses spoken of here has also its particular 
line of make-up, which harmonizes in nature and con- 
sistency with the basic treatments. It is a good idea, then, to 
use the make-up cosmetics of the houses whose other prepara- 
tions you use. These cosmetics are most carefully chosen and 
made with definite reasons, so that they blend with the ingredi- 
ents of the basic treatments and prevent that obviously made- 
up look that smart women are now leaving to the ladies from 
Bingville. There is really no reason why any one should look 
as if they were about to take part inamateur theatricals. The 
most painstakingly made-up woman, one who really goes in 
for artistic and careful hand-work, is the one whose final result 
does not show the brush technique of the worker. . Modern 
effects of broken color are not amusing on the face; the 
exquisitely blended and velvety finish of the old Flemish 
masters is a far better thing to strive for. But, as I said at 
the beginning of this article, that is a subject that shall be 
taken up in a later issue, and at length. 





Dorothy Gray makes summer bath-salts, 
soap, and dusting-powder with the fragrance 
of rose-geranium, attractively presented. 
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One side of this toilet-case 
forms a double door, behind 
which open four drawers for 
toilet articles, make-up, man- 
icure tools, and clean linen. 


Madame’s traveling costume 
is a brown suéde coat with six 
pockets buttoned with violet 
lacquer balls. These pockets 
are embroidered in violet and 
orange. The hat and gloves 
are of skin to match the coat; 
a long violet veil passes under 
the hat and floats out behind. 


(Below) This little flat bag is 
made of bands of fawn-colored 
leather and gray buckskin 
woven together. The initials 
and the lock are enameled. 
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DESIGNED BY ERTE 
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An umbrella-holder is of 
heavy wool fabric, edged with 
leather. It can be rolled and 
held close by means of a strap 
of leather attached inside. 


Below, in the middle, is a 
drawing that shows how in- 
geniously the different boxes 
that form the dress trunk are 
closed and held together with 
steel bars that slide into place. 
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A remarkable dress trunk 
opens screen-fashion so that 
it has ten compartments. In 
each of these compartments is 
hung one dress, which has-its 
separate compartment and 
does not become wrinkled. 
Movable steel bars hold the 
entire trunk tightly closed. 


(Right) Compartments on all 
four sides of this hat-box 
are opened by letting down 
the sides of the box. Each 
hat, in its own private stall, 
fits over a little cushion on 
a bar that can be adjusted 
to the height of the hat. 
A large hat fits in the top. 
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The luggage shown on these 
two pages are abstract ideas, 
and may not be purchased. 
Frequently Harper’s Bazar 
has inquiries from readers 
who wish to know where Erté 
models may be bought; unless 
specified, the Erté designs 
are not actual merchandise. 


(Below) Three parts fit to- 
gether to form this shoe trunk 
that opens in two places. 
The two ends each contain 
twelve little drawers, each 
one holding one shoe, while 
the center part holds double 
these. Thus the box holds 
twenty-four pairs of shoes. 
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A SHort RESUME OF PREVIOUS PARTS: 


OVETT BRADIER, past forty and 
(F seasoned by an exceptionally vigorous 
and unscrupulous career in the oil- 
fields of Mexico, had gone back to Tampico to 
take away Vida Corew, the wife of the superin- 
tendent of the Alianza Company, whom he had 
met and fallen in love with before malaria 
forced his retirement to New York for a year. 
Perhaps the malaria, perhaps a mellowing 
and maturing of his point of view, which were 
both confusing and inexplicable to him, had 
modified his habitual ruthlessness. At any 
rate, he found his interest more engaged with 
the harassing problems of Presby Corew than 
with his cooling affair with Vida. And when 
Corew naturally accused Bradier of attempting 
to wreck his career before stealing his wife, 
Bradier’s personal pride and old business in- 
stinct drove him to seeking for what was wrong 
in Mexico. 

The search led him to George K. Lentz, the 
head of the Alianza Company, and here he 
discovered what made him suspect that Lentz 
was plotting to wreck the Company. To 
further his investigation, he enlisted the ser- 
vices of Deleker, a young oil man he had picked 
up at the sea terminal, and Teresita, a dancing 
girl he had met at the Bolivar café, whose youth 
and beauty had attracted his attention. 


FirFtTH PART 


RADIER’S life, his state of mind, were, 

really, what it was inevitable they should 
be without Vida; when he had grown remoter 
from the world of affairs, the affair of oil, he 
had refounded all his existence on their love; 
and, now that had collapsed, his sense of empti- 
ness was correspondingly deeper. His hope, 


his promises of happiness, had been so high. 
What was it, he wondered, that had ruthlessly 
destroyed them? It seemed to Bradier that 
his head had conquered what should have been 
the invincible forces of his heart: as soon as his 
thoughts of Vida were shorn of emotion they 
had appeared ridiculous. He had realized 
that most clearly in the admittance that his 
age was inappropriate to romance; he wasn’t 
too old for feeling—although he had no faint 
desire for it now—but he was for the labors of 
creating a practical actuality, a social and 
civilized condition, out of a primitive impulse. 
But how much of this, after all, could he tell 
Vida? 


RADIER wanted to explain it all, exactly 

as it had occurred to him; he wanted Vida 
to know everything that had’ gone through his 
head; and then, it was his belief, they might 
construct a different and lasting relationship, 
a permanent light sincere attachment. His 
thoughts, he told himself, had been very com- 
plete, very convincing; she couldn’t help but 
be impressed, swayed, by them. Of course, 
the connection of the whole situation with 
Presby Corew made it awkward; on that plane 
it had been nearly impossible. If he were 
certain of his attitude toward Vida, what was 
he going to say to Presby? What could he 
say? The direct thing, naturally, was better— 
I thought I wanted to take your wife from you 
and have her for myself, but I find I don’t. 
That was better in theory; but he couldn’t say 
it to Corew. Not like that. His substitution 
of honesty for shallow form could not be made 
to cover every eventuality. It was extremely 
awkward because, between them, Vida’s pride 
must suffer. Presby would, naturally, take 
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her back from him, but it would be a scene 
painfully approaching comedy. 

It was probable Vida would repudiate both 
of them, leave them for a third condition en- 
tirely her own. She was as independent in 
spirit as she was unpredictable. Yet nothing 
that she might do would relieve him from the 
obligation of a full admission to Presby Corew. 
Thank God, he would be brief. The fact was 
that, in the present stage of society, there was 
no room for truth; no one could do or say what 
was simplest. He saw more clearly than ever 
how feeling, false or actual, continually upset 
reason; but the trouble with him now was that 
the reverse of this was so. Was it the result 
of the tropical fever, the calentura, in him? 
He could understand its attacking his physical 
atoms, poisoning and wasting them; but, far 
more than his body, his mind had been changed. 
In a way, it seemed to him, lately his mind had 
been created. Whatever had happened, he 
had been separated from the established mass 
of thought and sensation. 


He WAS only avoiding the difficulties con- 
nected with Vida and Presby—he must 
meet them as soon as possible. Vida had said 
that, probably, she would be in Tampico within 
a week; and he was glad of that; for in any other 
case he would have had to return immediately 
to Chorreras. It began to be evident to him 
what she would do—he had been, ultimately, 
right: she wouldn’t go back to Presby. Not 
under the circumstances. After a cursed bad 
time for him they would all three separate to 
their enormous individual benefit. His sense 
of confidence rapidly returned; in the end 
reason would be magnificently justified. For 
example, it would have been criminal folly for 
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“ Bradier waited, composing his nerves, and then he turned: ‘It’s no use, Teresita, it isn’t in me.’” 


Presby to have shot him—he, Govett Bradier, 
was at fault in that—just as it would have been 
futile for him to marry Vida in a spirit of con- 
ventional obligation. He didn’t want her, 
Corew was better off without her, and she would 
be sick of them both. He’d telephone for 
Presby, and they would have dinner together, 
the three of ‘them; a dinner that would end in a 
great deal of friendly drinking and good sense. 

In the meantime he could concentrate his 
attention on George K. Lentz; probably, when 
Vida and Corew were in Tampico, that affair 
too would be solved. There weren’t many 
baffling elements left. But he wished that 
Olwine was stil] connected with the Alianza 
department of banking; he didn’t believe for 
a minute that Lentz was stupid enough to mis- 
appropriate to his private use Alianza funds: 
but Olwine had been aware of the whole local 
financial situation. He was, in his own capac- 
ity, as informed as‘Luis Sixto. Govett Bradier 
once more went over the facts in connection 
with Lentz. He was depreciating the Chorreras 
and Zacamixtle properties of the Alianza Com- 
pany by paid agents, an organizer or appraiser 
of Pan-American properties was staying with 
him; and he had such an aversion to interference 
or even investigation, that he had employed 
a man to kill Bradier. The possibility of a 
drastic counter-attack occurred to him: he 


remembered Teresita’s practical advice, but 
he dropped it at once. He regarded the element 
of danger with a complete equanimity—he had 
never been interested in compromise, but al- 
ways in success. 

There were various avenues of procedure 
open to him—such as a skilful persuasion ap- 
plied to the light-haired boy—but he still 
thought that it was preferable to wait, for 
another day anyhow. The chances were 
against a crystallization of Lentz’s plans so 
soon. And then there was Deleker’s report— 
he would have seen Teresita before he came to 
the Imperial. 


Wy ZEN Deleker arrived he bore an expres- 
sion of rueful amusement. 

“What the devil do you think?” he proceeded 
at once. “Teresita was in a rage with Chepa 
when I got there. They were, of course, still 
in bed; but Teresita was like a hurricane in 
a sheet. She could hardly talk. It took me 
a long while to find out what was the matter 
and it was this—Chepa would tell Teresita 
nothing. She had heard nothing, she had 
learned nothing, there were no notes or papers. 
Mr. Bradier, she fell in love with him. She 
did for a fact, and, naturally, like Shermer, she 
warned him against us all. At last Teresita 
put me out; and I don’t mind adding this—she 








was like a small dark Venus in a pink cloud.” 

That, Deleker’s information and not his 
response to beauty, Bradier hadn’t been pre- 
pared for; and yet it was entirely probable, 
he now recognized. The loyalty developed in 
Chepa was no different from the loyalty—yes, 
to him—in Teresita. However, it was decidedly 
funny; Deleker’s look of dejection added to its 
humor. 

“Not one word would she repeat,” he said 
again. “I called her some things myself. 
It was no good. Love had claimed her. Tere- 
sita was stirred up because I could see she was 
afraid you’d think she had failed you. She 
said that she should have undertaken Mr. 
James Hattrick herself; but she’d had no idea 
Chepa was such a soft candle. But she didn’t 
want you to see her making advances to some 
other man. Listen, Mr. Bradier, I wouldn’t 
overlook Teresita while I was so attentive to 
George K. Lentz. I’m not so sure I wouldn’t 
rather disregard him. There will be a minute 
when Teresita realizes you are going home with 
no proper or improper token of affection for 
her. She hasn’t graspedit yet. Ican let you in 
on that. I’ll bet anything you like she has had 
very expensive prayers said for the two of you.” 

Govett Bradier replied curtly, with no trace 
of gratitude, that their affair was with Lentz 
and not the girls of the (Continued on page 128) 
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Harper's Bazar 
hopping Service 





(Top) Washable suéde 
slip-on gloves, hand- 
slitched in black, $5. 
Heavy elk-skin slip-on 
gloves, $4.50. One button 
washable suéde gloves hand- 
stitched in black, $3.75. 
Suéde in white, cream, 
beige; elk-skin in cream. 











Lined suéde jacket with two 
pockets, rose, sand, gray, blue, 
green, 34 to 42, $25. Pre- 
shrunk flannel shirt, tan, blue, 
rust, gray, rose, grecn, 34 
to 42, $9.50. Mole-skin or 
gabardine breeches, brown or 
gray, 26 lo 34 waist, $22.50. 


(Above) Felt hat, grosgrain 
binding and band. Small, 
medium, large, toast, gray, 
brown, black; $14.50. Fabric 
belt, tan and brown, black and 
while, $2. Box calf shoes, 
S-inch height $16, 12-inch 
height $18, 16 inch height $20. 





SPORTS 
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DAYTIME ACTIVITIES 


(Above, left) Practical for traveling or comfortable fer golf 
is this light-weight, two-piece knitted suit with a flattering 
square neck. The skirt is on an elastic band and has 
two inverted plaits in the front. This may be had in blue, 
rose, gray, beige, or lettuce green, sizes 34 to 44, $18.75. 


(Center) For town or country, motoring or walking, ihis two- 
tone tweed coat in brown, tan, or green is practical and 
smart. Lined with crépe de Chine, it has two plaits on 
either side stitched half to the knee, giving the youthful slim 


line with a “movement” when walking, 34 to 40, $85.00. 


(Above, right) This adaptation of Helen Wills’ tennis dress 
is particularly well suited to this active sport. In white 
English broadcloth, $18.50, or white crépe de Chine $29.50, 
sizes 14 to 38. (Left) Two-piece washable silk dress, self 
and white stripes, coral, green, blue, tan, 14 to 44, $35.00. 











CLOTHES FOR SUMMER 
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SUMMER EVENING CLOTHES 
OF DISTINCTION 


The dress of crépe Roma at the left has a slightly uneven 
hem-line in front. The material is double on the lower por- 
tion of the bodice. The back is without fulness with the side 
flare starting under the belt which has a smartly glittering 
rhinestone bow. White, flesh, lipstick red, 36 to 44, $45. 


Copy of a Chéruit model, this crépe Roma wrap is straight 
in the back with full points falling loosely in the front, giving 
a cape effect. These sheer wraps are smart worn either 
with a matching dress or with a harmonizing one. White, 
flesh, lipstick red, green, or black. Sizes 36 to 40, $39.50. 


On the right is an excellent copy in chiffon of a Chanel 
frock. It has softly draped “angel wings” from the shoul- 
ders with greater fulness coming from under them. Circular 
fulness ts set in the center front of the skirt hanging longer than 
the hem. In lipstick red, black, or. soft green, 34 to 44, $75. 
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4] NOTE—Harper’s Bazar 
has selected for you this 
month a group of evening 
clothes and a group of 
sports clothes, and sports 
and evening lingerie from 
the smart New York shops. 
In ordering send check or 
money-order to Harper’s 
Bazar Shopping Service 
giving description of 
the merchandise you 
desire with color and size. 
Harper’s Bazar Shop- 
ping Service, 119 W. 
4oth St., New York City. 
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(Above) This Reboux scarf is 
two and a third yards square. 
The center is white brocaded 
satin, the border is double 
Georgette in chartreuse green, 
yellow, pink, pervenche blue, 
magenta, or white, and the 
corners are black satin, $35. 
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To the left is a full-length 
tunic of lace with crépe Geor- 
gelle yoke, sleeves, and in- 
serts in the skirt. Youthful 
and simple, it is correct for 
afternoon wear in town or 
country. In all black, or all 
beige, sizes 34 to 44, $20.75. 
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A good quality radium silk 
chemise with brassiére top, 
fastening in the back. 
The slit sides and plaits 
make this comfortable for 
sports wear. In pink or 
black, 34 to 40, $7.75. 














This self-striped tub silk 
athletic suit is extremely 
popular among active 
sportswomen. It launders 
easily, and is soft and com- 
fortable. In pink only, 
36 to 42. Price, $4.75. 





(Below) Real filet lace 
brassiére in white only, 
sizes 32 to 4o, $8.25. 
French brassiére in crépe 
de Chine with net footing, 
ribbon straps. Sizes 32 to 
36. Pink or rose, $3.50. 
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Batiste chemise with dou- 
ble shoulder-straps, Bel- 
gian hand-drawn work, in 
pink or peach, sizes 34, 36, 
and 38, $1.95. Drawers 
matching chemise, sizes 19, 
21, and 23, also $1.95. 






















French hand-made crépe de Chine slip, to the 
left, has hemstitching around the top and in 
the shoulder-straps. It has a deep shadow- 
proof hem and large plait laid back flat over 
each hip, white or pink, 36 to 44, $12.75. 


(Below, left) Moire ribbon garter-belt with 
two bones in front, pink or rose, 26 to 36 even 
sizes, $4.50. Webbed elastic corset with two 
bones in the back and a satin insert front and 
back, in peach only. All sizes 24 to 34. $8.50. 
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(Right) An imported pink 
silk batiste corset has 
coral faille ribbon trim- 
ming, removable bones in 
front and back, and front 
fastening. It comes in 
even sizes 26 to 36; $12.75. 


(Below) Evening brassiére 
of fine glove silk, French 
hand made, real lace 
trimming, ribbon straps. 
Deep “V” in back, fasten- 
ing with one _ button. 
Pink only, 32 to 38; $4.50. 





(Below, left) A French hand-made triple voile 
evening chemise with tiny double shoulder-straps, 
is trimmed with self-material, has a deep “V” 
back, and is cut low under arms, with side plait- 
ings. In black, white, pink, 32, 34, 36; $13.95. 


(Below, right) Chiffon evening chemise with 
lace brassiére top, buttoning low in the back, 
cluster plaited, contrasting ribbon and flowers, 
lace top lined with triple voile. This is to be had 
in peach, pink, maize, blue, 36 to 40; $12.50. 


































(Left) Suitable for eve- 
ning wear, French corset 
with open-work silk elastic 


front, satin back, side lac- 


ings, curved front with one 
bone, longer back. Pink, 
26 to 36 even sizes; $15.50. 


§ NOTE—Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service will make 
the smart new mode accessible to you by presenting 
clothes and accessories selected from the New York 
shops. To purchase these New York fashions send check 
or money-order with size, color, and description of 
merchandise desired and Harper’s Bazar will send it to 
you with shipping expenses prepaid. Address, Harper’s 
Bazar Shopping Service, 119 W. 4oth St., N. Y. C. 


(Left) Two-piece evening set. Lace 
trimmed Georgette drawers. Geor- 
gette-lined matching lace brassiére, 
under-arm fastening. In pink, 
white, lavender, 36 and 38; $12.75. 


(Right) Crépe satin eve- 
ning slip with lace bras- 
siére top and scalloped 
lace at bottom. Cut low 












in the back and under the 
arms. In white or flesh, 
sizes 34 to 4o; $14.75. 
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““*Get back,’ ordered Tony, 


By ARTHUR SOMERS 
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‘I can make it myself, and I want to win this bet.’”’ 


ASTRAL FRIEND 


The Fascinatin Tony 
4 i 


a 


“AND furthermore,” said Mad Tony 
Stark, ‘‘there isn’t a single feat of the 
ordinary steeple-jack—even the so- 

called human fly—that I wouldn’t guarantee to 

duplicate.” 

There was a gasp of astonishment, incredu- 
lous disbelief, from the throats of practically all 
of the half dozen guests of Mr. Wemyss. Even 
I, prepared by now to look for the ulterior mean- 
ing in Tony’s words, was a bit staggered by this 
bit of braggadocio. Boasting speech was so 
incompatible with the character of Tony Stark, 
as I thought I knew it, that I cast an involun- 
tary glance at his wine-glass. But it was turned 
down, as it had been all evening. 

“Oh, come now, Tony.” It was Wemyss, our 


Stark Performs 


New Feat of Detecting 


Illustrated by Wattace MorcGan 


host, who spoke. ‘You don’t mean to tell me 
that you could scale the side of a house.” 

“Of course, I mean to tell you exactly that,” 
replied Tony, calmly. 

The tall candles flickered in a momentary 
draft, and I caught the reflected gleam in the 
eyes of my friend. Ordinarily, Stark’s eyes 
were merrily blue, mischievous, but kindly; 
yet now they were hard, and that translucent 
quality which marked them was absent. They 
glittered like hard and opaque glass. 

I glanced around the table; an absurd thing to 
do, for I knew every one present, had known 
them for years. Yet Tony Stark was not boast- 
ing idly; there was some purpose in his challeng- 
ing utterances. And a challenge must be aimed 


at some one. Who, then, was the target of his 
speech? 

The somewhat pompous, rather elderly 
Wemyss? But Wemyss was a sort of relation 
by adoption of Tony; many a time, in prep 
school days, so Tony had told,me, old Wemyss 
had tipped him. The sister of Wemyss or her 
husband, Garrell, the architect? But Tony 
Stark’s acquaintance with them had been as 
long and cordial as with his host. Besides my- 
self, there were but two others, Dorothy 
Lounsdale and Ted Sterret. But these love- 
birds, so soon to be married, had been oblivious 
of every one all evening; nothing in their speech 
or actions would call forth such a challenge. 

Well, I had eliminated every one; only bad 
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taste could have put into Tony’s voice that 
quality of aggressiveness which I found there. 
But why should Tony Stark, the most modest— 
as well as the most madcap—of men, raise his 
voice at dinner and make rash_ blustering 
statements? 
Wemyss laughed. “‘Very well, my dear boy, 
if you say you can—you can! And that’s that.” 
It was a well-bred way of dismissing a subject 
that had suddenly become slightly embarrass- 
ing; like the perfect host he was, Wemyss re- 
treated gracefully from his position of con- 
tradiction or doubt, leaving Tony the victor. 
Then I, watching Tony closely, saw an ex- 
pression of disappointment flit across my 
friend’s face. An obvious conclusion was to be 
drawn: Tony did not want the subject dropped. 
I remembered that it was Tony, five minutes 
ago, who had introduced the matter under dis- 
cussion. He had spoken of a new building in 
process of erection down-town, and mentioned 
the way in which the workers crossed narrow 
iron girders, at incredible heights, without 
apparent fear. He had presented the subject, 
then withdrawn from it, listened to the others 
discuss it, then entered into the conversation 
again, winding up with his boast. This was not 
like Tony, unless he had a purpose. 





AM not overly quick of wit, but association 
with the man whom I consider to have the 
fastest thinking—and the most logical—mind 
I have yet known, has induced a certain speed- 
ing-up of my mental processes. Dimly I 
perceived that Tony had maneuvered the talk 
into certain channels, and done so deliberately. 
Therefore, he had boasted deliberately. And 
so I leaned across the table. 
““My dear chap,” I said smilingly, “I hate 
to call a bluff, but—I’d wager a few hundred 





that you couldn’t scale the side of this house.” 

He flashed a glance of warmest gratitude to 
me, and I knew at once that I had reasoned 
correctly. 

‘A few hundred isn’t definite enough. Shall 
we say five hundred?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, a joke’s a joke,” interposed Wemyss. 
“‘T can’t have you breaking your neck, Tony.” 

“That’s just the point; I sha’n’t break my 
neck; I sha’n’t even be risking it,”’ said Tony. 
“T maintain—have been maintaining— that 
for a person of ordinarily steady nerves and 
muscles, such a task is absurdly simple. The 
reason most of us think it’s dangerous is be- 
cause we allow too much play to our imagina- 
tions. A six-inch rail one foot above the 
ground could be traversed by any one; place it 
a hundred feet above ground and it is still as 
easy to cross, provided one doesn’t permit one’s 
self to dwell upon the height. Custis,” he 
grinned mockingly at me, “‘you may start 
writing your check.” 

“When you’ve won it will be plenty time 
enough,” I retorted. 

“T’ll win it,” he declared. And once again 
the look he gave’ me was proof that, in some 
incomprehensible way I had played up to 
whatever was his incomprehensible game. 

He laughed at the protests of the others; he 
waved aside their warnings and, like the im- 
petuous person he had the reputation for being, 
he opened the dining-room window and 
stepped through it upon the window-ledge 
outside. 

Now I, who know the real Tony Stark and 
realize that instead of being a fashionable young 
idler he is perhaps the ablest detective in 
America, was as dumfounded as the rest. I 
knew, of course, that he wanted to prove his 
ability; I guessed that he wanted to prove it on 


“ His eyes lighted with recognition and fear as I mentioned these names. I laughed exultantly. 
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the walls of this house. But that he had desired 
to do it now, at night, was something that I 
had not guessed. 

And while the others cried out in alarm and 
dismay, I slumped silently into my chair, 
chagrined, out of patience with myself. For 
what could be the need—there must be need; 
he would not risk his neck for fun—of Tony 
Stark scaling this house now? 

I watched his feet suddenly leave the window- 
ledge, as he leaped for some offered hold in the 
rough stone above him; then his feet, sharply 
defined against the moonlight, disappeared. 

“How do you reach the roof?” I asked 
Wemyss. 

For a moment my host did not comprehend 
me. “He’s crazy—he’ll be killed,” he declared. 
“You shouldn’t have wagered—” 


CUT him short. After all, Tony Stark 

wouldn’t have tackled a thing which he had 
no slight chance of accomplishing, and if he had 
the barest of chances it was almost a certainty 
that he would pull through. He had the nerve, 
and the muscular equipment. But I had sud- 
denly remembered that the Wemyss roof pro- 
jected slightly beyond the walls, and here Tony 
might find the going a bit too tough. I re- 
peated my question to Wemyss, explained why 
I wished to know, and he led me to the stairs. 
We mounted them, leaving the others to cry 
their excitement out the window. 

Three flights up we came out upon a flat 
roof, to the edge of which we walked. I bent 
over the low coping. Some one had produced 
an electric flash from below, and in its rays I 
could see Tony, a story below us, making his 
painstaking way up the wall. The task seemed 
to offer him only slight difficulty; the rough 
stone of which the house (Continued on page 116) 





I stepped nearer to him.” 
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IN A SEASON OF SMALL HATS, PARIS PERMITS 
AN OCCASIONAL 
LARGE ONE TO BE SMART 





GEORGETTE 


Modifications of the 
Gigolo are still smart. 
This one from Geor- 
gelteis of black Bengal 
straw and grosgrain. 
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AGNES 
This turned-down brim is extremely 
trying, but if you can wear it, it is 
excessively smart this season. The 
fine white straw from Agnés, called 
““microvisca,” has a wide striped band. 


The smart Frenchwoman ties the colors 
in her costume together by repeating 
them in grosgrain ribbon hat-bands on 
a simple felt hat, like this one, with 
the ribbon caught by a pearl buckle. 


JANE REGNY 


Jane Régny herself wears the ham- 
mered silver chain which she has just 
launched. A matching monogram for 
the hat completes the set. This is an 
example of the new “sports” jewelry. 








REBOUX 


REBOUX 


The black satin beret by Reboux, which 
has been such a success in Paris, ex- 
changes its daytime plaque of gardenias 
for an aigrette in the evening, pinned 
on at the side with a diamond brooch. 





’ REBOUX 


In this season of small felt sports hats 
Reboux injects an occasional large hat 
for special occasions. This is of black 
straw, cut out over the left eye, and 
trimmed with black and red cherries. 
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Clear, refreshing soups 


Light, yet invigorating. Delicate 
and piquant in flavor, yet delightfully 
stimulating and beneficial. Clear as 
finest amber, yet rich in that wholesome 
broth of choice beef which is so reviving 
to a drooping appetite. How often 
these two soups, served either hot or 
cold, are- exactly responsive to your 
tastes—especially now! 






LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


to tempt the summer appetite! 


To make such exacting soups 
successfully is evidence of the true chef's 
art. Notice how instantly you detect the 
perfect blending of the fine vegetable 
flavors, the appetizing herbs and clear 
beef broth in Campbell’s Consomme. 
Even more pronounced in flavor is 
Campbell’s Bouillon—a challenge to the 
most capricious mood! 


CAMPBELL SOUP ae 


CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S.A 


12 cents a can 
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CHARMING women. 
Fascinating women. 


Handsome women. 


Cracious 


Clever women. 


Interesting women. 


women. 


Bus- 


iness Women. Society women. 


Debutantes. Dowagers. Young women. 


Blondes. 


virls. 


Older women. 


several red-haired 


majestic types, and the 


virl-in-frilly-frocks type. 


brunettes and 
Exotic types, 
MBM iitita o 


Artists, heir- 


esses and the smartest women imaginable. 











women from everywhere 
in the werfd are en their 


way Ic 








Fifth Avenue 
at 
Fifty Seeond Street 


te visit 


Ilarie Farfes 


distinguished new 


am SC11@D 





IN THE heart of New 





York’s most 


fashionable shopping district!—you 
will find it so convenient to stop for a 
treatment before lunch or tea. You 
will be utterly charmed with the salon 
itself, its distinguished decoration, its 
delightful appointments. . . . Give 


your face 


best possible care in 


summer, especially when you travel. 
Marie Earle’s Essential Cream is famous 
all over the world for its excellence. 
Her Email 77 is absolute protection 
against sunburn. . ... Marie Earle, 
formerly at 600 Madison Avenue; re- 
member the new address, 659 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 











said Stark’, severely. 
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(Continued from page 111) 


was built afforded plenty of footholds; as we 
watched him he reached a window. 

“My lord, I forgot Carol,’”’ gasped Wemyss. 
“ He'll wake her!” 

“Shut off that light; it’s blinding me,” said 
Tony. His voice, a harsh whisper, floated 
up to us, but must have sunk as swiftly to 
those below, for the light disappeared. 


T WAS a moment before, staring tensely 

down, my eyes became accustomed to the 
absence of the light. And then it seemed to 
me that Tony, instead of holding on with both 
hands, was unbuttoning his dinner jacket, 
fumbling at his shirt-front. Then his hand 
reappeared, and he was clutching again at the 
wall. A moment later—though it seemed 
endless—his head was on a level with 
mine. 

“Get back,”’ he ordered, as I reached for 
him. “I can make it myself, and I want to 
win this bet.” 

He swung himself over the coping and 
stretched himself flat upon the roof. 

“That was a job,” he grunted. “Never 
earned five hundred so hard in my life.” 

“And there never was five hundred that 
I’m happier to pay,” I told him with em- 
phasis. 

“And if I did my bounden duty, I’d have 
you both arrested, one for attempted suicide 
and the other for conniving at it,” said old 
Wemyss. “I ought to confiscate the amount 
of the wager. Gambling’s illegal, and who- 
ever informs is entitled to the money in- 
volved.” 

“Try and get it,”’ chuckled Tony. 

He rose, dusted himself off, and we all went 
down-stairs, where Tony’s health was drunk 
rather copiously. Ostentatiously, I wrote 
Tony a check, and, careless of the chaffing of 
the rest, handed it to him. He put it away in 
his pocketbook, and we adjourned to the 
library. Here two tables had been set out for 
bridge. 

“Don’t know what we can do,”’ said 
Wemyss apologetically. “Carol's illness— 
her headache—came on so swiftly, so un- 
expectedly, that I wasn’t able to get any 
one to fill in, and—” 

“TI tell you,” said Tony, “I've really 
something important to do.” He ignored 
the laughter aroused by his statement. 
“And Custis plays such a rotten game, any- 
way, that you should be giad to get rid of 
him. That leaves only five, and you can cut 
in and out, eh?” 

Perfunctory were the protests against our 
leaving; the others were all fiends for the 
game, and Tony had saved an awkward 
situation. We left, amid injunctions that 
Tony should not overwork. 

“Tf those folks only knew that I did work 
—hard,” sighed Tony, as we stepped into 
his limousine. 

“And that you've hardly worked harder 
in your life than to-night,’’ I suggested. 

He shot a keen glance at me. “You 
understood? But of course; the way you 
played up to me—” 

“You found it all right?” I asked casually. 

He sat bolt upright. ‘Found what? 
Do you mean to tell me—”’ 

I laughed shamefacedly. “‘Of course not; 
I couldn’t imagine what it was all about— 
until you told them to turn off the light, and 
I saw you put something in your pocket—” 

“Any of the others see me do that?” he 
interrupted. 

“I don’t believe so,’ I assured him. 

He sighed with relief. He leaned back in 
the seat. From his pocket he took some- 
thing, a black tin. 

“Can you guess what’s in it?’’ he asked. 
“I found it fastened to the blind outside 
Carol Wemyss’ window. Guess?” 

I shook my head. “What is it?” I asked. 

“Let’s wait until we reach my place,” he 
said. “Jim,” he nodded at the chauffeur 
ahead, “is trustworthy, and he could hardly 
overhear, but—let’s wait.” 


I WAS accustomed to possessing my soul 
in patience since I had been associated 
with Mad Tony Stark, and I practiced 
patience until we were in his living-room, 
the door securely locked, and Tony had 
lighted a cigar. 

“Noticed anything funny about Carol 
Wemyss lately, Custis?” he asked. 

“‘Haven’t seen her for a month,” I replied. 
“She’s dropped out of things at the last 
moment several times recently. Places 
where I’d expected to see her. Why?” 

“Thought it queer?” 

I shrugged. ‘We-ell, you know how it is 
when a man of rather beyond early middle 
age marries a girl in her mid-twenties. I 
thought that perhaps —”’ 

“And you thought all wrong, Custis,” 
“Carol adores her 
husband. But the point is—you didn’t 
believe in her sudden illnesses, eh?” 

“Nor do many other people,” I retorted 
sharply, a trifle taken aback by his austere 
rebuke of my gossipy tendency. 


“And you're right, only—not the way yoy 
thought. Take a look at this can.” 

I examined it again. “‘Chinese lettering.” 
I said. 

“Opium,” he snapped. 

I dropped the tin. ‘* Not Carol Wemyss!* 
I cried. “I don’t believe—” 

“Neither did I—until I made sure. That's 
why—I’ve noticed her eyes, her manner, | 
suspected—unwillingly. Well, I did some 
thing to-night that I’ve not done in my life 
before. Arriving a bit early, learning that 
Carol was indisposed, I sent old Wemyss— 
bless his innocent heart—for a book that ] 
knew he'd not find in a hurry—dashe| 
up-stairs, slipped into Carol’s room. . .. 
If she’d been awake I'd probably have beeg 
ordered out in a hurry and old Wemyss 
would have damned me the rest of his days, 
But she wasn’t; I guessed she wouldn’t be 





_ from what the old gentleman said. And | 


went through her room in the five minutes] 
had to spare, thoroughly. Found nothing, 
But—the odor was faintly there. I knew 
that she’d been smoking. So I had to em 
amine outside her window—I had no time 
while I was in the room—and found this 
tin of opium.” 

“‘But in the morning she'll hear about your 
escapade, she'll miss the tin—” 

“Exactly,” said Stark. “And in her 
excitement she'll lead us right to whoever 
it is that supplies her with this stuff, that 
has —_ a drug-fiend of as sweet and lovely 
a girl— 

“What on earth started her, Stark?” | 
asked. 

“Curiosity, love of excitement—a hun 
dred things,”’ he replied. “That doesn’t 
matter. What does matter is this: do you 
see any connection between this discovery 
and the disappearance of the Anderson baby? 
Is there any link between the opium-smoking 
of Carol Wemyss, and the kidnaping of the 
Blainey boy, the Macray girl?” 


COULD only stare at him. I knew that 

he had been engaged on the mysteries he 
mentioned, and also knew that he had not 
set his foot on the beginning of the trail that 
led to the recovery of the missing children, 
But I could not imagine what there was ia 
to-night’s discovery to make him think of 
the kidnaping cases. , 

From a pocket he produced a pasteboard 
visiting card. He showed it to me. 

“Astral Friend,”’ I read. 

“T found this on Carol’s dressing-table,” 
he said. 

“What does it mean?”’ I asked. 

He shrugged. “Well, one associates 
spiritualism, mysticism, all that sort of 
thing, with the Orient, don’t you think? 
Oh, I know that the cults thrive elsewhere, 
but sooner or later their adherents turn to the 
East.” 

“But why do you imagine that there is 
Orientalism involved in the kidnaping cases?” 
I asked. 

“IT don’t imagine it,” he corrected me. 
“I’m sure of it. Listen! I have examined 
every angle of the kidnaping cases. 
Anderson baby was taken from its carriage 
while the nurse, Jennie Peters, was talking to 
another governess, fifty feet away. The 
kidnapers leaped from a passing motor, 
snatched the infant, and—that’s all. 

“The Macray girl was walking with her 
governess, Alice Dally. A man jostled the 
woman, a taxi stopped, the child was dragged 
into it while the governess lay on the ground 
and—that was that. 

‘The incident of the Blainey boy differs 
only in the fact that he was playing with 
some other children, while his governess, 
Sarah Stannard, had gone into the Blainey 
house to telephone. 

“In no case have we any description of the 
abductors. All we know is that the families 
of the missing children have received tele- 
phonic word that the children are all right, 
and that details of their return, and the 
method of payment of the ransom demanded, 
are being worked out. 

“Now—all the kidnapings took place on 
the same day, at practically the same hour. 
It happens that the parents of the three 
children are discreet, sensible folk, who 
have not taken the press into their confi- 
dence. So that there has been no public 
hue and cry. It also happens that I’ve beea 
retained in thése cases, as you know. 

“Now, then, if I should tell you that my 
activity in thes: matters is known to the 
kidnapers, what would you think?” ? 

“That they're rather closely in touch with 
the families of the missing children,” 
hazarded. : 3 

“Correct,” he said “approvingly. “MY 
interest in criminology is unknown to the 
newspapers and public. Knowledge of it 8 
confined to a select few in the police depatt 
ment, and to those persons whom 
served. Now, as a matter of fact, the paremls 
of the kidnaped children are not aware that 

(Continued on page 117) 
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fm engaged in the matter. My assistance 
has been asked by the police.” 

“Then the police have leaked?” I said 
wonderingly. 


E SHOOK his head. “I can vouch for 

their silence. Yet I have been fol- 
jowed in the past few days, followed closely, 
by people so adept at the task that I’ve been 
unable to shadow them in turn. Now who 
could have informed these kidnapers—I’m 
convinced that they are the ones responsible 
for my being followed—of my interest in the 
affair?” f 

“It seems to me that that is too large a 
yestion,”’ I replied. 

“Well, let’s turn to something else. Has it 
struck you as strange that all three of these 
children should have been unguarded—or 
carelessly guarded—at the same _ time? 
That no descriptions have been forthcoming? 
Doesn’t it smack of coincidence too strongly?” 

“Well?” I said. 

“And if we learn that the governesses of 
all three children patronize an East Indian 
mystic, are we getting anywhere?” he went 


on. ad x 
“Just what are you driving at, Tony?” I 


ed. 

“Well, the coincidences I’ve just men- 
tioned attracted my attention. I’ve in- 
vestigated the women in charge of the 
missing children. I’ve found that all of 
them, in the recent past, have been paying 
yisits—unknown to each other, I think—to 
an Indian seer, Guru, fortune-teller, what 
you will, who has offices in the Strickland 
Building. He calls himself Astral Friend. 
Well, trumping up an excuse—I wanted to 
have my horoscope read—I called upon the 
gentleman. Perfectly bland, perfectly inno- 
cent—a genuine native of India, who read 
the stars, took my money, and let it go at 
that. I told him my real name, no attempt 
at concealment, everything aboveboard and 
on the level. I am certain that I aroused 
only casual interest in him. 

“But twenty-four hours later I discovered 
that I was being trailed wherever I went. 
Now, during those twenty-four hours, 
approximately sixteen people had called 
upon my Guru friend. Among them were 
Jack Marvain and Carol Wemyss. These 
were the only two people whom I know. And 
Carol Wemyss is the one, of these two, who 
knows that I sometimes indulge in the science 
of criminal detection. Carol doesn’t know I 
practise it; she thinks I’m merely interested 
in it, as her husband, dear old Wemyss, 

inks. 

“But if she’d dropped a hint, if the Guru 
happened to mention my name, Carol might 
have told about me. That hint would be 
enough, if the Guru were involved in the 
kidnaping cases. Now, Carol’s visit to the 
mystic surprised me. I hadn’t known that 
she went in for that sort of thing. And then 
I thought of her recent illnesses and—you 
know about to-night.” 

“But, good Lord, Tony,” I cried, “if 
you've been followed right along, you took 
no precaution, scaling the side of the house—”’ 

“My dear fellow,” he smiled, ‘‘my fol- 
lowers have only suspected me. I wanted 
them to be sure. Also, I wanted them to 
think me the spectacular jackass I am 
reputed to be. It would have been a simple 
thing for me to have entered the room next 
to Carol’s, have leaned out the window there, 
and found the hiding-place of the opium— 
and the smoking layout which I left undis- 

. But I wanted those followers to 
see me climb the wall, to see me hesitate at 
her window—always, my boy, let your 
ent make the discovery that you’re a 


“But they might, hidden in the shrubbery, 
have taken a shot at you—”’ 

He laughed at that. “And told the wide 
world that there was a reason for preventing 
that climb? No, indeed. They’re too subtle 
for that. But if, despite my obvious asininity, 
my love cf reckless showing-off, they still 

me dangerous, an attempt will be made 
Upon me very soon.” 

He took a watch from his pocket and 
glanced at it. “I’d say, in the course of the 
next five or six minutes.” 

“And what do you propose to do?” I asked 

st 


“L intend to sit here calmly and await the 
cident,” he replied. 

Accident?” I echoed. 

“Certainly. They—whoever they are— 
wil prefer to make my demise seem acci- 
dental. Why invite two inquiries? The 

aping affairs need not be complicated by 
‘murder.” He smiled cheerfully at me. 


AS FOR myself, I could only sit—and 
well, sweat. The perspiration ran down 

my face, dripped upon my glasses. To sit 

te calmly, inviting destruction. . . . 

But Carol’s opium-smoking; what has 

tte do with—” 

“People who have become the slave of a 


ASTRAL 


Arthur 


habit are indiscreet. Carol would not dis- 
cuss her friends with an Indian mystic, unless 
something off the normal had happened to 
her. But opium, inducing dreams, 
induces looseness of the tongue. That dis- 
covery, that she had formed the drug habit, 
convinced me that Carol was their informant 
about me.” 

I asked him no more. A certain stubborn 
pride forbade questions. If Tony Stark 
could face possible death with calm equanim- 
ity, so, then, could I. So we sat in his apart- 
ment, facing each other, lighting and re- 
lighting cigarets, for fully half an hour. 

Then Tony, with a yawn that was half 
laugh, rose and stretched himself. 

“Well, I guess they’ve decided to post- 
pone their attack. Or perhaps I imagined it,” 
he said. “But if they were going to strike, 
they’d have done so before I had oppor- 
tunity to communicate with the police and 
pass along my suspicions. Probably I’ve 
been day-dreaming, anyway. Those gover- 
nesses, after all, seemed sensible normal 
women, not the kind to be overwhelmed into 
crime by any fortune-teller.” 

“Then Carol Wemyss’ opium—’”’ I began. 

“Oh, I’ll watch her in the morning,” he 
said lightly. “But perhaps she got her 
supply elsewhere. I’m beginning to think 
that I’ve exaggerated the whole business. 
Better run along to bed, old man.” 

And he laughed at my request to remain 
with him, winding up by cursing himself for 
an imaginative fool, slapping me on the 
back, and ordering me roughly out of his 
apartment. 


Bur behind his jesting manner was a 
shamefaced insistence, and so [ left. I 
felt that he thought he’d made hi 
absurd in my eyes and so wanted to be rid of 
me. And I, taxi-ing home and later un- 
dressing in my own rooms, wondered if the 
bizarre quality in Tony, which he assumed, 
had actually become part of him. I began 
to accept his own sneers at himself at their 
face value. That he had made sensational 
successes in the past was true; nevertheless, 
he was known to all the world as Mad Tony 
Stark, and perhaps the world’s judgment 
of him had been more correct than mine. 
Perhaps his brilliant achievements had been 
based on daring and that fortune which 
favors the brave, and not upon sheer logic, 
as I'd believed. 

For certainly, as I reviewed the rigmarole 
to which I’d listened to-night, none of it 
sounded sane. The suspicion that Carol 
smoked opium; the failure to discover in her 
room any evidence of the habit; the climbing 
of the house’s side and the discovery, then, of 
evidence which he could easily have obtained 
in a less bizarre manner. The calling atten- 
tion to himself in so crazy a way, when there 
were other ways less perilous. The expec- 
tation that “Astral Friend,” or some of his 
adherents, would make an attempt upon 
him in his rooms. The fact that three 
governesses had attended a fortune-teller’s 
séance, a thing that women of all classes are 
prone to do. ~ 

A reckless man, this very quality of devil- 
may-care had led him into a kind of success 
which had deceived me into believing in 
him, so that I accepted unquestioningly 
any absurdity he uttered. But, good Lord, I 
told myself, as I composed myself for slumber, 
no one but a madman would have taken 
stock in the mass of airy theories which he 
had produced for my benefit to-night. He 
himself was ashamed of them; I felt slightly 
contemptuous at myself for having enter- 
tained them, and more than slightly con- 
temptuous of Stark. 


WAS awakened at eight o’clock, by my 

man, who told me that he had hated to do 
so, but that an accident had happened to 
my friend, Mr. Stark. Mr. Stark’s man, 
Jensen, was on the wire now. 

I leaped from bed and grasped the tele- 
phone receiver. 

“Hello, hello, hello,”’ I cried. 

“Jensen, sir. I—hardly know how to 
tell you—”’ The man’s voice was broken 
by sobs. 

“For God’s sake, is he dead?”’ I cried. 

“Not yet, sir, but—the doctors—he’s 
unconscious—”’ 

“T’ll be there—at once,’’ I cut him short. 

I raced into my clothes, plunged down- 
stairs and into the taxicab which my man 
had ordered for me. And as we rode to 
Stark’s apartment, at a breakneck speed, I 
damned myself for the unbelieving pup I was. 
Tony Stark had shown me, on more than 
one occasion, that his mind was brilliant. 
Yet I, when things had failed to come exactly 
upon the moment that he had forecast them, 
had doubted him, had questioned the sound- 
ness of that intellect. I had been guilty of a 
betrayal; I had ki. him to face danger. Ah, 
I understood! Unwilling to let me risk my 
worthless skin, he had sent me away, laughed 
at himself, in order that I might run no risk. 
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And I had accepted his sacrifice with a sneer, 
I who had been proud to call myself his 
partner. 

Grief, remorse, and despair were in my 
heart as I was admitted to Tony’s rooms. 
Jensen and a man whom he introduced as a 
physician greeted me. No, Mr. Stark was 
not dead. But he was unconscious, and— 
the doctor was reluctant, but I dragged the 
statement from him—there was practically 
no hope. He had drunk, by mistake, a 
disinfectant during the night; probably had 
mistaken it for a mouth-wash, and— No, 
there was nothing I could do. As his closest 
friend, they had sent for me... . 

I tiptoed into the bedroom, and looked at 
the ghastly face of Tony Stark, my best 
friend. He was drawn, white, and the chest 
that labored so feebly seemed shrunken. 
In a moment the doctor touched my arm; 
as in a daze I left the room. 


CCIDENT! I knew better than that. 
<X% Tony had been forced to drink the poison 
that had led him to death’s door. I started 
to tell the doctor everything, and then I 
remembered the solemn pledge that, months 
ago, when accidentally I had aided Tony, he 
had exacted from me. 

“Promise,’’ he had ordered, “that so long 
as I live you will never mention to any one 
the fact that I am a detective. My success 
lies in secrecy. Unless I release you, you 
will never breathe it to a soul!” 

I promised. And that promise came up 
. confront me now. I could not break it, 

sere 

I went down-stairs, reentered my taxi, 
and was driven home. Deliberately, answer- 


ing my man’s inquiry with a curt word, I ate | 


breakfast. Then I went to a bureau drawer 
and extracted an automatic pistol. I ex- 
amined it, thrust it in my pocket, went 
down-stairs and entered another taxicab 
which my man had ordered. I recognized 
the driver; I had used him many times 
before. 

“Hendricks,” I said to him, “I’m going 
to get into somewhat of a jam. You know 
nothing about it, but—if anything seems 
queer, pay no attention to it. There’s a 
hundred for you in it.” 

“Gawd, you could kill half New York, 
boss, and I’d stand cheerfully by for a hun- 
dred,” he laughed. 

“Take me to the Strickland Building,” T 
ordered. 

Arrived there, I told him to wait. Then I 
ascended in the elevator to the offices of 
Astral Friend. A tiny negro boy, gaily 
dressed in Oriental costume, told me that the 
“Master” was in. Would I give my name? 

But I brushed him aside and passed 
through a pair of yellow curtains. There, 
seated upon a sort of dais, sat a dark-skinned 
man, dressed like the little negro. His black 
eyes fastened upon me in surprised inquiry, 
which changed to amazed fear .as I produced 
my pistol. 

“Up with your hands,’’ I ordered. 

His hands went up. “Is this robbery?” 
he demanded. 

I ignored his question. ‘“‘Come down from 
that stool,” I commanded. ‘Approach me. 
Turn around, and keep ’em up.” I felt his 
clothing and abstracted a pistol as venomous 
looking as my own. I put it in my pocket, 
then bade him turn around. 

“Last night,” I said, “you tried to kill 
Tony Stark. Perhaps,” and my voice must 
have sounded the anguish I felt, “‘you did 
kill him.” 

He stared at me as though I were insane. 
“T don’t know him. I never heard of him.” 

“Of course not,” I sneered. ‘Nor of the 
Anderson baby, the Macray girl, the Blainey 

y? ” 


Hs eyes lighted with recognition and 
fear as I mentioned these names. I 
laughed exultantly I stepped nearer to him. 
My threatening pistol kept his hands raised, 
and into his unprotected face I drove my left 
fist. He crashed against the wall, slumped 
to the ground, then rose, his dark face ashen 
save where blood smeared it. 

Beside me stood a light chair. I raised it, 
and before he realized my intention, I 
smashed it on his turbaned head. 

“Would you murder me?” he gasped, 
from his knees. 

I laughed again. ‘“‘You have the idea 
absolutely,” I told him. ‘Unless you take 
me at once to those children, I swear to God 
I’ll kill you. But before I kill you I'll beat 
you half to death.” 

Well, he’d had a taste already. He didn’t 
even bother to deny knowledge of the chil- 
dren. For I surely intended to kill him, and 
he as surely recognized the sincerity of my 
intentions. 

I made him wash the blood from his face, 


then, linking my arm in his, and pressing ° 


my pistol against his ribs, I led him to the 
elevator and the taxicab. He told me an 
address on Lexington Avenue, and I told 





my taximan to drive there. My captive, 
when we alighted, pointed to a doorway 
beside an Oriental restaurant. 

“But don’t take me in there; I’ll be killed,” 
he pleaded. 

“As well by some one else as by me,” | 
jeered, and forced him across the sidewalk. 

He opened the door; there were several 
Oriental-seeming names above the letter 
boxes. He indicated one. 

“Ring,” I said to him. 


H E PRESSED the button, the latch clicked, 

and I shoved him in ahead of me. But 
somehow, he had given warning by the way he 
rang the bell. At the first landing of the 
dark and dismal stairs, some one crowded 
against me, something struck my head, and 
I felt myself pitching the length of the stairs. 
And dimly, as I fell, I thought I heard the 
voice of Tony Stark, calling to some one to 
follow him. 

Out of nightmares of horror I managed to 
struggle into consciousness. My eyes opened. 
Against one of them rested something soft 
and blinding. The other was unobscured, 
and revealed a rather pretty girl in nurse’s 
uniform. Wonderingly, feeling a certain 
stiffness in my right arm, I glanced at it. 
It was stiffly bandaged. Amazed, I tried 
to sit up. 

With a little cry, the pretty girl arose 
rom her chair and came to my side. 

“You mustn’t move,” she told me. 

. “Tony Stark,” I gasped. “Is he—did 

e—”’ 


An insistent palm covered my mouth. With 
a sort of friendly severity she spoke to me. 

“He’s all right; he’s waiting outside. He 
can come in, if you’ll promise not to speak 
one word to him.” 


NODDED assent, and she went to the 

door. She hesitated. “You'll have to 
drink some broth first,” she ordered. And 
meekly I obeyed her. Then, when I'd 
swallowed the last of the unpalatable drink, 
she admitted Tony Stark. 

Gone was the ashen look, the drawn ex- 
pression. He looked worried, but his eyes 
lightened is he returned my smile. 

“You got ’em, Custis. Led us right to 
’em. Children safe at home, laughing 
parents clmoring for opportunity to shake 
the horny hand of good old Custis Burt. 
Shabby trick I played you, but—three loving 
families consider you the greatest hero since 
ao freed the slaves, and that ought to 

elp. 
His eyes darkened. “Can you forgive 
the shabby trick I played on you?” 

I grinned cheerfully. His electric presence 
made me forget my aches. 

“Stick a cigaret between my lips and tell 
me all about it.” 

The nurse intervened. 
no excitement.” 

“Damn it,” I dared to swear in the lady’s 
presence, “I’m dying of excitement and for a 
smoke.” 

He put a cigaret in my mouth and held a 
match for me. ‘“‘Shoot,” I muttered. 

He looked embarrassed. “Sure you won’t 
be angry?” 

““Go on,”’ I said. 

“Well, I had the goods on Astral Friend. 
I knew that he was guilty of the kidnapings, 
that he’d bribed the governesses, or induced 
them somehow to aid him. But they 
wouldn’t talk, and I didn’t have a thing on 
him, legally. I knew, but I couldn’t prove. 
Also, if we tried to third-degree him, he'd 
laugh, send for his lawyers, issue habeas 
corpus writs, and come clear. If we threat- 
ened him with violence, he’d still laugh, and if 
we threatened to kill him, he’d not believe us. 

“But if some one else, not connected with 
the police, went to him half-mad . 
The idea came to me at Wemyss’ dinner- 
table. I said to myself that if Custis Burt 
had a reason for running amuck, he’d put the 
fear of God into Astral Friend, as no cop 
could do it. And so—I began inventing. 
In an impromptu fashion. I lied about dear 
old Carol. She was in bed with a headache, 
really. Never touched opium in her life. 
But, said I to myself, I’ve got to make this 
strong, Arabian Nights stuff, intrigue, 
mystery, and get old Custis into a frame of 
mind where he’ll go crazy. 

“So I climbed the house, and pretended 
that I’d been trailed by Astral Friend’s 
followers, and lied abdut Carol; and faked an 
accident—oh, I knew you'd think Astral 
Friend did that. And then I waited for 
you to act.” 

“You duped me,” I said. 

“T counted on your friendship, Custis,” 
he said. “The only way—frighten Astral 
Friertd so that he’d lead you to his gang— 
and if you thought he’d murdered me, you’d 
try to kill him. But first, you'd think of 
those children and—” 

“I’m a fool,” I groaned, “I didn’t believe 
your yarn when I came home. I thought 

(Concluded on page 120) 
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understand one another. Let’s get to busi- 
ness. If you begin with ‘Peeps Into Privacy,’ 
dealing with some of the great people you've 
known—Lord Northcliffe and Lord Kitchener 
—or who you like, of 4,000 words, delivered 
in a fortnight, it would enhance my repu- 
tation and my boss would. . . .” 

I interrupted him: “You are very kind 
but not very serious! Are you sure you are 
not what is called pulling my leg? What 
do you really expect, and where do you propose 
to place these articles?” 

His face fell; he got up, and after fumbling 
about in his overcoat which was thrown over 
the chair he pulled out a rolled-up magazine 
and said: 

“We serialize in high-class periodicals here 
and in the States, and anything you write will 
be read by millions. I want you to give inside 
information upon private matters in which 
the public is always interested. Here, see!” 


I LOOKED at the yellow paper cover and 
saw an angry sun in a lemon sky, a wave- 
less sea of cerulean blue and a naked lady in a 
“picture hat” with a pink chiffon scarf 
thrown carelessly round her hips, sitting on 
the edge of a dangerous cliff smoking a 
cigaret. I felt as if my smile was a slow motion 
in a cinema, but said nothing. 

He realized that the number he had selected 

like No. 13—was unlucky and that he had 
better have left it behind, but said quickly, 
“Oh! You mustn’t look at the cover, it’s 
different every month. The man who owns 
this runs fifty more highly popular periodicals. 
I picked this one up haphazard, as you might 
say, out of a pile. The cover is merely to 
catch the eye and if you were in the trade you 
would not even notice it. You must never 
forget, Mrs. Asquith, that the public will 
always pay for what it is interested in.” 

After an embarrassing pause I told him I 
was sorry but I was really not the right person 
for him. That I was a miserable journalist, 
mentally deficient about what interested the 
public, and had always been puzzled to know 
why so many people wasted so much time 
reading so many papers. The enthusiasm 
died out of his face. He answered in a lower 
gear that I surprised him, and that I surely 
had been besieged all my life by publishers 
and pressmen. I assured him that this was 
not the case, and that until I had gone to 
America I had only been approached by 
cameras with the unfortunate results that he 
must often have observed, and after a friendly 
finale we parted. 


T IS training for this world that is so diffi- 

cult, and it is a matter of unceasing surprise 
and speculation to me why so many people 
that I have personally known have—in what 
promised to be satisfactory lives—thrown 
away their health, their money, and their 
intellects. No one but a fool would speculate 
on why they have thrown away their hearts, 
and after a long acquaintance of city men it 
might be said that it is as interesting to specu- 
late on how they ever came to make a fortune 
as it is to know how they lost it. 

But I am not going to dwell on the riddle 
of Success or the perversity of Failure, but am 
trying to estimate the little things that com- 
bine to make half the trouble and many of 
the muddles if not misfortunes of every-day 
life. Bad luck cannot account for all of these, 
and it is an excuse best left to gamblers— 
even they would be well-advised not to 
attribute their own self-indulgence and lack 
of respect for life to Luck. 

If you probe the matter at all profoundly 
you will find half the troubles, most of the 
accidents, and many of the catastrophies 
come from carelessness. Carelessness is a 
difficult word to analyze. It belongs to no 
particular category and may be found equally 
distributed among the clever and the stupid, 
the weak and the strong, the drab and the 
famous, and men who have or have not got 
either character, intellect, or soul. 

It does not come from lack of intellect ; some 
of the most profound thinkers, the most 
learned philosophers, and the greatest pro- 
fessors have been notorious for their absence 
of mind. I remember Mrs. Haldane—the 
famous and distinguished mother of the 
present Lord Haldane—telling me of a 
Professor of Science and a near relation of 
hers who had received from an eminent 
Russian doctor a specimen of skin off a man 
who had died of a rare and virulent type of 
smallpox. He placed it in the cardboard box 
upon his mantelpiece. While he was out 
walking, his wife—looking for something she 
had left in his room—opened the cardboard 
box and caught smallpox. 

Nor can it be attributed to lack of kindness 
or of skill, as some of the greatest surgeons 
have killed their patients, and the noblest of 
housemaids have set the house on fire. Nor 
can it be said to come from lack of imagina- 
tion, as poets are proverbially inattentive to 
practical detail and the artistic temperament 
has been known to land people in every kind 
of dilemma. 


We all know what carelessness is — and 
have suffered from it—but none of us knows 
what it comes from, and we are forced 
to the trite conclusion that it is a serious 
defect which for want of a more exact def- 
nition we must call self-absorption, in. 
sensibility, or lack of care. 


GREAT and famous doctor once said to 
me: ‘“‘ There is not much difference between 
one doctor and another, Mrs. Asquith. Medj- 
cine can never be an exact science as the few 
medicines worth using act very differently 
on different individuals, but there is a differ. 
ence—it is one of character or of care. When 
I was a young man I had confined a woman 
in the ordinary ways of my practise. She 
was a healthy, normal being and her mother 
was anxious she should accompany her to the 
country. There was nothing in the state of 
her daughter’s health to which I could take 
objection, but to be on the safe side I said- 
“Tt is perhaps a little early, madam, but 
you can remove her at your own risk,’ to 
which she replied: 

“**Sir John Williams, you are a young man; 
take the advice of an old woman. I do not 
pay a big fee to a great doctor to take any 
responsibility upon myself. Never let me 
hear of your saying what you have said to 
me again!’ It was a good lesson and one | 
have never forgotten. A man came to see 
me the other day, after I had examined his 
wife, in a great rage. ‘My wife tells me you 
have examined her and say you do not know 
what is the matter with her! Do you mean 
to tell me that when I have come all the way 
from the North at great trouble and expense 
to take her to the most famous woman's 
doctor in London, you dismiss her like that” 
To which I replied, ‘I did not dismiss your 
wife, sir. I told her that she would have to 
be under my observation for more than half- 
an-hour, but if you are not satisfied you can 
take your wife round the corner where she 
will find twenty doctors who will tell her 
exactly what is wrong with her.’” 


T HAS been said—or perhaps it has not— 

that all of us would behave well in a crisis, 
whether in a fire, a shipwreck, a mob, or a 
burglary, but where nobility really comes in is 
in the daily experiences of ordinary life; and 
here I am bound to say carelessness makes 
things extraordinarily difficult even for the 
most heroic. Sometimes to save time I invite 
friends to dine with me or spend a week-end 
in the country in one and the same telephone 
message. This is forwarded in the absence 
of my friend, and I get a telegram, “ Delighted 
to accept your kind invitation —Willy.” It 
would add enormously to your London work 
if you had to write down every telephone 
message you sent, nor would it in this case 
have helped me. I rack my brains which 
“Willy” it can be, and to what I have invited 
him, and in the end he has to be either 
accommodated at the Fish Inn of Sutton 
Courtney village, or make thirteen at the 
dinner-table. 

I remember Sir William Harcourt telling 
me he had arranged with Lord Morley 
to meet and discuss the line they were 
jointly to take on a critical occasion before a 
meeting of the Cabinet. Harcourt was to 
let his colleague know, as at that time Elm 
Park Gardens always found Lord Morley, 
and Sir William’s movements were uncertain. 
John Morley received a telegram from Sir 
William Harcourt saying: 

“Will see you at House this afternoon.— 
Harcourt.” 

There were no motors in those days and 
Morley—who was never very robust—had to 
drive down in a hansom to the House of 
Commons at great inconvenience, to find Sir 
William had gone to Fulham, having wired: 
“Will see you at home this afternoon.” This 
caused considerable delay and irritation. 

The foreign habit of printing telegrams 
should be adopted in England and every one 
should sign their name in full. Margot is 
not a very common name, but after being told 
my telegrams arrived signed “Maggie” and 
““Maggot,” I never forget to add my surname. 

I am told—with what truth I do not know— 
that the Smith book and newspaper stalls at 
the railway stations made their fortunes 
through the carelessness of travelers with 
train fever, who, in their fear of being late, 
had left the book they were reading behind 
them, and, arriving too early at the station, 
were ready and willing to pay six shillings for 
a book whose market price was 4s, 6d, and I 
can only say I think Smith and Son showed 
laudable restraint in not charging more. 

I entertain in my little country house at 
Sutton Courtney what tradesmen call 4 
“good class” of guest, but I have often won- 
dered why they burn holes in the mantelpiece 
by forgotten cigarets, break my saucers fe 
ing their dogs, and never turn the electric light 
out when they go down to dinner or retire 0 
bed. I sleep in a barn at the bottom of @ 
garden path facing the house, and waking Up 

(Concluded on page 120) 
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What is this thing which is making new 
thousands turn to the new, go-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillac and registering sales records 
unprecedented even in Cadillac history? 

It is people’s minds and people’s pocket- 
books—it is the different kind of days and 
weeks and the different kind of hours and 
months which people enjoy in the new 
Cadillac—it is a turning away from the old 
idea that any sort of motor transportation will 
do to the sounder idea that the 4nd of trans- 
portation is the only thing that really counts. 


It is a reaction and a revulsion away from 
the type of motoring which made the 


miles uncertain and miserable and costly. 


It is a widespread awakening to the realiza- 
tion that there is no substitute for the satisfied 
thoughts which Cadillac engenders—for the 
zestful, restful miles and the easeful hours, 
days, weeks and months—for the only worth- 
while things in motoring and the things 
which alone spell value. 


Cadillac is entering upon a new era of ex- 
pansion and appreciation for the quite simple 
reason that more people than ever before have 
come to realize that while a motor car may 
be only a motor car, a Cadillac is always a 
Cadillac. 
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Hands that are gleaming white, 
velvety soft oak smooth—their 
every gesture gives delight. 
But lovely hands must be pro- 
tected if they are to keep their 
youthful charm. Daily wash- 
ing in hard water and the hot 
summer's winds rob the skin of 
its natural oil, leaving it harsh 
and dry. And with passing 
years the skin becomes darker, 
less firm and fine in texture. 


A new, different hand cream 
There is now one simple rite to 
keep hands young and lovely, 
to guard them against every 
enemy of beauty. A wonderful 
new cream used daily keeps 
them always white and smooth, 
always soft and supple. 

It is called Thurston’s Hand 
Cream—a special cream for 
hands, quite different from any- 
thing you have ever used, with 
a healing element that restores 
and refreshes the skin. 


It protects, preserves 


Ask for Thurston’s HandCream. 
Smooth on a light application 
of the fragrant, white fluff, and 
see how your skin will revel in 
it! Notice how quickly it soft- 
ens the skin; smooths over 
every little roughness. 

Thurston’s Hand Cream 
leaves no disagreeable oiliness. 
You may therefore freshen your 
hands with it at any time dur- 
ing theday. And always apply 
it the last thing at night. 

If your dealer has not yet 
placed Thurston’s Hand Cream 
in stock, mail us $1.00 (by 
check or money order) with 
coupon below, and we will 
send at once a full-size jar that 
will last for weeks or a post 
card will bring you a jar C.O.D. 
Thurston-Helme, Inc., 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Analyzed and approved by 
leading laboratories, including 
the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Money refunded if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. 
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Rupert Hughes’ Story B 
(Concluded from page 71) 4 


There was a strange, mocking laugh from 
the gallery. So that was where he was! 

Mona had long since learned the old actor 
trick called “stealing the stage,” in which a 
silent duel is fought for the best up-scene 
point, compelling the other actor to speak 
with face averted from the audience. Ralph 
and Mona had sometimes for fun played this 
trick on each other till they fairly bumped 
into the back wall. 

To-night they reversed the trick. He saw 
that she was forever getting between him and 
the audience, playing her best moments with 
her back to the footlights, hiding him from 
view, and hugging his arm when they should 
be far apart. He had a desperate time re- 
membering his lines, and from very tension 
played better than his best. 

At the end of the first act, he rebuked her 
and she laughed. He protested with all 
solemnity: 

“You're killing the play!” 

“So long as it’s only a play that’s killed.” 

This was blasphemy to om but he had to 
nurse her along or ring down. In the second 
act, he had to be alone on the stage for a long 
silent scene. She was frantic in the wings, 
and finally anticipated her cue, cut out a 
whole scene, and befuddled him by walki 
on with an unprepared line. The horrifi 
author almost swooned in his lair behind the 
proscenium box. 

Just then there was a noise of scuffle in the 
gallery, an unearthly howl smothered short, the 
racket of a man being dragged out. The audi- 
ence grew restive, people twisted their necks, 
rose, whispered, were distracted from the play. 

Mona brought them back by a sudden 
melodrama of tone and gesture. A farcical- 
tragical scene that had been rehearsed in a 
pianissimo of repression she whipped up into 
a storm of hysteria. So wild a frenzy the 
oldest playgoer could not remember. T 
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dean of the critics scribbled on his program: 
stealthily, “Superb display of victuosity.” 

There were fourteen curtain-calls. In the 
last act both of the stars let down perceptibly, 
But a r last act never killed a great next 
to-the-last act. The players’ fate is in the 
penultimate. x, 

After the ovation at the end, the stage wag 
thronged with rapturous visitors, but S 
escaped as soon as possible, dressed and 
appeared. It was three o’clock before M 
waiting by their cold sup table in her 
hotel drawing-room, heard the telephone ring 
and Ralph’s voice murmuring: : 

“T’ve seen him, my darling. He’s as mad 
and as beautiful as poor Ophelia. He sprang 
at me screaming. But the doctors from the= 
the sanitarium held him. They’ve jugg 
started back with him. There will be nothing 
in the papers but our press-notices. So now 
_ know everything and you can go back tg 

wate 

“To sleep?” she gasped. “Do you think 
I have been to sleep? We haven’t had our 
supper yet.” 

When he arrived he brought in the earliest 
paper. They read it together; very close to- 
gether, down to the passage: 

“Ralph Sharpe never played so well. He 
was his supreme self. Mona Morton, how- 
ever, except for one superb display of virtu- 
osity in her great hysterical scene, was not at 
her best. She seemed mysteriously ill at e 
uncertain of her positions on the stage, a 
unfamiliar with her lines. But she can, of 
course, be relied on to improve with successive 

rformances, of which there will doubtless 

many hundred.” 

As Sharpe leaned nearer to kiss her, he said: 

“We'll keep this clipping. You'll never 
have a better. He says you were ‘not at 
your best!’ But they never knew. They 


re) 


never can know! You were divine! 
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OF EVERY-DAY LIFE 


Article 


(Concluded from page 118) 


at three one morning I observed a bright and 
flickering light in the windows of the bridge 
room. I jumped out of bed, flung a coat over 
me and seizing a bath towel ran across the 
garden to the Wharf. When I opened the door 
I found the room full of smoke and the velvet 
cover of the bridge table on fire. My guests 
who had been playing cards late into the night 
had turned out the electric light but forgotten 
the candles, one of which had guttered onto 
the table and ultimately fallen onto the cloth. 
The fire was easily extinguished, but I was 
glad the blinds had been drawn and the 
windows opened or I should never have seen 
the light. 

My friend Norman Holden said that one 
ought to have trained guests, but the truth 
is few people follow the nursery admonition 
and “stop to think.” They leave candles 
lit, kettles hissing, doors open, lights on, 
letters undated, books out of doors, and wills 
of such unfathomable folly that I have seen 
families ruined and lawyers enriched by years 
of litigation after the deaths of both my 
friends and my relations. 

These, after all, are trivial matters, but 
there lies within them the germ that can 
generate terrible happenings. We can read 
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with equanimity how some great crime=— 
where the perpetrator has every reason to 
concentrate with exaggerated foresight and 
precision—has been detected by some trifling 
oversight, some non-completion, unconcera 
or whatever you like to call the carelessness 
that has brought him to the gallows. But itis 
when you read of the great accidents, the 
collisions on railways, explosions in mines, 
foundering of ships, conflagrations in factories, 
and sudden deaths after successful operations 
that you shudder to learn after a careful and 
exhaystive inquiry they were generally due 
to some small and avoidable slip on the part 
of a single individual. 

An undelivered key leading to a neglected 
signal, an unextinguished cigaret thrown 
among packing cases, a fire lit with the blower 
down, a single pipe or unclosed lantern, a 
casual look at an obsolete chart, unlal 
bottles or forgotten sponges may cause un- 
dreamt-of disaster. 

To place reliance in oneself is necessary to 
all success, but overconfidence is generally 
met by a rebuff. Taking heed is what is 
needed, and this can only be obtained by an 
increased hold over yourself which will lead 
to a finer sensibility for other people. 


FRIEND 


Roche’s Story 


(Concluded from page 117) 


you mad. Then, when I saw you, sick, 
unconscious—was it fair, Tony?” 

“Damn it, man, there were three fathers, 
three mothers, half-crazed with torment... . 
Could I think of anything, except that I 
had a friend who, thinking me murdered, 
would go Berserk mad, and, undreaming of 
consequences, force illegally the truth which 
could not be obtained legally. You'd lead us 
to those kidnaped children in an_ hour, 
whereas, before we got legal proof, the 
parents might die of worry—we might never 
get the goods on Astral Friend. He had to be 


Sootened by a man he’d believe, whom he 
thought crazed.” 

“T was all of that,” I murmured. I looked 
at him. “Lord, but you have brains. You 
can read what a man will do—” 

“I'd be a poor detective if I couldn’t read 
my friends,” he retorted. 

“‘Where’s Astral Friend?” I inquried. 

“You can never take another punch at him, 
he grinned. ‘‘ Twenty years is the least : 
get, and the governesses will get plenty, too. 

“‘So did I,” said I, touching my 
gingerly. 
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D. H. Lawrence’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 97) 


the little girls peer at him uneasily. Wildly the 
horse careered, the waving dark hair of the 
boy tossed, his eyes had a strange glare in 
them. The little girls dared not speak to him. 

When he had ridden to the end of his mad 
little journey, he climbed down and stood in 
front of his rocking-horse, staring fixedly into 
its lowered face. Its red mouth was slightly 
open, its big eye was wide and glassy bright. 

“Now!” he would silently command the 
snorting steed. ‘Now take me to where there 
is luck! Now take me!” 

And he would slash the horse on the neck 
with the little whip he had asked Uncle 
Oscar for. He knew the horse could take him 
to where there was luck, if only he forced it. 
So he would mount again, and start on his 
furious ride, hoping at last to get there. He 
knew he could get there. 

“You'll break your horse, Paul!” said the 
nurse. 

“He’s always riding like that! I wish he’d 
leave off!” said his elder sister Joan. 

But he only glared down on them in 
silence. Nurse gave him up. She could make 
nothing of him. Anyhow, he was growing 
beyond her. 


Oo day his mother and his Uncle Oscar 
came in when he was on one of his 
furious rides. He did not speak to them. 

“Hello, you young jockey! Riding a 
winner?” said his uncle. 

“‘Aren’t you growing too big for a rocking- 
horse? You’re not a very little boy any 
longer, you know,” said his mother. 

But Paul only gave a blue glare from his 
big, rather close-set eyes. He would speak to 
nobody when he was in full tilt. His mother 
watched him with an anxious expression on 
her face. 

At last he suddenly stopped forcing his 
horse into the mechanical gallop, and slid 
down. 

“Well, I got there!” he announced fiercely, 
his blue eyes still flaring, and his sturdy long 
legs straddling apart. 

“Where did you get to?” asked his mother. 

“Where I wanted to go to,” he flared back 
at her. . 

“That’s right, son!’ said Uncle Oscar. 
“Don’t you stop till you get there. What’s 
the horse’s name?” 

“He doesn’t have a name,” said the boy. 

“Gets on without all right?” asked the 
uncle. 

“Well, he has different names. He was 
called Sansovino last week.” 

“‘Sansovino, eh? Won the Ascot. 
did you know his name?” 

“He always talks about horse-races with 
Bassett,” said Joan. 

The uncle was delighted to find that his 
small nephew was posted with all the racing 
news. Bassett, the young gardener who had 
been wounded in the left foot in the war, 
and had got his present job through Oscar 
Cresswell, whose batman he had been, was a 
perfect blade of the “turf.” He lived in the 
racing events. And the small boy lived with 

im. 

Oscar Cresswell got it all from Bassett. 

“Master Paul comes and asks me, so I 
can’t do more than tell him, sir,”’ said Bassett, 
his face terribly serious, as if he were speaking 
of religious matters. 

“And does he ever put anything on a horse 
he fancies?” 

“Well—I don’t want to give him away— 
he’s a young sport, a fine sport, sir. Would 
you mind asking him himself? He sort of 
takes a pleasure in it, and perhaps he’d feel 
I was giving him away, sir, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Bassett was serious as a church. 


How 


Tt! uncle went back to his nephew, and 
took him off for a ride in the car. 

“Say, Paul, old man, do you ever put any- 
thing on a horse?” the uncle asked. 

The boy watched the handsome man 
closely. 

a do you think I oughtn’t to?” he 


parried. 
“Not a bit of it! I thought perhaps you 
might give me a tip for the Lincoln.” 

The car s on into the country, going 
down to Uncle Oscar’s place in Hampshire. 

“Honor bright?”’ said the nephew. 

“Honor bright, son!” said the uncle. 

“Well, then, Daffodil.” 

“Daffodil! I doubt it, Sonny. What about 
Mirza?” 

“I only know the winner,” said the boy. 
“That’s Daffodil!” 

“Daffodil, eh?” 

There was a pause. Daffodil was an 
obscure horse, comparatively. 

“Uncle!” 

“Yes, son?” 

“You won’t let it go any further, will you? 
I promised Bassett.” 

“Bassett be damned, old man! What’s 
he got to do with it?” 

“We're partners! We've been partners 
from the first! Uncle, he lent me my first 


five shillings, which I lost. I promised him, 
honor bright, it was only between me and 
him; only you gave me that ten-shilling note 
I started winning with, so I thought yoy 
were lucky. You won’t let it go any further. 
will you?” 

The boy gazed at his uncle from those bi 
hot blue eyes, set rather close together. The 
uncle stirred and laughed uneasily. 

“Right you are, son! I'll keep your tip 
private. Daffodil, eh? How much are yoy 
putting on him?” 

“All except twenty pounds,” said the boy. 
“I keep that in reserve.” 

The uncle thought it a good joke. 

“You keep twenty pounds in reserve, do 
you, you young romancer? What are you 
betting, then?” 

“I’m betting three hundred,” said the boy, 
gravely. “But it’s between you and me, 
Uncle Oscar! Honor bright?” : 

The uncle burst into a roar of laughter. 

“It’s between you and me all right, you 
young Nat Gould,” he said, laughing. “But 
where’s your three hundred?” 

“Bassett keeps it for me. We’re partners.” 

“You are, are you! And what is Bassett 
putting on Daffodil?” 

“He won’t go quite as high as I do, I 
amet. Perhaps he’ll go a hundred and 

ty.” 

“What, pennies?” laughed the uncle. 
“Pounds,” said the child, with a s' 
look at his uncle. “Bassett keeps a bigger 

reserve than I do.” 

Between wonder and amusement, Uncle 
Oscar was silent. He pursued the matter no 
further, but he determined to take his nephew 
with him to the Lincoln races. 

“Now, son,” he said, “I’m putting twenty 
on Mirza, and I'll put five for you on any 
horse you fancy. What’s your pick?” 

“Daffodil, Uncle!” 

“No, not the fiver on Daffodil!” 

“T should if it was my own fiver,” said the 
child. 

““Good! Good! Right you are. A fiver 
for me and a fiver for you, on Daffodil.” 


rised 


HE child had never been to a race-meeting 

before, and his eyes were blue fire. He 
pursed his mouth tight, and watched. A 
Frenchman just in front had put his money 
on Lancelot. Wild with excitement, he flayed 
his arms up and down, yelling Lancelot! 
Lancelot! in his French accent. 

Daffodil came in first, Lancelot second, 
Mirza third. The child, flushed and with 
eyes blazing, was curiously serene. His 
uncle brought him five five-pound notes: four 
to one. “‘What am I to do with these?” he 
cried, waving them before the boy’s eyes. 

“T suppose we’ll talk to Bassett,” said the 
boy. “I expect I have fifteen hundred now: 
and twenty in reserve: and this twenty.” 

His uncle studied him for some moments. 

bs k here, son!” he said. “You're not 
serious about Bassett and that fifteen hundred, 
are you?” 

“Yes;I am. But it’s between you and me, 
Uncle! Honor bright!” 

“Honor bright, all right, son! But I must 
talk to Bassett.” 

““If you'd like to be a partner, Uncle, with 
Bassett and me, we could all be partners. 
Only you’d have to promise, honor bright, 
Uncle, not to let it go beyond us three. 
Bassett and I are lucky, and you must be 
lucky, because it was your ten shilli I 
started winning with. . . .” 

Uncle Oscar took both Bassett and Paul 
into Richmond Park for an afternoon, and 
there they talked. 

“It’s like this, you see, sir,” Bassett said. 
“Master Paul would get me talking about 
racing events, spinning yarns, you know, sir. 
And he was always keen on knowing if I’ 
made or if I’d lost. It’s about a year since, 
now, that I put five shillings on Blush of 
Dawn for him: and we lost. Then the luck 
turned, with that ten shillings he had from 
you, that we put on Singhalese. And since 
that time, it’s been pretty steady, all things 
considering. What do you say, Master 
Paul?” p 

“We're all right when we're sure,” said 
Paul. “It’s when we’re not quite sure that 
we go down.” 

“Oh, but we’re careful then,” said Bassett. 

“But when are you sure?” smiled Unde 


ar. 

“Tt’s Master Paul, sir,” said Bassett, in a 
secret, religious voice. ‘It’s as if he had it 
from none. Like Daffodil, now, for the 
Lincoln. t was as sure as eggs.” 

“Did you put anything on Daffodil?” asked 
Oscar Cresswell. 2 

” = sir. I mats my bit.” 

“And my nephew?” é 

Bassett was obstinately silent, looking at 
Paul. 
“T made twelve hundred, didn’t I, Bassett? 
I told Uncle I was putting three hundred on 
Daffodil.” 


“That’s right,” said Bassett, nodding. 
(Continued on page 124) 
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PERFECT SERVAN ? 
A CHAR TSLEes 


Does not every woman long for the 
perfect servant that jewel beyond 
price who does all things well, who 
is always equable of temper, always 
sunny, whose strength is untiring, 
whose personality is charming and 
— whose service is unfailing? 

The Chrysler “70” is, indeed, just 
such a servant. | 

How truly remarkable is the pref- 
erence this great car has won from 
those most discriminating of buyers 


—womankind. 
Light and charmingly graceful in 


contrast to merebulkandstodginess. 
Fleet and agile in contrast to the 
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cumbersome. / } Economical 
and compact, E ’ with entirely 
new and delightful comfort de- 
velopments, it brings to her a 
finer, freer and more luxurious per- 
sonal transportation. 


It frees her from so many limita- 
tions and sources of needless ir- 
ritation. 

Despite the wealth of flattery in 
imitation and emulation it has re- 
ceived, discriminating women 
everywhere join mechanically-wise 
mankind in acclaiming Chrysler the 
one really supreme expression of 
present day motor car satisfaction. 


Priced from £1395 to $1895 f. o. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 
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D. H. Lawrence’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 122 


“But where’s the money?” asked the 
uncle 

“I keep it safe locked up, sir. Master Paul, 
he can have it any minute he likes to ask for 


“What, fifteen hundred pounds?” 

“And twenty! And forty, that is, with the 
twenty he made on the course.” 

“It’s amazing!” said the uncle. 

“If Master Paul offers you to be partners, 
sir, I would, if I were you, if you'll excuse me,” 
said Bassett. 

Oscar Cresswell thought about it. 

“T’ll see the money,” he said. 


T# EY drove home again, and sure enough, 
Bassett came round to the garden-house 
with fifteen hundred pounds in notes. The 
twenty pounds reserve was left with Joe Glee, 
in the Turf Commission deposit. 

“You see, it’s all right, Uncle, when I’m 
sure! Then we go strong, for all we’re worth. 
Don’t we, Bassett?” 

“We do that, Master Paul.” 

“And when are you sure?” said the uncle, 
laughing. 

“Oh, well, sometimes I’m absolutely sure, 
like about Daffodil,” said the boy; “and 
sometimes I have an idea; and sometimes I 
haven’t even an idea, do I, Bassett? Then 
we’re careful, because we mostly go down.” 

“You do, do you! And when you're sure, 
like about Daffodil, what makes you sure, 
Sonny?” 

“Oh, well, I don’t know,” said the boy 
ew “T’m sure, you know, Uncle; that’s 


“Tt’s as if he had it from heaven, sir,” 
Bassett reiterated. 

“T should say so!” said the uncle. 

But he became a partner. And when the 
Leger was coming on, Paul was “sure” about 
Lively Spark, which was a quite inconsiderable 
horse. The boy insisted on putting a thousand 
on the horse, Bassett went for five hundred, 
and Oscar Cresswell two hundred. Lively 
Spark came in first, and the betting had been 
ten to one against him. Paul had made ten 
thousand. 

“You see,” he said, “I was absolutely sure 
of him.” 

Even Oscar Cresswell had cleared two 
thousand. 

“Look here, son,” he said, “this sort of 
thing makes me nervous.” 

“Tt needn’t, Uncle! Perhaps I sha’n’t be 
sure again for a long time.” 

“But what are you going to do with your 
money?” asked the uncle. 

“Of course,” said the boy, “I started it for 
Mother. She said she had no luck, because 
Father is unlucky, so I thought if J was 
lucky, it might stop whispering.” 

“What might stop whispering?” 

“Our house! I Aate our house for whisper- 
ing.” 

““What does it whisper?” 

“Why? Why?”—the boy fidgeted. “Why, 
I don’t know! But it’s always short of money, 
you know, Uncle.” 

“T know it, son, I know it.” 

“You know people send Mother writs, 
don’t you, Uncle?” 

“I’m afraid I do,” said the uncle. 

“And then the house whispers like people 
laughing at you behind your back. It’s 
awful, that is! I thought if I was lucky—” 

“You might stop it,” added the uncle. 

The boy watched him with big blue eyes, 
that had an uncanny cold fire in them, and 
he said never a word. 

“Well, then!” said the uncle. “What are 
we doing?” 

“T shouldn’t like Mother to know I was 
lucky,” said the boy. 

“Why not, son?” 

“She'd stop me.” 

“T don’t think she would.” 

“Oh!”—and the boy writhed in an odd 
way. “I don’t want her to know, Uncle.” 

“All right, son! We'll manage it without 
her knowing.” 


TH managed it very easily. Paul, at 
the other’s suggestion, handed over five 
thousand pounds to his uncle, who deposited 
it with the family lawyer, who was then to 
inform Paul’s mother that a relative had put 
five thousand pounds into his hands, which 
sum was to be paid out a thousand pounds at 
a time, on the mother’s birthday, for the 
next five years. 

“So she’ll have a birthday present of a 
thousand pounds for five successive years,” 
said Uncle Oscar. “I hope it won’t make it 
all the harder for her later.” 

Paul’s mother had her birthday in No- 
vember. The house had been “whispering” 
worse than ever, lately, and even in spite of 
his luck, Paul could not bear up against it. 
He was very anxious to see the effect of the 
birthday letter, telling his mother about the 
thousand pounas. 

When there were no visitors, Paul now took 
his meals with his parents, as he was beyond 
the nursery control. His mother went into 


town nearly every day. She had discovered 
that she had an odd knack of sketching furs 
and dress materials, so she worked secretly jn 
the studio of a friend who was the chief 
“artist” for the leading drapers. She drew 
the figures of ladies in furs and ladies in silk 
and sequins for the newspaper advertisements, 
This young woman artist earned several 
thousand pounds a year, but Paul’s mother 
only made several hundreds, and she was 
again dissatisfied. She so wanted to he 
first in something, and she did not succeed, 
even in making sketches for drapery 
advertisements. 

She was down to breakfast on the morning 
of her birthday. Paul watched her face as 
she read her letters. He knew the lawyer's 
letter. As his mother read it, her face hard- 
ened and became more expressionless. Then 
a cold, determined look came on her mouth, 
She hid the letter under the pile of others, 
and said not a word about it. 

“Didn’t you have anything nice in the 
post for your birthday, Mother?” said Paul, 

“Quite moderately nice,” she said, her 
voice cold and absent. 

She went away to town without saying 
more. 

But in the afternoon Uncle Oscar appeared, 
He said Paul’s mother had had a long interview 
with the lawyer, asking if the whole five 
thousand could not be advanced at once, as 
she was in debt. 

“What do you think, Uncle?” said the boy, 

“T leave it to you, son.” 

“Oh, let her have it, then! We can get 
some more with the other,”’ said the boy. 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, Laddie!” said Uncle Oscar. 

“But I’m sure to know for the Grand 
National: or the Lincoln: or else the Derby. 
I’m sure to know for one of them,” said Paul, 


O UNCLE OSCAR signed the agreement, 
and Paul’s*mother touched the whole five 
thousand. Then something very curious hap- 
pened. The voices in the house suddenly 
went mad, like a chorus of frogs on a spring 
evening. There were certain new furnishings, 
and Paul had a tutor. He was really going to 
Eton, his father’s school, in the following 
autumn. There were flowers in the winter, 
and a blossoming of the luxury Paul’s mother 
had been used to. And yet the voices in the 
house, behind the sprays of mimosa and 
almond-blossom, and from under the piles of 
iridescent cushions, simply _ trill and 
screamed in a sort of ecstasy: “‘ There must be 
more money! Oh-h-h! There must be more 
money! Oh, now, now-w! now-w-w!—there 
must be more money!” More than ever! 
More than ever! 

It frightened Paul terribly. He studied 
away at his Latin and Greek, with his tutors. 
But his intense hours were spent with Bassett. 
The Grand National had gone by: he had not 
“known,” and had lost a hundred pounds. 
Summer was at hand. He was in agony, for 
the Lincoln. But even for the Lincoln, he 
didn’t “know,”’ and he lost fifty pounds. He 
became wild-eyed and strange, as if some- 
thing were going to explode in him. 

“Let it alone, son! Don’t you bother about 
it!” urged Uncle Oscar. But it was as if t 
boy couldn’t really hear what his uncle was 
saying. 

“T’ve got to know for the Derby! I’ve got 
to know for the Derby!” the child reiter- 
ated, his big blue eyes blazing with a sort of 
madness. 

His mother noticed how overwrought he 
was. 
“You'd better go to the seaside. Wouldn’t 
you like to go now to the seaside, instead of 
waiting? I think you’d better,” she said, 
looking down at him anxiously, her heart 
curiously heavy because of him. 

But the child lifted his uncanny blue eyes. 

“T couldn’t possibly go before the Derby, 
Mother!” he said. “I couldn’t possibly!” 

“Why not?” she said, her voice becoming 
heavy when she was opposed. “Why not? You 
can still go from the seaside to see the Derby, 
with your Uncle Oscar, if that’s what you 
wish. No need for you to wait here. Besi 
I think you care too much about these races. 
It’s a bad sign. My family has been @ 
gambling family, and you won’t know till you 
grow up how much damage it has done. But 
it has done damage. I shall have to send 
Bassett away, andask Uncle Oscar not to 
talk racing to you, unless you promise to. 
reasonable about it: go away to the seaside 
and forget it. You’re all nerves!” 

“T’'ll do what you like, Mother, so long as 
you don’t send me away till after the Derby, 
the boy said 

“Send you away from where? Just from 
this tl " R 

“Yes,” he said, gazing at her. 

“Why, you curious child, what makes you 
care about this house so much, suddenly? ! 
never knew you loved it!” ; 

He gazed at her without speaking. He had 
a secret within a secret, something he had not 

(Concluded on page 120) 
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“HereDwells Youth 


Every woman has acertain measure of beauty. If she 
is not very beautiful, she should try to overcome her 
shortcomings. If she is beautiful, she owes it to her- 
self to make every effort to preserve that beauty. 





In some way, therefore, Primrose House can 
be of service to every woman. Our graduate 
nurses, who administer Face Molding Treat- 
ments, will astonish you by the artistry 
with which they will reveal hidden 
charms—and by the skill with which 
they will preserve those already 
realized. 


Every Primrose House Prep- 
aration has been so skilfully 
compounded that, even if you 
apply it yourself, it is sure 
to prove most beneficial. 

Primrose House 
Beauty Preparations 
can be secured in 
the best depart- 
ment stores 
and the smart- 
est shops— 
everywhere. 


Pomegranate Cream 
Rouge —Serves a double 
purpose—for cheek and lips. It 
gives an entirely natural bloom 
and relieves dryness and chap- 
ping. In three shades, light, 
medium and dark. Two sizes, 
pocket size, $1.25; boudoir 
size, $2.50. 


Primrose House Compact—This new 
Primrose House Compact is most appeal- 
ing in design —the kind a smart woman 
will be quick to favor. The Chiffon Pow- 
der within is clinging and delicate in 
its fragrance. The rouge is of unmis- 
takably excellent quality. Two sizes— 
Double Compact — Powder and Rouge 
$2.00. Single Compact—Powder or 
Rouge, $1.50. All refills 50c. 


Porefiner Cream—For enlarged pores. 
Used at night, Porefiner Cream will be 
found most serviceable in reducing the 
size of the pores. One size, $1.25. 


Write for this Booklet 
copy on request. 


rose [loude 


SEAST52™ST. New Yorn, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Department B-7 
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A few of the prepara- 
tions that have been 
used with eminent suc- 
cess at Primrose House: 


Petal Bloom—\s a lotion to be used as a powder 
base, giving the skin a soft and even smoothness. 
Women who spend much time in the open find 
protection in Petal Bloom against freckles and wind 
tan. Fourshades: Cream-white, Natural, Light Bru- 
nette, Dark Brunette, $1.50. 


Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream—Applied night and morning 
removes allimpurities from the pores and thoroughly cleanses 
the skin. Four sizes, $1.00, $2.00, $3.50, $6.00 


Balsam Astringent—Firms the 
skin and underlying muscles, espe- 
cially in the crucial spots under 
the chin, on the neck and around 
the mouth and eyes. Three sizes, 
$2.50, $4.00, $7.00. 


Bleach Cream— Brown spots, 
freckles and discolorations readily 
yield to this cream which tends to 
promote circulation and make the 
skin more active, thus restoring a 
natural color. Two sizes, $2.00, 
$3.50. 


Eye Wrinkle Cream—Copes most 
effectively with those annoying 
little wrinkles around the eyes due 
to fatigue, laughter or eye strain. 
One size, $1.50. 


Balsam Tissue Stimulant 
Sinks freely into the pores and 
builds up the impoverished tissues 
which often cause lines and wrink- 
les. Two sizes, $1.50, $2.75. 


These preparations may also be had postpaid direct from Primrose House on receipt of price. 


This is a very wise and informativelittle booklet describing Primrose House 
methods of caring for and beautifying the skin. It is justifiably entitled, 
**Here Dwells Youth.”’ We shall be delighted to mail you a complimentary 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE ROCKING-HORSE WINNER 


(Concluded from page 124) 


divulged, even to Bassett or to his Uncle 

Oscar. 

But his mother, after standing undecided 
-_ a little bit sullen for some moments, 
said: 

“Very well, then! Don’t go to the seaside 
till after the Derby, if you don’t wish it. 
But promise me you won’t let your nerves 
go to pieces! Promise you won’t think so 
much about horse-racing and events, as you 
call them!” 

“Oh, no!” said the boy, casually. “I 
won’t think much about them, Mother. You 
needn’t worry. I wouldn’t worry, Mother, 
if I were you.” 

“Tf you were me and I were you,” said his 
mother, “I wonder what we should do!” 

“‘But you know you needn’t worry, Mother, 
don’t you?” the boy repeated. 

““T should be awfully glad to know it,”’ she 
said, wearily. 

“Oh, well, you can, you know. I mean 
you ought to know you needn’t worry!” he 
insisted. 

“Ought I? Then I’ll see about it,” she said. 

AUL’S secret of secrets was his wooden 

horse, that which had no name. Since he 
was emancipated from a nurse and a nursery 
governess, he had had his rocking-horse re- 
moved to his own bedroom at the top of the 
house. 

“Surely you’re too big for a rocking-horse!”’ 
his mother had remonstrated. 

“Well, you see, Mother, till I can have a 
real horse, I like to have some sort of animal 
about,” had been his quaint answer. 

“Do you feel he keeps you company?” she 
laughed. 

“Oh, yes! He’s very good, he always keeps 
me company, when I’m there,”’ said Paul. 

So the horse, rather shabby, stood in an 
arrested prance in the boy’s bedroom. 

The Derby was drawing near, and the boy 
grew more and more tense. He hardly heard 
what was spoken to him; he was very frail, 
and his eyes were really uncanny. His mother 
had sudden, strange seizures of uneasiness 
about him. Sometimes, for half an hour, she 
would feel a sudden anxiety about him, that 
was almost anguish. She wanted to rush to 
him at once, and know he was safe. 

Two nights before the Derby, she was at a 
big party in town, when one of her rushes of 
anxiety about her boy, her first-born, gripped 
her heart till she could hardly speak. She 
fought with the feeling, might and main, for 
she believed in common sense. But it was 
too strong. She had to leave the dance and 
go down-stairs to telephone to the country. 
The children’s nursery governess was terribly 
on and startled at being rung up in the 
night. 

“ Are the children all right, Miss Wilmot?” 
“Oh, yes, they are quite all right.” 
“Master Paul? Is he all right?” 

“He went to bed as right as a trivet. Shall 
I run up and look at him?” 

“No!” said Paul’s mother reluctantly. 
“No! Don’t trouble. It’s all right. Don’t 
sit up. We shall be home fairly soon.” She did 
not want her son’s privacy intruded upon. 

“Very good,” said the governess. 


T WAS about one o’clock when Paul’s 

mother and father drove up to their house. 
All was still. Pavyl’s mother went to her 
room and slipped off her white fur cloak. 
She had told her maid not to wait up for her. 
She heard her husband down-stairs, mixing a 
whisk y-and-soda. 

And then, because of the strange anxiety 
at her heart, she stole up-stairs to her son’s 
room. Noiselessly she went along the upper 
corridor. Was there a faint noise? What 
was it? 

She stood, with arrested muscles, outside 
his door, listening. There was a strange, 
heavy and yet not loud noise. Her heart 
stood still. It was a soundless noise, yet 
rushing and powerful. Something huge, in 
violent, hushed motion. What was it? What 
in God’s name was it? She ought to know. 
She felt that she knew the noise. She knew 
what it was. 

Yet she could not place it. She couldn’t 


say what it was. And on and on it went, like 
a madness. 

Softly, frozen with anxiety and fear, she 
turned the door-handle. 

The room was dark. Yet in the space near 
the window, she heard and saw somethi 
plunging to and fro. She gazed in fear 
amazement. 

Then suddenly she switched on the light, 
and saw her son, in his green pajamas, madly 
surging on his ing-horse. The blaze of 
light suddenly lit him up, as he urged the 
wooden horse, and lit her up, as she stood, 
blonde, in her dress of pale green and crystal, in 
the doorway. 

“Paul!” she cried. 
doing?” 

“Tt’s Malabar!” he screamed, in a powerful, 
strange voice. “It’s Malabar!” 

His eyes blazed at her for one strange and 
senseless second, as he ceased urging his 
wooden horse. Then he fell with a crash to 
the ground, and she, all her tormented 
motherhood flooding upon her, rushed to 
gather him up. 

But he was unconscious, and unconscious 
he remained, with some brain-fever. He 
talked and tossed, and his mother sat stonily 
by his side. 

“Malabar! It’s Malabar! 
sett, I know: it’s Malabar!” 

So the child cried, trying to get up and 
urge the rocking-horse that gave him his 
inspiration. 

“What does he mean by Malabar?” asked 
the heart-frozen mother. 

“T don’t know,” said the father, stonily. 

“What does he mean by Malabar?” she 
asked her brother Oscar. 

“It’s one of the horses running for the 
Derby,” was the answer. 

And, in spite of himself, Oscar Cresswell 
spoke to Bassett, and himself put a thousand 
on Malabar: at fourteen to one. 


“Whatever are you 


Bassett, Bas- 


HE third day of the illness was critical: 

they were watching for a change. The 
boy, with -his rather long, curly hair, was 
tossing ceaselessly on the pillow. He neither 
slept nor regained consciousness, and his eyes 
were like blue stones. His mother sat, feeling 
her heart had gone, turned actually into a 
stone. 

In the evening, Oscar Cresswell did not 
come, but Bassett sent a message, saying 
could he come up for one moment, just one 
moment? Paul’s mother was very angry at 
the intrusion, but on second thoughts she 
agreed. The boy was the same. Perhaps 
Bassett might bring him to consciousness. 

The gardener, a shortish fellow with a little 
brown moustache and sharp little brown eyes, 
tip-toed into the room, touched his imaginary 
cap to Paul’s mother, and stole to the bedside, 
staring with glittering, smallish eyes at the 
tossing, dying child. 

“Master Paul!” he whispered. “Master 
Paul! Malabar came in first all right, a clean 
win. I did as you told me. You've made over 
seventy thousand pounds, you have; you've 
got over eighty thousand. Malabar came in 
all right, Master Paul.” 

“Malabar! Malabar! Did I say Malabar, 
Mother? Did I say Malabar? Do you think 
I’m lucky, Mother? I knew Malabar, didn’t 
I? Over eighty thousand pounds! I call that 
lucky, don’t you, Mother? Over eighty 
thousand pounds! I knew, didn’t I know I 
knew? Malabar came in all right. If I ride 
my horse till I’m sure, then I tell you, Bassett, 
you can go as high as you like. Did you go 
for all you were worth, Bassett?” 

“T went a thousand on it, Master Paul.” 

“T never told you, Mother, that if I can 
ride my horse, and get there, then I’m abso- 
lutely sure—oh, absolutely! Mother, did I 
ever tell you? I am lucky!” 

“No, you never did,” said the mother. 

But the boy died in the night. 

And even as he lay dead, his mother heard 
her brother’s voice saying to her: ‘‘My God, 
Hester, you’re eighty-odd thousand to the 
good, and a poor devil of a son to the bad. 
But, r devil, poor devil, he’s best gone out 
of a life where he rides his rocking-horse to 
find a winner.” 


THE ELEGANTE IN SUMMER 


(Concluded from page 64) 


gowns, for they make me feel beautiful always.” 

Marthe tells me how she had managed to 
be considered a very well-dressed woman, 
“To achieve this,” she says, “I have at all 
times tried to be better dressed than other 
well-dressed women, and have unrelentingly 
lived up to the highest standards of elegance, 
to the overtones of the mode. I constantly 
evolve and constantly make an effort to im- 
prove. And I have hopes that on reaching 
the age of seventy I'll be a superlatively well- 
dressed woman, though I dare say at that 
age there will be no one to take any notice.” 

“Don’t make me feel depressed. Cheer 
up!” I said to her. “Women of seventy 


are nowadays still in\the run as far as fashions 
go. Take Lady X for instance, at the Y’s 
party, the other night. I am told she is 
sixty-eight. In dim light, as far as outline 
goes, she looked the twin sister of young 
Countess Z, beside her. Her bobbed hair, 
her slimness, her short white Georgette 
frock, and above all else, the neatness of her 
legs and ankles were quite surprising 
caused a great deal of benevolent amusement. 
She is, of course, a freak, but aged freaks are 
all the rage in 1926, for what merit is there in 
being merely young and lovely? While there 
most certainly is in being old and beautiful. 
Could youth be on the wane? I wonder! 
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CERTAIN fortunate women take the world’s best auto- 
mobile for granted, as they do gowns and jewels from 
the Rue de la Paix . . . the mellow glory of old masters 
on their walls . . . the friendship of famous people. 
The Rolls-Royce moves as gracefully through a world 
of social prominence as they do themselves. They have 
discovered that motor-car smartness is no quixotic thing 
to be upset by ‘“‘new models,”’ to fleet with the season. 
There would be as little reason to say of one of these 
women, ‘Her motor is hardly the thing this year,” 
as to say, ‘“That Georgian mansion her colonial grand- 
father built down in the country is frightfully out of 


date!’’ A Rolls-Royce four years old, or ten years old, 
is as ready to take its place in the review of luxury on 
opera nights as when it was purchased. It is as eager 
to sweep towards the open high road and, if called 
upon, to crowd two days’ normal driving into a few 
comfortable, secure motoring hours. Rolls-Royce per- 
formance and Rolls-Royce appearance more than 
compensate for high initial cost. . Why not ride 
in one? A trial trip of one hundred miles over any 
roads you may select will be arranged at your con- 
venience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, 
New York. There are branches in principal cities. 
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Even more than faith in Wheary 
standards has inspired the growing 
preference for the Wheary Wardrola. 
Consider such definite advantages as 
these: A child’s strength can easily 
roll it open; a touch will close it, pro- 
tecting its contents from dust and 
“light fingers” when you leave your 
hotel room. There are no rumpled 
rugs; no marks on bare floors; no rol- 
lers exposed to damage in transit. Its 
solid base is a bulwark against break- 
age, saving repairs; prevents tipping; 
keeps out the dirt of baggage rooms. 
The net result of these advantages is 
complete clothes protection. 

See the new VACATION and VARSITY 

SPECIALS now on display by Wheary mer- 


chants. Also the WHEARY TRAVELITE 
for automobile travel. Booklet on request 


Weary Trunk Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


The only trunk manufacturer honored by 
membership, Rice Leaders of the World 
Canadian Manufacturers: M. Langmuir Mfg. Co Ltd., Toronto 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


TAMPICO 


Joseph Hergesheimer’s Novel 


(Continued from page 105) 


Bolivar café. And it wasn’t serious about 
Hattrick. He was glad to have him elim- 
inated. “I’m not certain that I won’t go 
directly to Lentz say to-morrow. But by 
then this may well all be over. To-morrow 
afternoon it’s not impossible you'll be on your 
way to Chorreras . . . prepared to be Mr. 
Corew’s assistant.” 

Deleker’s profuse thanks made Bradier 
sorry that he had spoken of the plan for him 
forming in his mind. He reviewed, mentally, 
his position with the Alianza Petroleum Cor- 
poration, the extent of his influence; and it 
seemed to Govett Bradier that it was very 
actual; it went very far. And not only on 
account of his knowledge of the Company’s 
private annals, his grasp of the international! 
politics bound into it; he realized that with- 
out him it could not have existed on its present 
plane. An individual was stronger, of greater 
importance, than an organization: the latter, 
usually, was what one man decided on, what 
he labored and schemed for. What he was! 
However, he had never made an effort to 
occupy a place of public recognition; only 
a relative few, even in the Alianza Company, 
were aware of his value. 


CERTAINLY George K. Lentz was not 
one of these; in addition Lentz had been 
ill-advised; Mexico itself would ruin him; 
unless, as he had said, he left almost at once; 
it was due him to admit that he had implied 
his fundamental unfitness for it. He in- 
tended to retire or to be immensely elevated 
as a result of his activity in the tropics. New 
York would be his goal: the best he could 
hope for there, aside from an immediate 
fortune, was the presidency of a corporation; 
a corporation, perhaps, operating in Mexico; 
an oil corporation. Govett Bradier found 
that train of thought very absorbing, it 
might be instructive. Lentz could easily 
make a great sum of money by purchases, 
investments, in an improper application of 
knowledge gained as an officer in the Alianza 
Company; this could be either in the sale or 
purchase of property or by disposing of val- 
uable information to other interested con- 
cerns. But that wasn’t in harmony with 
what Bradier knew about him; he was certain 
that pride, position, would quicker seduce 
Lentz. There was no chance of his being 
president of the Alianza holdings, none of the 
other great established corporations was 
open to his ambitions. 

“Deleker,”” Govett Bradier said, “you 
spoke of a sale of land on the PAnuco, prob- 
ably for a terminal, and you said no one knew 
who was involved. Who owned the property 
before this?” 

Deleker showed his pleasure at being able 
to answer him promptly and completely. 
“A small group of Mexicans who sold it by 
secret treaty. That is possible since it’s all 
nothing but rumor yet; no title has been 
entered. We weren’t touched,” he added. 
“But I was sure I had forgotten something,” 
he went on. “I intended to tell you last 
night. Yesterday afternoon I saw Sefior 
Tomas Xavier Yermo.” 

Bradier was in the act of lighting a cigar, 
but, instead, he carefully blew out the match 
and laid it beside the cigar on a table. He 
turned sharply, facing Deleker. “In Tam- 
pico? You saw Yermo?” he demanded 

“On the Plaza de la Libertad. coming out 
of the telegraph station.” 


BRADIER sat motionless, absorbed in 
thought. Then he took up the cigar 
and struck a fresh match. ‘“ You must find 
where Yermo is or where he has been. Im- 
mediately. He’s well known, a Mexican of 
consequence, and that won’t be impossible. 
Luis Sixto would be useful.”” Deleker rose 
and moved at once to the door. “Hadn’t you 
better wait for the rest? It’s this, that it 
is important to know if Hattrick and Sefior 
Yermo have been together.” 

In reality, how commonplace the explana- 
tion of all that had puzzled him was! But he 
had foreseen that. Bradier wasn’t concerned 
with the result of Deleker’s investigation; he 
was already certain of what he had gone out 
to find. His, Bradier’s, search was over; he 
had fulfilled his obligation to Presby Corew. 
Or was it to himself? To an obligation fas- 
tened on him by his superior experience alone. 

It was dark when Deleker returned. “Mr. 
Hattrick and the consequential Mexican 
drove into town from the direction of the 
Colonia del Aguila last evening at about seven.” 

Bradier thanked him. ‘You remember 

who Tomas Xavier Yermo is?”’ he asked. 
“Certainly, the nuisance in the Tamiana 
lease.” 
“Exactly,” Bradier replied. “And why, 
do you suppose, has he continued to be 
a nuisance? Because the settlement, the 
sale, had to be put off until it suited the Pan- 
Kansas Company to buy.” 

Deleker was still confused. 

“Well, then, the Pan-Kansas investment 
wouldn’t come in until it was worth their 
while. They wanted the Alianza sea term- 


inal and all its facilities and properties; and 
they told Lentz if he could get them they 
would make him a president or a power or 
some such thing. Do you see yet—Rayén 
and the trouble at Chorreras and Lentz’s 
talk about the north field? 

“Tt wasn’t entirely a bad scheme, if Lentz 
could keep clear of actual implication. [I 
know that more than once we were at the 
point of letting the Tamiana land go. Sick 
of all the legal difficulties. The more you 
consider it the better it gets. There would 
be nothing criminal in the Pan-Kansas Com- 
pany’s taking over our holdings in the south 
field ...if we sold them. And Rayén 
wouldn’t talk; he has his personal vanity too; 
he’s a Mexican general and a patriot, and 
not a bandit for hire. If Lentz has any 
intelligence he won't have confided in any 
one; he only had to deal with subordinates, 
and he could pretty well discharge and hire 
them as he chose. He did it. Getting the 
money, in gold, to Rayén was difficult; but 
there’s no reason, now, to suppose it came 
from Tampico; it could have been flown or 
shipped up from Vera Cruz . . . specially if 
Yermo and his group were interested.” 

“Then it’s all over!”’ Deleker cried; “and 
we have Lentz, everything we need.” 

“Including proof?” Bradier asked. “I 
can’t see a reason why Lentz shouldn’t 
calmly deny any of this. Though just the 
charge would make his position very insecure. 
I have already thought of seeing him; but 
I didn’t know the interview would be so 
amusing. Deleker, I have been a misfortune 
for Mr. Lentz. He made a serious mistake 
in not keepirg me, under a cross, at Chorreras. 
I would have been buried there, near my sea 
terminal. And it was a shame the waiter, 
last night, detained the young gentleman with 
the nicely brushed hair. I won’t go out this 
evening, Deleker. The Bolivar will have to 
get along without me. Though I have an 
idea Mr. Hattrick will be there with his Chepa. 
If you should happen to meet him, give him 
my warm regards; you might say that I 
might see him on the train; since we'll both 
be going North almost at once.” 


‘THE familiar sense of weariness settled 
over him; his knees hardly had power to 
support him; his arms were leaden. Bradier 
shut out the heat and noise of Tampico, he 
drew the shades down on the glare of the arc 
lights, and fell into an exhausted sleep. He 
half woke, sighed deeply and turned, and was 
asleep again. When, finally, he stirred, re- 
gained his consciousness, there was early 
sunlight along the street and he was exces- 
sively hungry. 

He was practically dressed when a sharp 
and unfamiliar, a hurried, rapping fell on his 
door. He moved instinctively toward the 
drawer which held his pistol. ‘Come in,” 
he said in a challenging voice. ‘The man who 
entered, Bradier knew, was an employee of 
the Alianza Company who stayed about the 
office halls and was sent around Tampico on 
errands. He was palpably breathless, dis- 
organized; a reflection of a state touching him 
generally, a shared excitement, rather than 
personal. Mr. Lentz wanted to see Mr. Bradier. 
At once, please. The car was waiting in the 
street. Govett Bradier frankly put the pistol 
into his pocket; then, finding a hat and stick, 
he was ready to proceed. 


"THERE was no delay in his reaching George 
K. Lentz. The Company runner brought 
him to the door and a clerk swiftly conducted 
him to the office of the manager-in-chief. 
Lentz was in his usual sober dress; at first 
Bradier thought he was, as customary, col- 
lected and relentlessly normal; then he saw 
that Lentz was nervous. Lentz shifted the 
copper inkwell on his desk into a number of 
positions. Then he thanked Bradier for 
coming so promptly. “It was fortunate you 
hadn’t gone to Mexico City or—or New 
York.” 

Bradier replied that he had had no inten- 
tion of removing to either of those places im- 
mediately. 

But how, Lentz querulously asked, was he 
to have known that? “Mr. Bradier,” he 
said abruptly; ‘“‘Mr. Preston Corew is dead. 
He was killed coming to the railhead of the 
International road. Several shots were 
fired from the monte.” 

Having said this\it was evident he was re- 
lieved; he sat back in his chair and, for a suf- 
ficient interval, met Bradier’s gaze. Althous 
Bradier had instantly grasped all the sig- 
nificance of his words, he was, at the same time, 
astounded. He had thought of Presby, now, 
as being wholly safe; he had_dismi him 
from his mind. But he was dead, shot out 
of his automobile. 

He asked composedly, ‘“‘What have you 
done?” 

The measures Lentz had taken were ob- 
viously adequate: he had sent Paradice to 
Chorreras and cabled both Washington and 
New York; he had notified the State of Vera 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Eau de Nile Soap 


A new and delightful soap for the bath 
and the hands. Made of purest oils, it 
lathers freely and fragrantly, and leaves 
the skin fine and soft. A big chubby cake, 
green as the soft waters of the Nile. $1 
a cake. Three cakes in a box, $3. 


Venetian Dusting Powder 


Elizabeth Arden’s newest preparation. A 
smooth fine powder, pure, soft and lightly 
perfumed. Removes every trace of 
moisture from the skin, prevents chap- 
ping, cools the skin, so that you slip into 
your clothes feeling exquisitely refreshed 
from your bath. A large box, gaily 
flowered, with a big puff. $3. 





A wonderful new shampoo to be used 
with almost no water, requires no rins- 
ing, dries in a few moments, and leaves 
the hair soft and full of velvety lights. 
Use instead of hard water, which dries 
and roughens the hair. Excellent for trav- 
elling, Six bottles in a box, $3. 





Venetian Velva Bath 


A creamy preparation to be used in- 
stead of soap for the bath and hands, 
Softens and soothes the skin, heals red 
ness and roughness. Tube, $1.50. 





Venetian Bleachine Cream 


A bleaching and nourishing cream, made 
with fresh lemons, to soften, smooth and 
whiten the skin. $1.25. 


Venetian Milk of Almonds 


A skin food and emollient, made with oil 
of fresh almonds. To be rubbed into the 
skin after the bath, to keep it fair and 
white. Especially delightful for the arms 
and hands. $2.50. 


| _ Elizabeth Arden 
has a scientific preparation for every need of the skin 











Photographed in Paris by BARON DE MEYER 


MART WOMEN everywhere know and use Eliza- 

beth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations. 

Venetian Cleansing Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic, 
Orange Skin Food—these are regarded as necessi- 
ties. They are used in every Treatment given in 
the Arden Salons, and should be the basis of 
your daily care of the skin at home. But there are 
at least a dozen other Preparations that every 
fastidious woman needs. An enchanting new bath 
soap, new powder—who can resist them? 











Poudre d’Illusion 


Miss Arden has made still another shade 
of this famously lovely powder. It is Ban- 
ana, a tint just yellow enough to subdue 
the flush of the face and to make your 
skin creamily smooth. Poudre d’ Illusion 
is a powder of superb quality, fine, pure, 
and adherent. Other shades are J/lusion 
(a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva 
and White. $3. 





Savon Kenott 


Antiseptic and remedial tooth paste. 
Cleanses thoroughly and safely—makes 
the teeth white as pearls—preserves and 
restores their sparkling health. Strength- 
ens and firms the gums— keeps them pink 
and vigorous—prevents and checks py- 
orrhea. Refreshes and purifies the tissues 
of the mouth—banishes all odor and taste 
of tobacco. In box, 75c. In tube, 60c. 


ELizaBETH ARDEN’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 


are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


Lonpon: 25 O/d Bond St. 
paris: 2 rue dela Paix 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
souTHAMPTON: Job’s Lane 


LOS ANGELES: 600 W’, 7th St. 
Boston: 24 Newbury St. 
peTRoIT: 318 Book Building 
Newport: Casino Block 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave, 
ATLANTIC ciTy: Ritzs-Cariton Block 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 9. 18th St. 
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Venetian Waterproof Cream 


A pearly pink finishing cream to be used 
on the face, neck and arms under powder. 
It gives the skin a smooth bloom which is 
waterproof, keeps the skin attractively 
soft during hours of swimming and 
sports, prevents sunburn and freckles. 
A perfect foundation cream also for 
evening make-up. $3. 





O-Boy Compact 


Elizabeth Arden’s smart compact con- 
taining generous powder and just enough 
rouge, with a puff for each, tucked 
cleverly together within a round gold 
case, handsomely chased and flat as a 
wafer. In combinations for Blonde, Me- 
dium and Brunette. $2.50. 





June Geranium Guest Soap 


Fine imported soap of pure vegetable 
oils, rosy pink and fragrant of rose 
geranium, in miniature cakes, each cun- 
ningly wrapped, for your guest bath- 
room. Six cakes in a box, $1.50. 


Yas 
Ma 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 











x 





A nourishing and astringent cream. Its 
mellow richness is due to the fresh eggs 
of which it is made. Fills out fine lines 
and wrinkles, leaves the skin smooth and 
firm. Excellent for an afternoon treat- 
ment at home. $2, $3.50. 





Venetian Healing Cream 


A healing and remedial preparation form- 
ulated to prevent and correct eruptions 
of the skin. Keep a jar on hand, to apply 
at once to any congested spot on the face. 


$1.25. 
ere 


Write for a copy of “Tue Quest or THE 
Beautirut,” Elizabeth Arden’s book on 
the correct care of the skin according to 
her scientific method. © giisabeth Arden, 1928 
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Will you give 10 days to see how white your teeth are? 


An amazing test will quickly show you how gloriously 


clear your teeth may be. 


How easily and quickly that 


dingy “off-color” look may disappear. 
Simply send the coupon. A 10 days’ supply of this 
scientific way will come by return mail. 





Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much commercially, 
socially, are gained this new way with gleaming 
white teeth and firm and healthy gums 


ERE is a new and radically 

different way in tooth care. 
A way that quickly restores “off- 
color” teeth to attractive white- 
ness, that the world’s leading den- 
tists are urging. 

In a few days it will work a 
transformation in your mouth. Your 
teeth will be clear and gleaming; 
your gums firm and of healthy color. 

It's film that hides pretty teeth 
and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores 
of tooth and gum troubles to a 
germ-laden film that forms on 
your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel it—a slip- 
pery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 
and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

It removes the film and 
Firms the Gums 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won’t fight film successfully. Feel 


Toronto, Canada 


for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. No harsh grit, 
judged dangerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Will show 
you how white your teeth are nat- 
urally. Now make the simple test 
today. Results will prove amazing. 

Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. A full 10 days’ sup- 
ply will be sent you. Write at once. 
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Cruz and Mexico City of their responsibility. 
“And Mrs. Corew will come back here, to 
my house, at once.” John Paradice was to 
arrange for that instantly on his arrival at 
Chorreras. 

“Why did you send for me, Lentz?’”’ Govett 
— demanded. “What is there I could 


George K. Lentz met this question with 
surprise. ‘“‘You know the country better 
than any one else in the Alianza Company; 
and you have just been at the sea terminal 
and Zacamixtle; there is every reason for 
consulting with you. In the North your 
opinion will be more wanted than any other. 
Well, we ought to have it here first; we need 
your assistance.” 


RADIER considered the situation before 

him: what was there to gain by candor? 
On the contrary, the chance was Lentz knew 
practically all that was passing through his 
thoughts; little could be saved by caution. 
Yet Presby’s death, his murder, a shocking 
fact, didn’t obliterate the need to pursue to 
its finality Lentz’s ambition. 

Bradier slowly proceeded. “If you are 
asking for my opinion it is, of course, fully 
formed. So far as I’m involved no investiga- 
tion is necessary. What the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will do, what it has done, you must 
know. There will be an investigation, per- 
haps even the execution of a vagrant soldier 
or peon, and the notice of debt accepted from 
the United States. There will be speeches 
in Congress, questions by Senators of different 
interests, and a political attack on the Ad- 
ministration. The oil men in Mexico, the 
Alianza men in the field, the staffs at Sabana 
Grande and Cerro Azul and the Standard and 
Corona terminals, the Aguila and the Agwi, 
they will understand it, and say nothing 
except among themselves.” 

Lentz leaned sharply forward. “That is 
what I want to know. Mr. Bradier, what 
will they say?’” 

“How can that be important to you?” he 
replied. “You are not a part of their life. 
You are leaving Mexico very soon. Except 
privately, it won’t get to New York. No one 
in Washington would listen.” 

Lentz insisted, “‘What will they say?” 

Very well, then, he could have it now. 
“That he was shot by gold bullets.” Bradier’s 
voice was cold, even. 

George K. Lentz waved that aside. “There 
is always talk like that in Mexico. It is 
a land of vague, inexact threats. I really 
thought you would say something intelligent.” 

Bradier repeated, “Gold bullets run by the 
Pan-Kansas Corporation and apparently 
fired by General Rayén. But in here we 
know who shot Mr. Corew, who and why.” 

“That,’’ Lentz asserted “has the sound of a 
disagreeable intention. What is it you mean?” 

He was told. “Mr. Corew is dead be- 
cause you wanted to be a president or a poten- 
tate North. He was killed in your effort 
to drive your own company out of the south 
field. He was shot because you wanted to 
get control of the Tamiana lease and our re- 
sources for the Pan-Kansas Corporation. Is 
that clear enough?” 

Lentz said, ““You are mad, quite mad. 
Luckily, no one will believe you. You 
couldn’t convince the elevator man you were 
right. A lot of people think your mind has 
been touched by malaria. They see signs of 
it. Until now I said not, but I was wrong. 
It’s the malaria and Mexico combined, Mr. 
Bradier. You stayed too long. And let me 
give you some advice—don’t go any further 
with this nonsense. It will only hurt you. 
I can take caf of myself. Stop it. I thought 
as highly as possible of Mr. Corew; and, if 
you will be good enough to remember, I was 
set against his going to Chorreras; I gather, 
an idea of your own. I had a feeling it would 
be disastrous for him. A fine young man, but 
not fitted for the tropics. I told you he 
didn’t belong there. I am more than sur- 
prised. Why, you are committing suicide.” 

“At least you have tried to save me from 
that,” Bradier returned; “but the enterprising 
young person who had a look at me here 
hasn’t been very successful. Not yet. But 
he will be, in a different way, Lentz—he 
will know all that is hidden from us. I mean 
about the future and heaven and God and 
hell. I am going to have his sense of values 
corrected. Make them eternal. This—this 
accident to Mr. Corew has changed a great 
deal, you are going to have an opportunity 
to prove that you can take care of yourself. 
Lentz, I don’t believe you are hard, I don’t 
think you’re able; it’s my opinion you have 
blundered into this, mostly from vanity. It 
was all clear to you in theory, but not in fact. 
It’s my opinion that the whole affair, and 
principally General Melchor Rayén, was 
scarcely more than comic opera to you. You 
fooled yourself into thinking that blank car- 
tridges would get what you wanted.” 

An unreasoning anger began to permeate 
him: “Yes, Lentz. You didn’t understand 
that life was a loaded gun, and that it was 


loaded with death. You had your little am- 
bition to be a power and chance gave you 
an opening ... to nearly accomplish it, 
Nearly, Lentz; don’t forget that for a moment, 
The truth is, though you may not see it yet, 
that you failed. You launched your ambition 
in too big a sea, and it smashed. If you don’t 
know what smashed it, I'll tell you. I did. It 
wouldn’t do to let you succeed; the whole thing 
was too filthy and you are too filthy. You 
haven’t evena healthy selfishness; no one would 
have objected to that; you could have carried 
it as far as possible. Yes, and shot Presby 
Corew on the way. We'd have said then that 
it couldn’t be helped. You were stronger 
than Presby. But you didn’t want to kill 
him; you hadn’t that much vision or courage 
He was shot because you were a coward and 
afraid of the shadow of your own hopes.” 

George K. Lentz rose, “Mr. Bradier, there 
is no reason for me to listen to you any 
further. You will either go or I’ll have you 
forcibly removed. Think how much you'd 
enjoy that.” 

Bradier said, ‘‘Sit down; you may be right 
about the insanity; I could come very near 
killing you. If you call any one I will tell 
them you had Mr. Corew murdered 
first. First, Lentz!” 

Lentz stood irresolutely, and then returned 
to his chair, leaning forward with his hands 
clasped, his eyes fixed on Govett Bradier. 

“You have been trying to get me killed, 
I will admit, but only because you’ve grown 
desperate. You’re afraid. The trouble with 
you is that you are not really bad; you are 
false, thoroughly false. A mistake.” 

“If I’m a mistake, what are you?” Lentz 
demanded. “You have said some hard things 
but why don’t they all better apply to you? 
You have been nothing but a murderer for 
years, a paid criminal. You’ve lied to Mexico 
and to your own Government and killed 
honest competition and destroyed property. 
It’s splendid to hear you like this. That's 
why I’m listening to you, not because you 
could threaten me; I’m interested to hear how 
far you'll go.” 

Bradier replied, “‘Far enough. I have lied 
to the Mexican Government, Lentz; you're 
right. Some of the things I said in the 
United States, and under oath, were not en- 
tirely disinterested; and I’ve not only had 
men killed, I’ve killed them. Very different, 
that. I was producing oil, getting it out of 
the ground and into ships under conditions 
that would have ended you over night, but 
what are you producing? I never thought 
I'd be able to say this to you. I knew you 
existed, I had seen you, safe in offices and 
clubs; and it seemed to me you were beyond 
reach. But here you are, George K. Lentz, 
fat and filthy and frightened. 

“Don’t move and don’t ring; and remember 
there’s almost nothing keeping me from shoot- 
ing you. You used to talk about Mr. Corew not 
being adequate for the tropics, and I was 
inclined to agree with you; but what you 
really meant was that he was too adequate. 
You couldn’t buy him and you couldn't 
threaten him, and with me here you couldn’t 
exactly get him replaced. Not soon enough. 
I was good, Lentz, but if Presby Corew had 
had a chance he would have been better. 
His head was finer and his hand was just as 
steady. You wouldn’t have enjoyed his 
looking at you, not lately. His eyes were too 
keen a blue. And that is what’s the matter 
with life—the swine can trample on the pearls. 
There is no safety. But there is, sometimes, 
a kind of indirect retaliation of events. As 
you'll find out. For you are deader than 
Presby. You are deader than Uxmal, Lentz. 
You'll never be president of an oil corpora- 
tion, and have a place on Long Island, or 
wherever it was you had chosen. And i 
you saw yourself being met by a smart English 
car at a smart station, with a man standing 
at your wheel, forget that, too. Your mind 
would have been full of such maggots. The 
things women like. Soft things. 

“You can stay in Mexico or you can go 
back to the United States; it won’t matter; 

ou have been discredited; cheap and dis- 
onest. And, as I’ve told you before, I'll do 
it. 


PALLOR, had spread over Lentz’s 
face; at first his hands had trembled, but 
that was over. c 
“How?” he demanded; “how? You 
have made this up., ‘There’s no proof. My 
word is as good as yours, and my reputation 
is better. The point is you haven’t intimi- 
dated me, you have gotten nowhere. Your 
concern about Mr. Corew is very pretty too, 
but it isn’t convincing; not when we remem! 
your past. It seems to me something is be- 
hind this; you are too indignant about it, 
Bradier. We won’t forget that you have 
just been to Zacamixtle and had a long and 
friendly talk with Rayén. You think no 
one has sources of information here but your- 
self. You spoke of my being vain, but your 
vanity is a public joke. Don’t suppose you 
(Continued on page 132) 
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PROMENADING tHe BOARDWALK 











-blissfully free from 
treckles or sunburn 


NEW AGE OF BEAUTY! Beauty 
that swims, rides, golfs and motors—under 
the direct rays of the blazing sun—and yet 

remains miraculously free from any sign of sunburn! 















Not a sign of sun- 
burn or freckles— 
even after direct ex- 
posure to the sun! 




















This immunity from the youth-destroying, beauty- 
corrupting rays of the sun may be traced directly 
to the scientific genius of Helena Rubinstein—who has startled and 
delighted the world of fashion with her sunproofing preparations! 


These creams and lotions represent a genuine triumph in the science of 
beauty—for Madame Rubinstein has found that by neutralizing the 
effects of the violet rays of the sun—which are the direct cause of 
sunburn —the complexion may be exposed to the sun without result- 
ing in tan, freckles, sallowness, blistering or darkening of the skin. 


Before packing for foreign shores—visit the nearest Salon de 
Beaute Valaze of Helena Rubinstein for professionaladvice 
on the protection of your complexion during the summer. 


Sane, scientific treatments are given at the salon for Dry 
or Oily skins—for Freckles, Wrinkles, Blackheads, En- 
larged Pores, Double Chin, Puffy Eyes, Maturing Con- 
tours, Blemishes. Consultation and advice without charge. 


VALAZE FRECKLE CREAM—corrects dark 


obstinate freckles—stimulates and freshens the skin. 


Sunproof Your Complexion 


1.50. 
VALAZE SUNPROOF CREAM—prevents tan, 
freckles, sunburn and blisters by neutralizing the effects P F 
of the violet rays of the sun. Particularly recommended Daily Aids to Beauty 
for those who spend many hours outdoors. 2.00. 
VALAZE SUNPROOF LIQUID POWDER—Be- VALAZE WATER LILY CREAM—a luxurious 
sides imparting a delightful finish, this powder, rejuvenating cream—for cleansing. Contains the 
applied before exposure, also sunproofs your skin youth-renewing essence of water lily buds. 
against tan, freckles and sunburn. 1.50. 2.50, 4.00. 
VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM —this VALAZE EXTRAIT—exquisite anti-wrinkle lotion 
cooling, refreshing cleanser is unequalled for summer which erases “tired look” about the eyes and 
use. Pro: ects against parching, and keeps skin tex- keeps delicate skins smooth and youthful. 
ture in perfect condition. 1.00, 2.00, 3.50 (also 2.50, 5.00. 
in tins for travelers). VALAZE GRECIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD—clears and (Anthosoros)—corrects_ lines, wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
bleaches—removes tan, freckles, sallowness and hollows. Nourishes and builds up the underlying 
darkened skin pigment. A marvelous beauty cream tissues. Unequalled for crinkled eyelids and aging 
for daily use. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00. hands. 1.75, 3-50. 


If you cannot procure Helena Rubinstein Preparations locally, 
Salon de Beaute Valaze 








Look for this Valaze 46 West 57th Street, New York 








VALAZE GEORGINE LACTEE—corrects puffy 
eyes, drooping chin or sagging contour. Pat in 
briskly. Strengthens and braces the relaxed muscles 
and tissues. 3.00, 6.00. 


VALAZE LIQUIDINE—for correcting oiliness and 
shine. Instantly frees pores of excess secretions, 
whitens and leaves mat-like smoothness. 1.50, 2.75. 


Ideal Finishing Touches 


VALAZE CREAM OF LILIES—a delicate, whitening 
make-up base — keeps rouge and powder delightfully 
adherent—imparts an alluring smoothness. 1.50. 


VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER for normal or 
oily skins—VALAZE NOVENA POWDER for dry 
skins—both exquisitely fine, clingy, fragrant—all 
tints, including Mauresque and Blush, fascinating 
shades for the outdoor girl. 1.50, 3.00, 5.50. 


VALAZE RED RASPBERRY ROUGE—the only 
authentic raspberry rouge—a fascinating, vivacious 
tone—becoming to every type. Compact 1.00, Rouge- 
en-Creme 1.00, 2.00, 5.00. 


VALAZE RED GERANIUM ROUGE—new, youth- 
ful—the most flattering shade for blondes and a 
becoming evening shade for every woman. Compact 
1.00, Rouge-en-Creme 1.00, 2.00, 5.00. 


VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES—the ideal 
rouge for women who desire a subtle effect. Com- 
pact. 1.00. 


VALAZE LIPSTICKS—to match rouges—ultra 
smart—stay on wonderfully. 1.00. 


VALAZE ROUGE-POWDER SIFTER or VALAZE 
DOUBLE COMPACT—two stunning new vanities 
created by Helena Rubinstein. Each a distinctive 
Chinese-red—conveniently small, yet containing as 
much powder and rouge as ordinary large compacts. 
Choice of shades. 1.50. 


VALAZE MIDGET DOUBLE COMPACT—tiny as 
a wristwatch—an enchanting silvered vanity for 
evening use—or in brilliant Chinese-red for daytime. 
Choice of shades. 1.50. 


order direct from 


TODAY—+rite for free 
BEAUTY CALEN- 
BEAUT LEN- 
LONDON DAR”—Edition H-7— 


PARIS f 4 e Wes eo ‘ 
126 Rue du Fg. dg 
St. Honore 24 py St. outlining correct care of 


dry or oily skins, wrin- 


kles, blackheads, enlarged 


pores, acne, puffiness un- 

trade-mark on all der eyes, double chin and 

Helena Rubinstein CHICAGO—730 No. Michigan Boulevard BOSTON—234 Bolyston Street all skin imperfections. 
preparations DETROIT—1540 Washington Boulevard © NEWARK—g51 Broad Street Write to New York 


NEWPORT—154 Bellevue Avenue PHILADELPHIA—1719 Chestnut Street address. 
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Somettmes « + « 


remembering 


ts dangerous 


Sorry that he met a beautiful 
girl? How can a man ever regret 
such a pleasure? How can he 
want to forget it? 

It can happen! And perhaps 
there isno keener disappointment 
to a man than this very thing. 

To admire a girl's beauty, to 
want to know her. Then to meet 
her—and have nearness bring 
disillusionment! 

And always, afterward, when 
he thinks of her, he remembers 
only this one thing. He forgets 
her beauty—but he can’t forget 
that she failed to live up to his 
ideal of her! 

The smart woman never neg- 
lects one fundamental personal 
appeal. She is ever on the alert 
against that disastrous thing 
which can so quickly turn mas- 
culine admiration into disgust. 

If soap and water alone could 
keep you from offending with the 
deadly odor of underarm perspi- 
ration and the ugly stains 
of moisture, few people 
would offend. 

But ordinary cleanliness 
has noeffect on perspiration. 
No make-shift, temporary 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 
607 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 





RUTH MILLER 


Name 





607 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I encloseSc. 


measures will do. Only a scien- 
tifically formulated corrective 
can control it. 

The one corrective which mil- 
lions of people have found they 
can really depend upon is Odo- 
rono, the Underarm Toilette. A 
dainty, antiseptic toilet water, so 
easy and pleasant to use! 

Odorono is a physician's pre- 


scription. It is widely used in’ 


hospitals by nurses and doctors 
who recognize its scientific char- 
acter and sure effectiveness. 

Just use Odorono twice a week 
—and you'll enjoy a new safe 
sense of assurance. No more em- 
barrassing wet streaks under the 
arm or across the back; no more 
ruinous stains which expert dry 
cleaning can't take out. 

And even more important to 
your self-respect—no unconscious 
offending with repellent odor! 

Don’t run the risk of ever hav- 
ing an unlovely odor associated 
with your person! Be safe 
—with Odorono twice a 
week. Get a bottle now, 
at any toilet counter, 35¢, 
6oc and $1, or sent by mail 
postpaid. 


Canadian Address, 468 King Street, 
West, Toronto, Canada 




















NOTE: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful new creme which corrects odor only, 
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won't be investigated. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment isn’t specially cordial about you, 
judging from what they said to me. Your 
visit here hasn’t been a source of pleasure to 
Obregén.”” 

“You can, of course, sell them your opin- 
ion,” Bradier answered indifferently. “‘ You 
may even impress some people in the North. 
But they won’t matter. You have had me 
marked by gunmen, but it hasn’t occurred to 
you that you can be reached. You've never 
faced six months expecting to be killed around 
every corner you turned; and now that, with 
some other things, has caught you. From 
this morning you won’t know how long you’re 
going to live. You won’t know what man is 
slipping up to you, behind you, taking the 
safety off his pistol. I believe there is an 
instant of recognition after a fatal shot. You 
will hear the bone crash and taste the salt. 
It happened to Presby who was probably 
very badly mangled; and so why shouldn't 
it walk up on you?” 

George K. Lentz rose again; he said in 
a strange, commonplace voice, “I must ask 
you to excuse me, Mr. Bradier. I am very 
busy this morning. I have told you about 
Mr. Corew’s death—you can’t be sorrier than 
I—and I'll send any additional word to the 
Imperial. I imagine you won't leave for 
a while yet.” 

Bradier replied, “Not quite yet; but I'll go 
soon. I have an interest in who will take 
your place. And be careful of the kind of 
word you send to the Imperial; unless it’s 
well chosen it will rebound. I should like 
to know as soon as Mrs. Corew arrives, and 
see her; even if it is in your house. She had 
better come in at night, and let nobody inter- 
view her.” 

Lentz told Govett Bradier stiffly that he 
knew his obligations toward Mrs. Corew. 
The pallor had receded from his face, leaving 
it haggard; its flesh was loose, pouched and 
smeared with shadow, beneath his eyes dark, 
full by his ears. But what, with the proof 
before him, surprised Bradier almost beyond 
belief was the fact that George K. Lentz 
hadn’t shaved. There was a stubble of hair 
like ashes on his flushed cheeks, over his chin 
cushioned in fat. 

Out in the dusty glare of the street Bradier 
said to himself, ‘No one could have con- 
vinced me of that.” 


HEN Govett Bradier returned to his 

room at the Imperial Hotel his being was 
vibrating like the prolonged resonance of 
a bell. All his lethargy, his indifference, had 
left him; his sensations were those of a decade 
before. His anger at Lentz had turned into 
a vindictive determination to destroy him; 
not exactly as a payment for Presby Corew’s 
death, but because, having brought that 
about, it was improper to have him continued 
in positions of power and influence. It was 
dificult for Govett Bradier to realize that 
Presby was dead; when he had last talked to 
him he had seemed the embodiment of un- 
conquerable and vital youth. He had tri- 
umphantly thrown off the fevers of appre- 
hensions, the darkness, that had so nearly 
crushed him. His eyes had been bright like 
swords and his voice like the edge of a sword. 
And now he was dead, killed by George K. 
Lentz’s vulgarity of greed. He repeated to 
himself a phrase he had used for Lentz, 
pearls before swine, and tried to recall the 
rest of the sentence. ‘Lest they turn again 
and rend you.” That was what he would 
now make impossible in the case of Lentz. 
But the harm, the trampling into a tropical 
mud of a lustrous individual, had been ac- 
complished. Bradier had never thought of 
death before with a distinct sense of pity, of 
actual loss. 

If Presby had lived, probably, with Vida 
between them, Bradier would never have seen 
him again; but that would have had no effect 
on his feeling; in some mysterious way Corew 
had entered into his existence, he had become 
a part of him. This had followed their mu- 
tual engagement at the sea terminal; it had 
been born in his effort to rescue Presby from 
the consequences of his own mistake. It was 
as though some fire hotter than any he had 
hitherto experienced had fluxed the metals, 
the isolated masculinities, of Presby Corew 
and himself, and run them together. And 
so, when he had died, he had taken a some- 
thing that was Govett Bradier out of the 
world and Bradier was the poorer. He had 
begun to be a little proud of Presby, to regard 
him with a private and distinctly personal 
interest. There was « certain parallel be- 
tween him and the sea terminal—Bradier 
had made them both realities, the forwarding 
station for oil and the man. And he had 
done the latter under peculiarly difficult 
circumstances—against Presby Corew’s in- 
vited hatred and distrust. Yes, he was 
lonelier, less valid, because Corew had been 
killed. Just as he would have been if a tidal 
wave had obliterated all signs of him from 
Chorreras. 

He began to speculate over the facts of 


Presby’s end; for example, if, when he had 
been most depressed, he had shot himself, 
it would have been as different as possible, 
That was the seal, the stone, put on failure. 
He would have stopped there. But as it 
was, he hadn’t deserted his responsibilities; 
accident had taken him from them. He 
had maintained unbroken the march of ac- 
complishment, of fidelity that was, perhaps, 
the only distinguished feature of men. In 
that, then, he was an imperishable part of 
whatever was excellent—Bradier wanted to 
call it heroic—in the production of Mexican 
oil. He belonged to the infinitesimal posi- 
tive minority. It was, therefore, a mistake 
to be very sorry for him; although he might 
have been invaluable later; still, to the indj- 
vidual, a few more years of life weren’t 
greatly important—the activity, the fuss, of 
living sank so quickly into the stillness of 
death. And who, he asked himself, would 
choose to live forever? 

The tropical malaria had cooled his avidity 
for life, the green Arctic frigidity of the chills 
and intolerable burning of the fever; they 
had racked him from his frame, torn him out 
of his invalid dignity, shown him that he 
was no more than momentarily animated 
flesh. As a physical entity, an animal, he 
meant. It was the question of whether there 
was anything more that dignified him; and 
in Presby, or rather in his relationship with 
Presby, it seemed there might be. But 
whatever it was belonged to this earth; it 
had no place, no utility, in the high and 
aqueous heavens. It would be a quality of 
a frail world and lose its meaning, its fine- 
ness, where perfection and safety were uni- 
versal and timeless. It was no good stripped 
of suffering and relieved of fear. No reward 
or consummation could be greater than the 
fact that it lent a little courage, a firmer con- 
fidence, to the faulty lives it touched and 
assisted. 


T= conclusion to which he was moving 
was the belief that Presby, after all, hadn't 
been so unfortunate, that his life hadm*t been 
unvictorious. What had he, Bradier, with 
his longer existence, found that was better? 
He had only the promise of loneliness, and 
a last attack of cerebral fever. He was glad 
of this, though, that he had known Presby 
Corew; yes, and put him, even for the briefest 
of times, solidly on his feet. It could be 
said that he had done that. He then won- 
dered how his relationship with Vida must be 
affected. Where, superficially, it seemed to 
be more difficult, in reality it was easier. It 
enormously spared her pride—she was free 
to leave him with an absolute grace. She 
would soon realize that she was happier with 
her liberty, sufficient money—far more than 
he had had for her—than married to a man 
unsuitable for her in countless ways. She 
ought to reach Tampico with Gille to-night 
and he would see her at noon the next day 

. and then, when Presby’s funeral had 
been arranged for, he would leave for New 
York, since, for a short while, he would be 
extremely busy there. 

Vida, of course, would marry again, he pro- 
ceeded; a man in her own world. Presby 
had been twenty-nine at his death, and she 
was a year or two younger. The most se- 
ductive woman he had ever known! Her 
wrists, her feet, her shoulders, were all satu- 
rated with charm; but he had never, it was 
equally true, seen any evidence of great feel- 
ing, of an emotional generosity. She never 
forgot herself; the charm she used consciously, 
deliberately; her thin dresses followed, de- 
fined, what they were intended to define and 
grace. A beautiful and faultless body. He 
thought of her mouth, and recalled it smiling, 
satirical or desirous, but never tender; an 
exact lovely affair of arbitrarily colored curves. 
Her eyes were no warmer, no less lovely— 
amber under eyebrows that were black with 
a suppressed and strange fire of red. 
woman to create passion, and create it again, 
rather than satisfy it. 

Vida was, he recognized sharply, no less 
a power, a vivid entity, than Presby had been; 
she had as much force as himself. But what 
it was or how she used it he couldn’t decide. 
There was no energy of maternity in her, no 
illogical feminine reservations or jealousy. 
She was without an atom of pity: he recalled 
her indifference to Presby collapsed. It struck 
him that in this, her insensibility to the ordi- 
nary claims of existence, she resembled him, 
but as he had been, more than as he was at 
present. There, however, the resemblance 
stopped; all the springs of her actions were 
hidden. 


HEN Deleker arrived he was in a state 
of perceptible excitement. : 
“I saw some reporters down-stairs, asking 
for you,” he told Bradier; ‘a man from t 
Tribune and the fat Greek who is always 
around the hotel desk. I forget his paper. 
I saved you the bother of saying you wouldn't 
be interviewed. There wasn’t a sentence 
(Continued on page 133) 
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y cleansing only -- --- to keep your skin clean, clear, healthy, 
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Do YOU know how to keep your skin 
really clean? In these days of the lavish use 
of Powder and Rouge, of strenuous living, 
of disastrous hard water and smoke condi- 
tions—keeping the skin clean is a problem. 

Everywhere we find women eager to 
learn the proper way to care for their skin, 
to keep it young and fresh looking, to 
avoid blackheads and clogged pores. And 
we find beauty experts and dermatologists 
are unanimous in advising—along with 
rules of diet, exercise and general health— 
scrupulous skin cleanliness, aided by a safe, 
pure Cream. To exactly meet these condi- 
tions, Armand has created this new 
cleansing Cream. 


ARMAND 


Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream 


Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream 
is so different that it has been patented and 
cannot be imitated. It is designed to 
cleanse—completely and beneficially—and 
it does nothing but cleanse. It is a combi- 
nation of a remarkable cleansing agent and 
eau de cologne, a gently astringent toilet 
aid, accepted for generations by beautiful 
women of the world. Its tonic fragrance 
is the most refreshing of all odors. 

And you will find the action of Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream different 
from other Creams. It spreads easily, 
works in lightly, quickly dissolves dirt 
and impurities, which are readily wiped 
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Thyme and sweet lavender, old-fashioned rosemary, exotic 

orange blossom and golden lemon—this is eau de cologne. 

Now you may have its tonic fragrance in this new cleans- 

ing Cream. Created to meet—to your satisfaction—the 
; difficult conditions of modern living. 
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away. No Cream is left in the pores to 
work out later in stickiness or oiliness. 
It cleanses thoroughly and healthfully, 
leaving the skin exquisitely soft and pliant 
with the natural oils retained. You will 
see for yourself how blackheads disappear 


with its use and how your coloring 
clears and freshens. 


ARMAND guarantees it 


At least once every day this thorough cleans- 
ing must be done, and as many times more 
as you please. Use Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream to replace soap. or to 
supplement it. Use it for safety and suc- 
cess in cleansing, instead of a heavier 
Cream. Use it to look well-groomed, 
clear-skinned, fresh-complexioned. For 
skin health and the delicate glowing 
beauty that comes from health alone. 
Use it confidently, knowing that the 
Armand guarantee goes with it—as it 
does with every other Armand product. 
Today is the time to begin its use. Ask 
for it at your dealer’s, 50 cents and $1.00 
sizes, or send the coupon for free trial tube. 


ArRMAND—Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


ARMAND GuaRANTEE TO WoMEN—No matter where pur- 
chased, if any Armand product does not entirely please you, 
you may take it back and your money will be returned. 
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Please send me free trial sample of Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream. | enclose 2 cents. 
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N company with that ultra- 
select group of world-notables 
who have registered in favor 
of Knight-motored cars for 
their personal use—the King 

of England, the Prince of Wales, the King 
of Belgium, and half the Ministers and 
Peerage of Continental Europe—now, 
graciously, His Spanish Majesty extends 
felicitations to the American-made Willys- 
Knight. 


With the same type of patented power- 
plant, and building it under one and the 
same license, as the finest and costliest 
European cars—Minerva, Panhard, Mer- 
cedes, Voisin, Peugeot, Daimler-Knight 
(you know what these great names stand 
for)—the ‘'7o"’ Willys-Knight, by virtue 
of its established super-efficiency, has 
earned title to its distinction as the fastest 
and most powerful product of its size 
among all American-built automobiles. 
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No other car in America has the super- 
efficiency of the new ‘‘70"’ Willys-Knight 
Six. None other of its dimensions devel- 
ops such phenomenal power. . . 


Perfected to a point that has gained for 
it swift recognition as the world’s highest 
type of high-speed engine construction, 
the Knight sleeve-valve engine in this car 
outperforms anything that ever was built 
of its size, or type, or class. . 
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S x Bdhek President, 
4 les rakes € Aaallor yo Willys-Overland Company, 
4 how Toledo bio, U.S A. 
te - 
. 
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cS , 
r 
ig’ As automobile engineer of the Royal 
a Palace, ir arge of the motor service of King 
Alfonso XiI!I and the Royal Family, I am commanded 
ww. to inform you of the great gratification which we 
La have always enjoyed in the several Willys-Knight 
¥) automobiles ur service 
ur Willys-Knight cars have given us 
Sal every sat acti - them, purchased over 
‘\ 10 years ago being still in daily usage, I seize 
7 this opportunity of congratulating yourself and 
your company on the wonderful car you have 
(. succeeded in turning out. 
very sincerely yours, 
be — 
Engineer in Chief of the 
Automobile Service of His 
Ure Majesty the King 
vf 
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NEVER *WEAR- OUT” 


King Alfonso Xm. of Spain 


With a 2 15/16-inch bore and a 4 3/8- 
inch stroke, the improved Knight sleeve- 
valve engine of the **70’’ Willys-Knight 
Six develops greater power per cubic inch 
of piston displacement, throughout its 
entire range, than any other stock Amer- 
ican engine built today. 
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In speed and power the power-plant of 
this remarkable car reaches a point of 
super-efficiency above and beyond all 
other stock motors of comparable size. 
In smoothness and quietness, in economy 
and long-life, it has established standards 
that, previous to its coming, had never 
been thought possible in automobile en- 
gineering design. . . 


An unequaled union of liberal room and 
compact appearance, long racy effect with 
moderate actual length, here too is an 
economy of weight never before achieved 
in any motor-car of its type. 


ia » » 


Don’t fail to see and drive this new 
leader among Sixes at your earliest op- 
portunity. And ask about the new Willys 
Finance Plan which means less money 
down, smaller monthly payments; and 
the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


— » ~ 


The ‘‘70"’ Willys-Knight Six Sedan, $1495; touring, 
$1295; Willys-Knight Great Six models, from $1750 
to $2495, prices f. o. b. factory. We reserve the 
right to change prices and specifications without 
notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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you could give them yet. And here’s Mr. 
Corew dead. Shot by Rayénistas. What 
are you going to do about it?” His loud 
tones annoyed Bradier. 

“Nothing, this afternoon,” he replied. 
“J would be obliged, too, if you’d keep from 
public talking. What you say every one 
will take as coming from me.” 

Deleker’s expression plainly showed that 
he regarded Bradier’s request as unwar- 
ranted. “I’ve shut a hundred up already,” 
he declared. “Of course, it was Lentz who 
did it; but then it will do for him. He can’t 
kill men like Mr. Corew with safety, not even 
in Mexico. I wouldn’t be surprised, Mr. 
Bradier, if this would bring intervention at 
last. The Mexicans I’ve heard this morning 
are all afraid of it. Then we would have 
Article 27 reversed and run our oil companies 
any way we chose. We could clear out the 
bandits and the mosquitos both. And it 
would be a good thing to get this labor move- 
ment stopped; if we don’t Mexico will be at 
bad as Russia. Have you heard any details? 
There’s one story that a battle took place 
outside the sea terminal with both Rayén 
and Mr. Corew dead.” 

Govett Bradier didn’t contradict him. 
“When you go down,” he ordered, “tell them 
again I will see no one. No one, do you un- 
der:tand? And then find Sixto. Listen to 
me very carefully: I don’t want to be annoyed 
again at the Bolivar, in the same way, I 
mean. He must make certain of that.” 

Deleker assured him that he had been suf- 
ficiently plain. “Collect the homicidal 
citizen with the gold hair. I'll have Luis 
Sixto send you a lock for a souvenir. When 
does George K. abdicate?” 


That was all just then, Bradier replied; it 
might be useful if Deleker returned after 
dinner. He was leaving, a little ruffled in 
his self-esteem. But Bradier ignored that in 
the reflection that he had set in motion an 
energy, a design, that would result in another 
death, probably before midnight. The whole 
situation began to smell of blood; it was 
like a butcher shop, and he wished it was 
finished. 

Specially he was anxious to be done with 
the part that included Vida; Vida and Lentz 
were now his main concerns; and, with his 
attitude toward the former decided, he must 
come to a conclusion about the best means of 
attacking Lentz. He had threatened him 
with violence, but that, as much as anything, 
had been directed at Lentz’s mind. It would, 
he knew, stay in his imagination and contam- 
inate his peace, spoil his days and make the 
nights a menace. No, it would be enough to 
destroy the man’s pride, take his position and 
hopes from him; then he would automatically 
sink below the gutter. For this Bradier 
needed no more proof than he already pos- 
sessed: a search into the Tamiana lease would 
follow: Lentz’s immediate acts would quickly 
convict him. He had felt that Lentz’s mere 
existence was unsafe, but that wasn’t quite 
exact—Lentz exposed could harm no one. 
It was George K. Lentz successful that was 
dangerous .. . and, sooner than let him 
succeed, if everything else failed, then he 
would bring it all to an end. That much 
remained of the animation of rage which had 
accompanied him to the hotel. The bell-like 
reverberations, the bronze wrath, had mostly 
died away. It was as though Presby Corew 

communicated to Bradier the quiet 
that had overtaken him. 


HE WANTED to be alone, and still, to 
rest. Suddenly the vindictive turmoil 
of life seemed unendurable. He sat back in 
achair with his ankles crossed, his feet on the 
bed; and the noise of Tampico retreated and 
returned and retreated. He had no sense of 
time, of coherency, and at moments he slept. 
The twilight fell once more; the waiter came 
to the door—Bradier wanted nothing to eat— 
and retired. 

Deleker had things of interest to tell him: 
“James Hattrick left for the United States 
this afternoon, so you won’t be able to see 
him on the train. And it’s true about Gen- 
eral Ray6n; I mean the part about his being 

Only it wasn’t in a fight at the sea 
terminal. There was a war in his own camp 
and one of his soldiers cut his throat. I heard 

is body was to be brought into Tampico 

and lie in state in that church on the Calle 

io. A hero and general of Mexico! 

And Luis Sixto sent you this, with his com- 
ents.” 

Deleker gave Govett Bradier a small folded 
Piece of newspaper. He opened it slowly, 
with a growing distaste—it held some coarse 
and stiff light hair, glued together with a 
pomatum which Bradier thought still faintly 

its odor. 

“This was your idea,” he said quietly to 


er. 
He nodded, “And I can give you my word 
Luis Sixto didn’t get it at the barber’s.” 
He was uneasy under Bradier’s settled gaze. 
“You know all that about omelets and 
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eggs,” he spoke defiantly; “you have to 
break them to have them.” The fragment 
of hair was still in Govett Bradier’s hand 
and thoughtfully he folded it back in the 
paper and dropped it into the metal waste- 
paper basket. He too had employed gun- 
men for just such regrettable purposes. For 
a moment, illogically, he had been annoyed 
with Deleker. 

“Thank you,” he said briefly, “there are 
a great many ugly necessities in an ugly situa- 
tion We are neither of us responsible for 
the world as it is.” He stopped there: it 
was a phrase that was at once familiar and 
strange to him. It belonged to the other, the 
past Govett Bradier. Since then he had dis- 
covered that a very few men did a little alter 
the life which surrounds them. His bond with 
Presby Corew had shown him that. How- 
ever, it was far better to have a boy of no 
importance, of incurable criminal tendencies, 
killed than be murdered himself. A thousand 
years of thinking wouldn’t dilute what he 
intrinsically was by a weakness of humility, 
of Christian self-sacrifice. And Rayédn, 
as well; with his neat throat cut! The con- 
sequences of George K. Lentz’s weak ambi- 
tions! 

Deleker asked, “‘Had you thought of going 
to the Bolivar to-night? I mean on account 
of Teresita. She has been to the Parafso 
twice to see me. The last time very serious. 
Or, if you don’t go, will you send a message 
that you are busy or sick and that you'll see 
her soon?” 

Bradier’s first impulse was to give her a 
sum of money and his warmest thanks; an 
admission, actually, that he’d never see her 
again. Her usefulness was over; and, as 
circumstances had turned out, it was impos- 
sible for him to frequent longer a café of 
doubtful, if any, reputation. Then he re- 
membered the quiet joy with which she had 
met his return; she had uncovered for him 
the deep privacy of her character, of her 
heart. 

“Tell her this. I'll see her some night soon. 
Very late. And Deleker, there is nothing else 
you can do for me. I'll send some coded 
wires in the morning, and notify Lentz he 
need spend no more money on me. That 
hair, really, should go too. No, don’t get it. 
The time has come to try and be civilized, 
Deleker; if we still can. I’m afraid it’s late, 
for me.” 


fhe night was hot, even for Tampico; 
and Govett Bradier was restless; his 
thoughts were disorganized, broken up. 
Awake, in the dark, he seemed to occupy a 
world empty of all other reality but himself, 
as though he had strayed into a desert dimly 
lighted and limitless where he wandered hope- 
less and depressed until the bright edge of 
morning showed him a path of light and 
escape. He became quite cheerful when this, 
again, had happened; and he talked at length 
with his waiter, a man with a somber Cas- 
tilian politeness. 

Bradier expected, all through the fore part 
of the day, to hear from the Alianza office 
that Vida had arrived; but when this hap- 

ned, just before noon, it came from Lentz’s 

jouse, from Vida herself. It was extremely 
short and merely said that she’d like to see 
him, if he could arrange it, that afternoon. 
He sent back word he would be at the Colonia 
del Aguila at five, and then—his mind relieved 
of that—he wrote the cables to New York, 
explaining the significant operations of 
George K. Lentz. This was laborious, it 
had been a long while since he had used a code 
confined to a few important officers of the 
Alianza Company and pressing events. 
There was no key book; he had to reconstruct 
it from memory; and three hours passed be- 
fore he had finished. 

He took the messages to the telegraph 
company; but there the chief clerk, with 
embarrassed apologies, explained that, be- 
cause of the excitement caused by Mr. 
Corew’s death, it was not allowed to forward 
private wires in code to the United States. 

Govett Bradier, with the white sheets in 
his hand, asked directly, “Is this a general 
order, or does it apply just to me?” 

The chief clerk admitted that they were 
permitted to use some discretion. “‘That 
would be necessary, wouldn’t it?” he pro- 
ceeded; “If the Freeport and Mexican had 
to send some commercial data, we'd be 
obliged to accept it. The prohibition is on 
what might concern the Corew affair.” 

The further, the complete truth, Govett 
Bradier realized, was that it did solely 
apply to him. Lentz had arranged it. 

“T’'ll ask you to keep these cables,” he 
proceeded, “and send them as soon as your 
authority arrives. It should be here some 
time to-day.” 

It was a nuisance that there was no ex- 
tended telephone system in Mexico—he 
wanted to talk to Howard Withington, the 
Third Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Mexico City. He knew Withington well; 
he had been invaluable to the succeeding 








Ambassadors at Mexico City through many 
Federal administrations and revolutions; and 
he had combined with Bradier in more than 
one delicate situation. If Bradier could 
have talked to him his cables would be for- 
warded under official seal. But that, unless 
he went up to the capital, was impossible; 
he had to see Vida that afternoon. In the 
meanwhile he sent Withington a telegram of 
complaint. 

Lentz, he admitted, surprised him: he was 

rompter and more efficient than Bradier 

dsuspected. It appeared, too, that he was 
not without an influence of his own enough, 
at any rate, to close the National Mexican 
cables as he chose. But that wasn’t George 
K. Lentz; it couldn’t be; it was the Pan- 
Kansas Corporation moving through him. 
Bradier knew nothing about that company; 
he was ignorant of the act and details of its 
incorporation, of its intended extent. 


E WAS at the end of his lunch, facing 

the wall which held a locked door com- 
municating with the room beyond, and he 
thought the handle to it was being softly 
turned. He sat motionless, listening in- 
tently—there was a faint click from within. 
Mr. George K. Lentz, he said to himself. An 
exasperation overtook him at the fact that 
he was being hunted, and he walked with 
a casual step to where he could secure his 
pistol. Then he stood gazing at himself 
speculatively in the mirror . . . a dark face, 
a worn face, a head with a frosted glint of 
close silver hair. Govett Bradier! There 
was another sound from the next room, but 
not connected with the door handle. Each 
room controlled that common entrance with 
a bolt, and the one beyond had been quietly 
drawn. What, he wondered, would follow? 
If the door was to be violently broken in there 
was, naturally, more than one man involved. 
The waiter knocked and came in for the lunch 


ray. 

Bradier put his pistol back and engaged him 
in a short pleasant conversation; then, making 
an imperious motion for him to be silent, 
he took the loaded tray from the waiter and 
went out into the corridor. He turned the 
corner by the elevator.with a rattle of dishes 
and descended the stairs. Without his hat 
he drove at once to the Parafso, and there 
mounted a long gloomy stone stairway to the 
office of the hotel, a contracted space with 
a board showing what rooms were occupied 
and who, precisely, occupied them. Deleker’s 
name was opposite number twenty-two, and 
Govett Bradier asked for him. The man at 
the desk, old and uncertain, thought that Mr. 
Deleker was still sleeping; and Bradier 
promptly replied he would find out. Above, 
the Hotel Parafso was composed of railed 
cement ways and doors open to the sky; it 
had the effect of a roof broken into corridors 
of an exaggerated and threatening secretive- 
ness. 


HE WENT directly, from old acquaintance, 

to room twenty-two, and found Deleker 
dressed and prepared to leave. 

-“TIf you don’t mind,” Bradier said, “I will 
stay with you, I mean in your room, for a few 
hours. Perhaps I’ll be here for the night.” 

Deleker was as amazed as he was palpably 
flattered. 

“The Imperial began to be crowded,” 
Bradier explained. “The room next to mine 
was so full the men in it were at the point 
of breaking through the door between us.” 

Deleker, chagrined, asserted that he should 
have thought of that. “Can’t we go back 
and, when we’re ready, say with Luis, invite 
them to come in? I'd enjoy that, Mr. 
Bradier; I’m sick of having nothing to hit 
back at.” 

It was always wiser to avoid a struggle not 
absolutely invaluable, Bradier instructed him. 
Entertainment was not the end of their present 
efforts. He said nothing about his failure 
where the cabling was concerned. 

I came here in a public automobile,” he 
went on; “and I’d be obliged if you would 
find and pay off the one I have been using. 
Casual cars will do for me. And have my 
room locked; you may tell them at the Im- 
perial I’m not in Tampico over night. And, 
Deleker, let me see your hats; I have an en- 
gagement outside the city at five.” 


ELEKER surrendered to him a new straw 
hat and took the one of his short period of 
unprosperity. “Then I’d better not come 
here to-night,” he concluded; “after I have 
been to your hotel and seen your driver I'd 
be followed; this life is simply forcing me into 
dissipation.” 

Govett Bradier was standing at a window 
with his back to the room; he was thinking 
how strange it was for him to be a fugitive, 
hiding, in Tampico. Deleker’s aversion to 
being constantly harassed was mounting in 
him; but, he recognized, he’d concentrate 
all his retaliation into the smashing of Lentz. 


‘He hadn’t the slightest doubt of his ability 


to accomplish that. Too many means, tvo 





many weapons, he told himself, lay at his 
hand for failure there. 


Tre door opened behind him, there was 
a movement of cooler air, and a faint 
whistle. The door closed again. Deleker 
had gone. He never waited to see if he could 
do anything further; but then young men were 
always in a hurry. 

A stir sounded behind Bradier, he wasn’t 
alone in the room, and he turned abruptly: 
yes, Deleker had vanished . . . Teresita 
took a step forward, toward him, her hands 
extended. 

“Govett,” she said, “ Govett, I thought he 
was telling me lies and you had gone.” She 
came to him so quickly, so impetuously, that 
he found her in his arms. Teresita clung to 
him with such a passionate, a desperate, 
strength that he was disconcerted, shaken. 
“Teresita,” he remonstrated; “you mustn’t 
be like this. And stop your crying. Stop 
it!” Bradier disengaged himself from her; 
he held her by the shoulders. 

As quickly as she had wept, she smiled at 
him; the tears shone in her smile. “But I 
didn’t believe it,” she added; “I came here; 
oh—I don’t know what I came for, except to 
ask about you. And you, yourself.” 

He had moved away from her; and once 
more she was clinging to him, half choking 
him, with her wet cheek pressed against his. 

“You mustn’t,” he repeated impotently. 
_—_ ee to be —- a 

radier pi er up and, carrying her to 
a chair, he put her in it. Then he lighted a 
cigaret and gave it to her. She smoked with 
a sharp impatient gesture of acceptance. 


HE SAT, too, on the edge of Deleker’s bed, 
looking at her. Why, he said to himself, 
startled, she was no more than a child. Away 
from the café, from her watchfulness, stamped 


. with misery, she was amazingly young. This 


upset him: he had been misled, blinded, by 
the atmosphere of the Bolivar. Yet, he was 
forced to admit, it was not a complete young- 
ness. ‘I want you to love me, Govett,” she 
said, “I want you to love me. I don’t want 
to lose you and everything that will go with 
you. I know you don’t love any one else. 
I explained that to you; I had to. I can’t 
live if you don’t.” 

Bradier begged her not to be foolish. 
“Don’t be foolish, Teresita. Love is a very 
difficult word; it isn’t a thing for either of us. 
I mean together. And I’m done with it, as 
I told you; but you haven’t begun. Not yet. 
You will find a man suitable for you, who will 
be faithful to you and live with you.” 

She interrupted him to demand where. 
“In the Bolivar? Men like that! Even the 
best are stupid, and from Guatemala.” She 
returned to him, and leaning forward, she 
put a warm arm around his neck. “Do you 
want me to go to them, to go back to them?” 
she asked in a whisper. “It wasn’t bad until 
this happened, and now I can’t bearit. You 
couldn’t think what I tried, dreadful things, 
but there wasn’t any use. It wouldn’t be 
killed. And then I stopped, I was by myself, 
a hundred times happier, and it grew worse. 
It’s worse all the time.” 

A wave of feeling choked her, standing 
beside him she was rigid, her head was up 
and her eyes closed. Then she was on the 
floor with her face buried in his lap. Her fine 
immature shoulders shook with a slow regular 
sobbing, a crying like the drawing in of long 
separated sighing breaths. 

“Teresita,” he reiterated, “Teresita.” He 
could think of nothing else to say. 

Suddenly she left him; she was in the middle 
of the room, with her slipper tapping the 


oor. 

Bradier had never seen eyes so widely 
opened, so blackly brown. He had a pre- 
monition of what was coming and rose .. . 
her body struck against him with a staggering 
force, but he held safely the hand with the 
knife. He heard it drop ringing on the floor 
and she collapsed into his arms. She was 
very still, the rigidity had gone; the top of 
her head, ker carefully arranged abundant 
hatr, was just below his chin. 


ERESITA moved, made herself comfort- 

able; she was so still that she might have 
been asleep. How charming, how warm and 
tender, she was. More than ever he regretted 
his youth, the days when he was free and pas- 
sionately alive. Nothing so beautiful as this 
had been offered him then. He thought of 
Teresita as achingly beautiful, as the answer 
to all his questioning. Even motionless, ex- 
hausted, the sense of her vitality moved him. 
It was as though some of the fire at the heart 
of the earth had burned through the dead crust 
and charged her with its largely forgotten 
flaming energy. Tragically he could do 
nothing adequate to her being and future. 
He’d have to desert her; he chose the word 
desert because the validity of her emotion 
gave her a claim on him. She had confessed 
that she couldn’t endure the rigors of profes- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Now! A right way to 


remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of 
your make-up. That will correct oily nose 
and skin conditions amazingly. That will 
make your skin seem shades lighter than before 
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Will you accept a 
7-day supply to try? 








HIS offers a test that 

will work unique re- 
sults in your skin. Mod- 
ern science has found a 
right way to remove cold 
cream—one that banishes 
the soiled towel method 
you detest. 

That proves, no matter 
how long you have re- 
moved cleansing cream 
with towels, paper sub- 
stitutes, etc., you have never yet 
removed it thoroughly from your 


skin ... have never removed it 
properly, or in gentle safety to your 
skin. 


Just use the coupon. A 7-day 
supply will be sent you. 

The only way 
We are makers of absorbents, are 
world authorities in this field. On 
the advice of a noted dermatologist, 
we worked to perfect a thorough re- 
mover of cold cream. There was 
none known. 

It took us two years to perfect it. 
We developed an entirely new kind 
of material to attain it. Not a cloth, 
but a uniquely exquisite absorbent 
that’s different from any other you 
have ever seen. 

* . 

We call it Kleenex ’Kerchiefs— 
absorbent. You use, then discard 
them. White as snow and soft as 
down, it comes in exquisite sheets, 
27 times as absorbent as an ordinary 
towel, 24 times that of fibre or tissue 
substitutes. 

It contrasts their harshness with 
a softness that you'll love. It does 
what no other method ever known 
has ever done—removes all dirt and 
grease from the pores. 

Today, largely on the urge of the 
skin specialists, women are flocking 
to this new way. It will effect quick 
changes in the texture of your skin. 
Will make it seem shades whiter 
than before. 
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Stops oily skins and noses 
Combats skin imperfections 


That’s because you use cleansing 
cream to remove dirt and germ- 
inviting matter from the pores. 
And old methods removed but 
part, rubbed the rest back in, thus 


inviting eruptions, imperfections 


and dark skins. 

It will correct oily skin or nose 
conditions so quickly as to amaze. 
That's because an oily skin or nose 
simply indicates grease left in the 
skin. You must powder now so 
often because the pores exude it. 


This new way will double and 
treble the effectiveness of your 
make-up, make it last hours longer 
than you'd believe! 


It will bring results to delight 
you. Will prove the inadequacy of 
towels and cloth. Will make a 
noted difference in the color and 
texture of your skin. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day sup- 
ply will be sent you without charge. 


Or ... obtain a packet at any 
drug or department store. Put up 
as exquisitely as fine handkerchiefs, 
in two sizes: the Professional, 9x10- 
inch sheets, and the Boudoir, size 
6x7 inches. 

Boxes that fit into flat drawers 
of vanity tables—a month’s supply 
in each. Costs but a few cents. 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — absorbent — come in exqui- 
site flat handkerchief boxes to fit your dressing 


table drawer, in two sizes : 


Boudoir size, sheets 6x 7 inches... . - 35c 
Professional, sheets 9 x 10 inches... . 65¢ 


7-Day Supply — FRE 


KLEENEX CoO., H-7 

167 Quincy St., Chicago, Il. 
Please send without expense to 
me a sample packet of Kleenex 
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sional dancing, that her character was being 
disintegrated; offering him, at the same time, 
the perfection of her charm: the mere extent of 
his understanding made him responsible for her. 


But there was no way to meet it, to dis- 
charge it. He couldn’t marry her; 
that was preposterous; he didn’t want to; 
and there was no possibility of a shorter and 
more informal arrangement. He considered 
this for a futile moment; it was bathed in 
a promise of enjoyment; and yet it was with- 
out ultimate temptation for him. A vain 
and fatal move. He ed himself, with 
Teresita’s head buried in his arms, curiously: 
his pulse wasn’t stirred, his heart was steady. 
Because of that he felt sorry, for himself as 
well as for Teresita. She turned and lifted her 
face, kissing him. Her lips were soft, tender, 
persistent. He was sorry for them both—for 
his unreturning years and what she must be- 
come. It couldn’t be helped. He managed, 
without Teresita noticing it, to see the dial 
of the watch on his wrist—it lacked but a few 
minutes of four. 

He gently disengaged her hands and got up, 
leaving her bowed across the bed, on her knees. 
He’d have to depart for the Colonia del 
Aguila, for Vida, in half an hour. Perhaps 
because she was directly before him, young 
and distracted, Teresita seemed more actual, 
infinitely more important, than Vida. It 
was outrageous, inexcusable, but he liked 
Teresita the better! This recognition de- 
pressed him—it seemed that he had neither 
decency nor fidelity. If there had been a 
necessity of sacrificing one for the other he 
would have given up the older woman, even 
after all that had occurred. It was a good 
thing, in the light of what he had found out 
about himself, what Teresita had shown him, 
that he wasn’t going to marry Vida. How- 
ever, this was not the time for such general 
reflections. 

“You must get up,” he told Teresita de- 
cidedly; “there is a mirror for you to fix your 
hair in and water for your eyes. I have an 
engagement almost at once.” 


She stood up, insecurely. ‘‘Govett, won't 
you give me your hand?” she implored, 
“Just your hand, Govett. And then I would 
be all right.” 

“You are that now,” he replied; “and here 
is your knife. It is a very pretty one.’ She 
took it from him and gazed at it. “We 
failed,” she said to the thin steel blade 
Then, bending, she dexterously slipped it 
under a garter. 

He collected the money from his pockets, 
put back a gold piece for the automobile to 
the Lentzes’, and held the rest out to her, 
She looked at him without speaking, her young 
breast rising and falling beneath its thin coy. 
ering. Bradier forced himself to smile at her 
cheerfully. “Please, there might be another 
black dress, with gilt lace.” 

Still she said nothing. 

‘Don’t be silly, Teresita; you will need it.” 

He knew her, he knew how brutally he was 
insulting her. Her hat, he saw, was on the 
floor, close by his feet, and he picked it 
It was small and brown: Bradier put 
money in it and laid it in her hands. The 
hat fell through them, the gold an 
musically. He recovered it once more 
dropped it on the bed. “If you won’t I can’t 
make you,” he remarked, leaving her for 
the window. 


HE fingers touched his arm, that was all; 
he didn’t move. Teresita’s fingers held 
his sleeve, softly: there was a chance that she 
would kill him now, in one of her incredibly 
quick rages; drive her knife deep into his 
back. Diagonally up under the left shoulder, 
Bradier waited, controlling, composing his 
nerves, and then he turned. “It’s no use, 
Teresita; it isn’t in me.” He repeated what 
he had told her at the Bolivar. She picked 
up her hat by the crown and the gold spilled 
over the bed. Teresita pulled her hat on 
with an instinctive touch for the right, the 
becoming, angle. Then, without looking at 
him again, groping for the door, she went 
out of the room, away from him. 
(To be concluded in the August issue) 


ENCOURAGE THE HORSE-RACES 
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but the seasons have a disconcerting way of 
turning inside-out of late years, so that in 
June we are apt to visit Longchamp to study 
furs for next January. The mass is so dense 
on the great days that one has to use a 
periscope to see the clothes at all. If there is 
something particularly new, you gyre and 
gimble like a slithy tove to track it through 
the packed humanity. If you are all pedi- 
greed up like a prize pup, you may be able to 
get into the reserved tribune, but I warn you 
that it is much easier to get a needle into a 
camel’s eye, or whatever it is that is so 
difficult. Your pedigree may consist of rows 
of ancestral figures behind you, or of still 
longer strings of ciphers, with a single figure 
in front. Behind the reserved tribune is a 
tree known as the tree of the ladies of society, 
and it is here that they congregate between 
races. It is most appropriately a horse 
chestnut, and under it you may go gathering 
nuts in May, any Sunday you choose. Some 
of them are extremely slim, young, elegant, 
and alluring; others are real chestnuts and 
look as if they had been aged in the woods. 
All are assembled to ameliorate the equine 
race, and take a keen interest in individual 
performances on the part of the ponies, for 
so shines a good steed in a sporty world. The 
journalists are thickly clustered on the out- 
skirts, seeking whom their insatiable columns 
may devour. Opposite, under more prole- 
tarian trees, is gathered femininity of all ages, 
from babes in arms to grandmothers. One 
wonders what they do there, for they seem to 
think of anything rather than racing, and 
one would think that the nearest they ever 
got to a horse, was their horsehair sofa. 
Interspersed among them are restless, over- 
dressed single ladies whose eyes go incessantly 
a-roving; and cheaply smart mothers accom- 
panied by unpleasantly sharp-looking off- 
spring, with prematurely gray matter, both 
apparently in search of a father. 


| AND out of the crowd squirm men with 
mysterious slips of pink and yellow tissue- 
paper, calling out something that sounds 
like “‘Cupp-jon!” I have never been able 
to discover just what it is, but the papers, I 
believe, give the latest probable odds. The 
betting system or pari mutuel is too much for 
me, except that vast Calculations take place 
in the twinkling of a tiptoe, as soon as the 
winner the post, and that no one 
can possibly know beforehand what he stands 
to win. Whenever my horse is in the money I 
clear about two-francs-fifty, or two-and-a- 
half cents, and when he loses, the original 


ten-franc bet seems to bring about 1700. I 
know that a portion of all the takings goes to 
the Government and another to city charities, 
an agreeable thought when you have won, and 
a consolation when you lose. Across the 
Channel, they scorn to profit from betted 
money, calling it tainted. In France, race 
money is only tainted when taint yours. 

If you want to bet, you must visit the rows 
of stands, clustered like beehives in one 
corner of the grounds. You put your money 
in at one side, and draw out your winnings on 
the other; but where I should like to be, is in 
the middle. There must be mountains of 
money concentrated there. If you go early 
or stay late, you see men rushing about with 
padlocked boxes, containing specie, escorted 
by special police, with little Roman chariots 
embroidered on their tunics, like so many 
Ben Hurs. It is very French to bring the 
classic touch even into the bulls’ uniforms. 
Before the war, the locked boxes used to be 
small and heavy, built for gold; now they are 
large and light to accommodate paper. 
the stands are newly rebuilt of concrete, for, 
in moments of excitement, the favorite amuse- 
ment of the crowd was burning the old 
wooden ones. You pay in your money, and 
get a bit of paper covered with numbers in 
return. Whatever you do, don’t lose it; even 
when the race is all over, hang on to your 
individual ticket, for the result may be pro- 
tested and your selection may pay after all. 
All round the stands, the gravel is thick with 
paper tickets, and there are always groups of 
men carefully picking them over, especi 
after a protest, in hopes of discovering 4 
discarded winner. 

If your own car is not waiting in a spot 
easily identified, it is wise to leave before 
the last race. You stroll out and are in- 
stantly surround by screaming men, 
threatening you with fists in the air. All they 
want, however, is \to be allowed to find a 
vehicle for you. A more serious menace is the 
boy with a filthy rag, who wants to scrub its 
germs into your shoes under pretence of re- 
moving the dust. Worst of all, are the , 
mothers, with dirty children dragging at their 
faded skirts, and scorbutic babies in. 
arms. I wish the Société would ameliorate 
them all out of existence. The police do their 
best; one Sunday they nipped a particularly 
objectionable gray eel of a man, who was 
doing his best to climb all over us. When we 
can visit the races in private airplanes, W hich 
will take off in turns from some spot in the 
center of the grounds, leaving the race course 
will be as pleasant as arriving is at present. 
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UNDELIVERED LETTERS 


Cosmo Hamilton’s New Novel 


(Continued from page 79) 


well-groomed parks and squares and people— 
even the streets glisten with hair tonic—are 
growing on me. I love the politeness and 
goodnature and the deliberate way in which 
everybody carries on in the face of ghastly 
handicaps; the sentries, the coaches, the 
window boxes, Wimbledon. I love the 
sportsmanship, the gallant way of taking 
defeat at games—what you call morale— 
which, in spite of Hugo and temptation, will 
keep England in her place. That’s certain 
Put all the money you like into Icknield-over- 
Cross, Jack. Your country—my country 
now—will get on her feet again 


GINCE you left me again, Nicolas, who dis- 
covered himself to me as a secret play- 
wright, though he has not yet been produced, 
has taken me Cowarding. We saw “Fallen 
Angels” in the afternoon, “The Vortex” 
that evening, and “Hay Fever” the following 
night, and it appears that none of them would 
have blushed before the public, having been 
turned down ruthlessly by every ignorant and 
timid manager, if the brave little Coward 
hadn’t pawned his trinkets to raise the money 
for a few performances of “The Vortex” 
in a suburb with a fine company and himself 
in the leading part. 

Knowing his way about, he argued with 
simple cunning that, seeing his play in a 
distant hole-in-a-wall, the critics would be far 
more likely to find it a masterpiece and howl 
for its presentation in the West End than if it 
were put on in the ordinary way and they were 
left with nothing to be clever about except 
the author’s name. 

It worked like a charm. It was not only 
praised to the skies by one set but, better still, 
was consigned to the devil by the other (who 
are little dramatists themselves), with the 
inevitable result, as explained by Nicolas, that 
the unknowledgable people who run the 
West End theaters on almost weekly rocks 
rushed panting to bid for it and it has had a 
huge success. 

I saw it at the Little Theater between the 
heads of Bernard Shaw and his wife and 
thought it the most peculiar and amazing 
thing I’ve ever seen on the stage. There were 
moments at the end of the second act when 
my hair stood right on end and the whole of 
the last act ran up and down my spine. It 
was terribly dull-bright in some places and 
the machinery of precocity was deafening in 
others, and there were posings and wrigglings 
all over it that made one long for beer. But, 
unlike most plays, it seized one by the throat 
and took one’s breath away, and while one 
was watching it seemed to be as true to 
the beastly side of life as a street accident. 
I was as thankful to breathe the night air as I 
should have been if I had been forced into a 
hospital to see an operation for appendicitis 
without an anesthetic. 

Nicolas was very generous in his praise 
and said that Mr. Coward got the same as- 
tonishing effects with his accidental technique 
as a man does who plays the great composers 
on the piano without knowing a note of music. 
He did everything by ear, so to speak. He 
also said that Bernard Shaw must have cast 
his mind back to the starchy days of the middle 
‘nineties, when he was considered, oh, so 
daring, with the flat feeling of an English 
artist who sees the French way of painting 
the nude for the first time in his life. His 
ears became more and more pointed and his 
narrow shoulders stiffer as scene after scene 
unwound. 

It gave me a tremendous thrill to see him. 
He and the Prince of Wales are the only two 
spellbinders left. He was very human in the 
way he relished the small sensation that his 
presence caused that night. All the actors 
played at him and seemed to be horribly dis- 
appointed when he fled at the end of the 
play. With great kindness he did remember 
to turn at the exit and give them a clap or two. 
If I illustrated children’s books I would use 
his head for Santa Claus as well as for the 
impish father of all the fairies who sits cross- 
legged on mushrooms where the moon streams 
through the trees. Nicolas worships him, you 
think he is a pernicious influence, and Hugo 
says that the only use he serves is to provide 
curates with a substitute for damn. 

As for the other Cowardlings, I thought 
that “Fallen Angels” was an elongated 
“Smart Set”’ dialogue which bored me beyond 
endurance and that “Hay Fever” must have 
been written before the boy was out of school. 
But for Marie Tempest I should have gone 
next door at the end of the first act. The 
man who can write a “Vortex,” however, 
will stir the pond again. 


I WAS presented last night, and it will be one 
of the real grouches of my life that you didn’t 
see my frock. Mamma, as she has desired that 
I should call her—I wish I knew her and loved 
her well enough to call her Mumsie, a word 
I’ve never used—took overwhelming charge 
of the whole proceeding and I’m sorry to say 
that my bob caused endless heartburnings 
and harangues. Dear Mamma is one of those 


text-card people who believe that a woman’s 
hair is like Sunday morning service—the 
longer and the more uncomfortable it is the 
greater the right she has to be as cross as two 
sticks at be 9 

The problem of how to wear the necessary 
white feathers gave me a nightmare that 
left me shaken for a day. I was tremulous 
enough as it was. 

What I actually wore on the great night 
was a thick rope of hair which I wound sp 
tightly round my head that it stopped my 
circulation. I don’t see how it was done, 
but the King knew all about me and wag 
extremely kind and charming, and the Queen, 
whose eyes are like blue pansies, said several 
gracious words. She asked me how I liked 
London, had I been able to find any servants, 
whether I was going to Ascot, and said how 
much she liked my hair. I was just going to 
tell her where I'd got it when I received a hint 
on the elbow to keep moving So I moved. 
How funny to call her “‘Ma’am” instead of 
Your Majesty or Queen! I had to watch it 
every time I answered. “Why?” asked Hugo 
when I told him. “Actually and gladly we 
are her loyal servants.”” And then of course 
I got it. 

It was an unforgettable sight, and dignity 
was mixed with the most delightful friendli- 
ness. The stairs looked as though they had 
been swarmed upon by dozens of just opened 
baskets of white fantail pigeons. 

Hugo and Nicolas amused themselves, and 
were very helpful to me, by attending the 
car in the Mall, as it went up bit by bit, 
They told me funny stories to steady my 
nerves and fed me with chocolate. When it 
was all over we scrambled to be photographed 
and it was a little silly to see the Americans 
posing for Boston and Chicago with what they 
thought was a haughty London air. I didn’t 
feel much like a countess without you some- 
where about. 


ONE old gentleman with a white mustache 
and a great collection of medals, who was 
wedged in behind me on the stairs, said he 
was my uncle and kissed me on the back. 
And when Mamma corroborated his statement 
but denied his right to my spine, he said, 
“Oh, bosh, Maria, I always had the right.” 
The odd part of it was that I didn’t feel, as 
I thought I should, that the whole affair was 
Zenda, but that it was very real and essential 
to the country. 

Hugo joined us at the photographer's and 
when I gave him my reactions said—he’s 
never at a loss for words—“‘ What foreigners 
forget is that England is the most democratic 
country on the map, which maintains a 
monarch because she likes a gentleman at the 
head of her affairs.” 

And when I asked Nicolas, later at supper, 
what he thought about it, he said, “Exactly 
that. Even our few genuine communists, 
and we have really precious few, have an 
ingrained respect for the King and uniforms, 
titles, and quiet pomp. They could never 
reconcile themselves to a President who was 
one of themselves and who would receive 
them chewing tobacco in a suit of reach-me- 
downs. Besides, they all want to be peers.” 
And he elaborated the idea by saying that 
even though his last play, adapted from the 
French, had been we ak Me censored by the 
Lord Chamberlain merely because it reflected 
the Parisian view-point—he gave no other 
reason—he would rather it were dealt with 
by such a man than by “a frightful hunks 
from Balham who was the head of a M 


League.” ‘ 
Poor old Nicolas, I’m very attached to him. 
He’s as gentle as a water-spaniel, with the 
same thick, black curly hair. Because none 
of the doctors would pass him for active 
service he served on the staff of a General's 
wife, he told me, and, because he had a subtle 
knack of preventing her from letting out 
information to the press, was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel and won every decoration. 
You’ve seen them framed on black velvet in 
his rooms, I’m sure, and heard him tell every- 
body who goes there to whom they really 
belong. Now he has five hundred a year to 
starve on, is injected against pneumonia 
every other month, and because he has never 
been taught to earn his living in a useful 
capacity has taken to writing plays. But he’s 
bound to be a failure-because he’s scrupulously 
honest and won’t pinch from other people. 
Then, too, he will not flatter leading ladies 
or form syndicates for lessees. Hugo says 
that he ought to have been born a seed 
merchant with a penchant for sweet peas. 

I don’t know what I should do without 
Hugo. He’s my official guide. I like him 
even more than I like Nicolas. He’s -9 good- 
lookmg and spotless and always makes me 
jaugh. He has the same way of taking un- 
expected words out of his sleeve as @ conjurer 
has with cards. All the same I’m ra = 
anxious about him. He does _absolut y 
nothing except enjoy himself and live on you. 
I asked him if he didn’t think he ought to 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Three /elliale Paces 
Where Age Shows first 


Correct them and ‘years are erased 


67% of all women past 25 and 90% past 35 reveal one or more of the “weak spots” 





She discovered ways to 

bring back youth to 

thousands upon thousands 
of faces 


Ir is an acknowledged fact that the signs 
of facial age invariably show up on one or 
more of three places: 


—a double chin 
—lines around eyes and mouth 
—crépy skin and flabby muscles 


By perfecting new and totally different 
treatments and preparations for counter- 
acting them, Dorothy Gray became one 
of the world’s most famous beauty spe- 
cialists. 

Her list of clients reads like an interna- 
tional social register. Women of society and 
stage have come to her for facial rejuve- 
nation. The results often seem miraculous. 


In proof of the effectiveness of the 
Dorothy Gray methods, experts point out 
that while 67% of all women past 25 and 
90% past 35, im ordinary walks of life, 
look from 5 to 10 years older than they 
are, the opposite applies among the ultra- 
wealthy where the average woman looks 
years younger than she is. 


Household cares and motherhood are 
held blameless. The battle against age 
has largely been a losing one for want of 
scientific youth protection. 


With the correct treatments and prep- 
arations at your disposal, you can work 


an almost unbelievable transformation in 
yourself. A fact you can now easily prove 
to your own satisfaction in your own home. 


What the Dorothy Gray 
Treatments Are 


DOROTHY GRAY 


the daughter of a noted doctor 

and scientist, has become one of 

the most famous beauty specialists 

in the world, numbering among 

her clientele scores of the greatest 

names in the international social 
register. 


dividual treatment will be sent you with- 
out charge. 

Each skin requires a certain treatment. 
That is why no general directions are 
given here. Once your condition is under- 
stood and the method of correction sug- 
gested by Miss Gray, you can follow it at 
home as satisfactorily 





The Dorothy Gray treat- 
ments and preparations are 
wholly and totally different. 
They strengthen certain fa- 
cial muscles which when weak- 
ened result in flabbiness, in 
lines and wrinkles. Thin and 
withered skins are made plump 


The Three Telltale Places 
where age shows first 


as in Miss Gray’s own 
establishment in New 
York or at Atlantic City 
(1637 Boardwalk), The 
White House, San Fran- 
cisco or Washington, D.C. 
(1009 Connecticut Ave.) 





—sallow skins are made white 





The complete Dorothy 





—the actual color of youth is 
restored —lines and crow’s-feet 
around the eyes are corrected 
—fat chins are reduced . ‘ 
absolutely — drooping “chin 








Gray preparations are now 
avatlable for home use with 
very definite and easily fol- 
lowed printed instructions. 
They may be obtained at 





line’’ is overcome. 


leading department stores 








The Dorothy Gray methods 
banish them, results in many 
cases being almost beyond be- 
lief. Today, looking one’s age 
is a folly; looking older than 
one’s years, a crime against 
one’s self. 


Dorothy Gray's 


Personal Advice Free 
Note the coupon. Check and fill it out 


carefully. Then mail it. 


Exact and detailed instructions for in- 





Some of the scientific directional methods 
used by Dorcthy Gray in her Fifth Ave- 
nue Salon. Now in your own home you 
can duplicate the action of her marvelous 


and quality drug stores. 
Or you may order direct. 








hands by using her unique invention, the 
Dorothy Gray Patter. 








Please tell me how 





0 to treat a double chin. 
0 to treat flabby muscles and crépy throat. 
(C0 toerase wrinkles and lines, 


DOROTHY GRAY, 753 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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New York, 


BON voyaGE Box from Sherry 


does more than wish the 


recipient a delightful trip — it 
absolutely insures it! 


Cus 


Priced from Fifteen Dollars 


They will not be shipbored 
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woven Irish Linen. 
Ecru, color to match—French Hem, hand laundered. $ 00 
Specially priced for the July Sale—delivered . . . 100 


The July Sale 


Each year in July we offer 10 
Reductions on FINE LINENS & LAcEs. We 
invite you to visit us during our July Sale 


to 50 


Service by Maul through 


our Illustrated Catalogue 


MI Litwinshy 


THE LINEN STORE 
46 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


STORE 


A Table Cloth — 2x3 yards and a dozen 27-inch Napkins of , 
Goupen Bieach Damask — the new double tone Ecru, hand - 
Hand embroidered 3-letter monograms in 
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look out for a job and he said, without being 
hurt in the least, ‘“‘ You dear thing, my métier 
is being decorative, and my vocation to bring 
about a renaissance of perfectly callous leisure 
to a peace-riddled England. Like brother 
Jack, I’m a fanatic in a different kind of 
way. 


ND now about Major Ormskirk, who tried 
to pick me up. More than once since I’ve 
asked myself at odd moments why I felt that, 
sooner or later, he would disturb the running 
of things. I have found out the reason during 
the last few days, and I’m very sorry I have. 
The day that you took me to Ascot, the open- 
ing day, he came into the Royal Enclosure 
just after the King had driven along the 
course. With the sort of impertinence that 
made me boil and purr he took up a place 
where he could watch me, and every time I 
caught his eyes made me feel like a girl who 
had come from an impromptu swim in the 
sea and couldn’t find the place among the 
rocks where she had put her clothes. I drew 
behind you whenever you were there, and 
when you were sent for to speak to the Duke 
of York on your pet subject and he got himself 
introduced, I had to force myself into the 
belief that I was a mermaid and hadn’t so 
much to hide. 

In a really charming way and very lightly, 
he just referred to the episode at the theater 
and went on from where we were. I mean he 
said that he had been scouring London for 
another sight of me and was amazed to find 
out who I was when he saw my photograph 
in the Tad#ler. He thought I was a princess. 
He still thought so, he went on to say, and 
was now all the more certain that my father’s 
kingdom was a country in which all his 
daughters were daffodils, where it was per- 
petually spring. If this had come from a man 
with a double tie and too long hair one would 
have felt a little bilious, but from him, so 
obviously an athlete, who rides out every 
morning at six o'clock with his string, is the 
amateur squash champion, and puts in thirty- 
six holes every day between his other activities, 
it went down very well. 

I don’t mind confessing that I think he’s 
the handsomest person I have ever seen, that 
his handsomeness is immediately excused by a 
boyish sense of humor, and that I should 
certainly fall desperately in love with him if I 
weren’t already absorbed by you. You liked 
him, I could see, especially as you recognized 
in him one of the men who had been born a 
soldier and wouldn’t refuse to get back into 
uniform if he were required to fight again. In 
fact, you talked the same language, didn’t 
you, while he looked over your shoulder at me. 
And when he dined with us the following 
evening, as you asked him to do, I must be 
honest and put down here the fact that when 
he touched my arm by a quite escapable 
accident, something warned me that I must 
be very careful to see as little of him as I can. 

I suppose it must have been in one of 
Lawrence’s novels or Huxley’s—it was, at 
least, a sophisticated book—or it may have 
been Somerset Maugham, I can’t remember, 
that I saw a line that wouldn’t frighten me so 
much, Jack, if you never went away. It was 
to the effect that even when a girl adores her 
husband there are always somewhere in the 
world other men who stir her to passion and 
however ashamed she may be can command 
her with a crook of a finger. A fearful and 
horrible thought, the truth of which I recog- 
nized that night. 

All this, like London, your family, this house, 
the people I meet every day, the social events 
that are so exciting, what the papers call my 
“position” and you, is very new to me, 
dearest. I’m not only a sort of female Colum- 
bus discovering England but a girl of strong 
emotions finding out about life and herself. 


I DON’T know why—perhaps because the at- 

titude was to be sexless among the boys and 
girls of my time—but this thing never worried 
me until I was in love with you. I never gave 
it thought or wanted to peep through key- 
holes. I never was sentimental or sloppy. 
I was out for sport and exercise, and danced 
for the sake of dancing. In spite of prohibi- 
tion, drinking didn’t appeal to me and so 
petting parties seemed silly. At school I was 
equally keen about the gym and my books, 
and, during the holidays, health. Having 
the competitive spirit at games, I played 
them good and hard. And so at night I slept. 
Marriage mostly appeared to be a haphazard 
business with discontent and quarrels, rather 
the end of youth, I thought. One had to be 
on the shelf to marry it always seemed to me. 
And as I hadn’t arrived at that state when 
Elliot talked about it I simply passed it up, 
put it in a drawer, so to speak, like a letter 
that would have to be answered, a rather 
boring duty letter that I hoped would answer 
itself. I shied at the idea of being possessed 
and controlled, and the sight of young chil- 
dren only vaguely made me remember that 
I was a woman and must one day prove 
myself. 


Youve made everything different now, 
On your part disloyalty to me is unthink. 
able. You're like that. You nave that rare 
gift—character. You have yourself under 
control. Not so Hugo and certainly not this 
Ronny Ormskirk. They are both utterly 
selfish, have no code of honor where women 
are conc~ ~ed, and look upon it as wasteful to 
refuse anything they can get. Hugo has said 
two or three things to me that have made this 
perfectly clear, and once, when we were driy- 
ing home together from the theater, he would 
have kissed me if I hadn’t laughed in his face, 
Ridicule and barbed wire are equally good 
for defense. 

But this Ormskirk man is as primitive as a 
Viking in spite of Savile Row. Even if he 
were your brother or your most particular 
friend I know instinctively that he would go 
for me as frankly as he is going for me now. 
But I have loyalty, too, and I shall fight him 
and myself. I let myself go just once and 
danced with him for hours. He didn’t say as 
much as he let me see that he felt. He’s one 
of those men who doesn’t have to speak, but 
when he touched my hair with his lips and I 
kicked him on the ankle, he laughed, and 
seemed to like it, and said, “All right, I can 
wait.” And for that I gave him the slip and 
drove home in a taxi. He had made me 
thoroughly sick. And when he rang up this 
morning I said that I was out. I shall con- 
tinue to be out and try never to dance with 
him again and when I have to meet him [ 
shall keep a woman near. 

I wish I could tell you all this, I wish most 
awfully I could. But if I had the courage and 
you the patience you wouldn’t understand. 
I sha’n’t forget what you said when we came 
back from one of the plays—that the author 
could never have met a decent woman, the 
only women who count, the women who are 
made of finer stuff than men and to whom 
sensuality is utterly unknown. I loved you 
for that inhuman theory, but you must help 
me not to prove how foolish it really is. You 
must. You must, Jack. It isn’t love, I see 
suddenly, 80 much as respect, gratitude, and 
guardianship that keep a young wife true. 
I’m a very young wife, but that’s one of the 
things I know. It’s what every woman 
knows. So keep on coming home, Jack. 
Don’t always wait for me to send out an 
SOS for help. 

I’m longing for the country. I want the 
scent of roses, the sight of banks of flowers. 
I want to wake up to songs of birds. I want 
you to take me behind your high walls. I 
want to be protected, hedged off. I want to 
get rid of a certain nastiness among woods 
and breezes and honest animals. I have a 
sinking of heart. I love you, Jack, I love you. 


Katu. 


Wycombe House, Arlington Street, 
June 26th, 1925. 
ARLING: I am well and happy to- 
night, and more like a wife than I have 
ever been. If I were to tell you so, would you 
understand or think me an unsympathetic 
little beast and ask me to leave you alone? 
When I came home to dress for dinner, and 
the dance your aunt is giving in Grosvenor 
Square, and found that the doctor had sent 
you to bed I felt the thrill of maternal pos- 
session for the very, very first time. It’s only 
a bad chill and a matter of a day or two, so, 
of course, I’m not nervous about you. But I 
rejoice that you came back to be nursed in 
your own kennel, like a good hound, and my 
pride in having you down and helpless, to 
order about and look after, is impossible to 
describe. 

When I telephoned to Nicolas to say that I 
couldn’t dine, there must have been a note of 
joy in my voice that I couldn’t possibly hide. 
There is something of the woman in Nicolas, 
probably because he has always been a delicate 
boy, who writes. At any rate he laughed and 
said, “Of course I don’t mind. Make the 
most of it. Keep him seedy as long as you 
can.” And when I sent a telegram to Lady 
Susan to explain and apologize for my ab- 
sence, which was “‘on account of my husband’s 
illness,” I felt like an old married woman 
inundated with duties. 

I was rather late coming home, because 
Reginald Percy, who drove me from Ranelagh, 
insisted on making a wide detour. He is one 
of those men upon whom the least sympathy 
immediately has the effect of making him tell 
the story of his life, and as he has managed to 
crowd a good deal of living into his thirty 
years it was necessary for him to take me off 
on a long tangent. I have always found that 
being sympathetic is a rather expensive gift, 
and whereas American men tell one everything 
that they have done and put on the color in 
streaks, Englishmen, I find, tell one what they 
wish they had done, and “grouse” because 
they didn’t do it. Your cousin Reggie 1s one 
of the wildest drivers I have ever sat with— 
I suppose because he puts his artificial leg 

(Continued on page 140) 
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In the Lives of Other Women 


You may find a simple solution of the greatest 


for 


of hygienic handicaps 








This new way insures charm, immac- 
ulacy and exquisiteness under the most 
trying conditions, offering 3 features 
unknown before, including easy disposal 


Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 




















No laundry. As 
easy to dispose of 
as a piece of tis- 


sue—thus ending 
the trying prob- 





r lem of disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, R. N. 


O MEET every day at your best, to wear your 
gayest frocks with a care-free mind, your sheerest 
things without a moment’s fear!—do you wish it? 
Millions of women—eight out of every ten in the 
better walks of life—have adopted this new way. 
A way that supplants the insecurity of the old-time 
sanitary pad with a protection that is absolute. 
It has changed the hygienic habits of the world. 
It will make a great difference in your life, in your 
peace of mind and your health. 


3 unique features unknown before . . . 
obtainable no other way 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. 
Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It is 
made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton. 
ee ae 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
own weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary cotton 
pads. 

Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new secret 
disinfectant. Think of the amazing protection this 
feature alone gives! 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTGEA 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make 
a great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace 
of mind, and your health, 

60% of many ills, according to many leading med- 
ical authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe and 
unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 
are turning to this new way. 

In purchasing, take care that you get the genuine 
Kotex. It is the only sanitary napkin embodying the 
super-absorbent, Cellucotton. It is the only napkin 
made by this company. Any substitute you may be 
offered will be entirely different in action, disposal 
and efficiency—merely an imitation, made to look 
like Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed 
packages of 12 in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex- 
Super. Cellucotton Products Co., 164 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Utter protection— Kotex absorbs 
16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture; 5 times that of the ordinary 
cotton pad, and it deodorizes, 
thus assuring double protection. 

















@ 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 
Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help your- 
self, pay the clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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You can awaken in your hair a 
living radiance—just as a master 
rere dee would—if you use his 
secret of natural lustre, a touch of 
henna in the shampoo, The secret is 
yours in the clear liquid of 
HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO, which 
contains just the right touch of 


henna to bring out 


the richest 


natural lustre in every type of hair. 
| a cannot obtain Hennafoam Sham 


m your dealer, send sixty cents to Henna, 
Corporation, 511 West g2nd Street, New York 


HENNAFOA 
SHAMPOO, 








The Armand Beauty Test Packet 


—a new way to match Face Powder 


Wuatever your coloring... 
blonde, brunette, or in-between, 
your beauty and chic today depend 
on your make-up. Powder and 
Rouge must blend gracefully—in 
tones and tints to bring out the 
best in your type. 

Armand now offers a way to try 
different tints of Powder—in your 
own home, before your own frank 
mirror, by day and by evening light. 

Send to Armand enclosing coupon 
below, and twenty-five cents. You 
will receive the new Armand Beauty 
Test Packet, four tints of Armand 
Cold Cream Powder, two new shades 
of Armand Rouge, and three Armand 
Creams—the new Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream, a Cold Cream 
and Vanishing Cream. 

Use this packet to find your 
most becoming make-up. Try 
different tints of Powder, light 
and dark Rouge. See which 
shades are flattering and natural, 
and exactly right for your type. 
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Armond Cold Cream Powder. Price $t.co 














ARMAND—DES MOINES G 
Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet 
wich four different tints of Powder, beauty acces- 
sories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream, including the interesting book- 
let, entitled ‘The Creed of Beauty."* I enclose 25c. 














ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


in the pink and white checked hat box 


Trade-mark 
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on the gas and doesn’t know how hard he’s 
pressing it. I have added him to my growing 
collection, I’m afraid, but he'll be easy to 
manage, I think. Rather as Nicolas is easy, 
because he is content to remain mental, 
which is a considerable help, you know. 

Marshall, who has a way of oozing out of 
unexpected places, met me in the hall, and 
when he told me that you were in and the 
doctor had been to see you my heart per- 
formed a nose dive and for a moment I 
couldn’t move. If I needed any proof of how 
much I love you, Jack, I got it then in full. 

You were very cross and snapped at me 
when I asked you how you felt. Like all fit 
men when they have a chill, you thought you 
were going to die, and when I insisted on 
opening your window you implored me to let 
you “fug.”” But you kissed my hand after I 
had given you castor oil and tidied the clothes 
round your ears, and you called me “young 
un” with such a homeness that I nearly wept 
on your cheek. 


VER since then, hours ago, you’ve been 

sleeping like a child, and every quarter 
of an hour I’ve tiptoed in to see you from my 
boudoir, where I’m busy writing this. I’ve 
made a bed on the sofa and shall sleep here 
when I’m tired, but I shall stay awake as 
long as I can just to revel in having you 
completely to myself. 

To-morrow and the next day and as long 
as I can work it, I shall keep you down and at 
my merty, to fuss over, and have you abject, 
dependent upon me—just mine. It’s a lovely 
feeling. It gives me dignity. It makes me 
almost matronly. It takes away all the 
jealousy that I have of your divided interest. 
Really, sometimes I think that your aero- 
planes are a sort of mistress in your life. Do 
all newly married girls feel like this about 
their husband’s work? 

If only you'd let yourself talk I believe 
you'd be as eloquent as the collarless man at 
Marble Arch to whom I listened the other day. 
Not in the same way because, to my amaze- 
ment, he was urging a small crowd of un- 
employables who have been ruined by the 
dole to burn down Buckingham Palace, shoot 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, cut Mr. Churchill into 
unrecognizable pieces, and loot the jewelers’ 
shops. And when he paused for breath the 
only policeman who was anywhere near, his 
face without the mere suggestion of a grin, 
called out, ‘‘Them as is. goin’ to burn down 
Buckinem Palis, six paces to the left. Them 
as isn’t, six paces to the right.” 

There was a roar of laughter, the crowd 
meandered away, and the communist orator 
retired to enjoy his lunch on a seat and feed 
the sparrows with crumbs. The policeman 
shot me a wink, I turned my face toward 
home, England stands where England stood, 
and I was deeply impressed. As father always 
says, ‘Give vent to every damn on your chest 
-_ you'll never have to lie on the operating 
table. 

I say this because when I bent over you just 
now you opened your eyes and looked at me 
like one of Swinburne’s hottest poems and held 
my knee in a vise. Thank you, darling, for 
that. But, all the same, I must continue to 
write, because I’m not at all keen on the 
knife. 

I could just hear the orchestra in the Ritz 
Hotel till a few moments ago. It’s very 
quiet now. Except for a belated taxi the 
city has gone to sleep. With a masterly sense 
of duty, in which I’m sharing to-night, Big 
Ben watches and guards, marking away the 
hours with a conscientious relentlessness. 
And as I sit in this large red room with its old, 
old furniture and pictures, untouched and 
undisturbed for I don’t know how many years, 
I can feel—not the presence, but certainly the 
understanding and sympathy of many of the 
other women who have been the wives of the 
men of your name. And even when I look up 
and see my bobbed-haired reflection in the old 
mirror, my round face and snub nose and 
absurdly boyish figure in a Lido dressing- 
gown, I love the sense of being historical even 
as a small bit of new stone which has been 
patched on to one of the arches in the cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. 


How many of the Risborough ladies have 
sat here as I’m sitting now, tending the 
particular lord and master who was tempor- 
arily theirs, like you? And if they loved as I 
love, and needed as I need, and were as human 
and weak as I am, and as starved of words on 
which to feed their vanity and water their 
love, did they have to use this very desk and 
write such letters as these in the spirit of 
confession and as a safety-valve? I shouldn’t 
be in the least surprised. Heredity is nature’s 
strongest force, dodge it as we may with all 
the aew-fangled laws of environment and 

rohibition and tin-can standardized tricks. 

can see you and your spirit behind the eyes of 
nearly all your ancestors. It may skip a 
generation here and there and take on the 
Hugo type, but it comes back and goes on, 
and the fanaticism that i$ yours and was theirs 


and made them achieve and sacrifice, lose 
their heads on the block, win new honors, 
lead lost causes, lie in the Tower, enthrone 
kings and find new lands, is the reason why 
they endured and you are carrying on. And 
it is this streak, this blood, this indomitable 
spring in you that caught me, took me away, 
makes me respect, admire, as well as love you,« 
wakes the latent nurse in me, gives me hero 
worship, and stirs me to cry out not only, 
“Where thou lodgest I will lodge,” but “Thy 
God shall be my God.” 

Oh Jack, oh Jack, I believe that if you were 
to be bedridden for the rest of your life and [ 
had to wait on you hand and foot it would 
only be necessary for you to love and speak 
and listen for me to cling to your side and 
be good. 

Before I go to my lonely bed I must put 
down some of the impressions that are photo- 
graphed on my mind. The strongest and 
most exciting of these is of a semi-political 
dinner to which your uncle took me last week 
—I mean the dear old man who paid me so 
high a tribute by kissing me on the spine, 
“T know a back when I see one,”’ he told me, 
when he held my hand that night, “and | 
could no more resist putting my lips to yours 
than a bee can resist a flower.” He gave me 
the outline of his history at dinner and his old 
blue eyes got quite aflame when he told me 
that he had lost his job as Ambassador to 
Rome because he was too busy a bee. How 
wonderful to be eighty and live in a memory 
of blooms! 

Winston Churchill, rather worried about 
silk stockings, but otherwise gleeful, was 
sitting in front of me. He’s not so coarse and 
pugnacious as they make him in caricatures, 
and to me, at least, there was something 
romantic about him in spite of his baldness 
and jowl. He only needed a wig and a highly 
colored doublet to look Borgian, I thought, 
and I am sure there are moments when he 
burns with patriotic fire. He had been work- 
ing for forty-eight hours and was frightfully 
tired, they said, but he gave off enough 
electricity to light an Atlantic City hotel and 
chuckled through all his jokes. 


HES one of the men I most wanted to meet 
because of his ups and downs. Your uncle 
told me that one of the pluckiest things that 
had ever been done by a Prime Minister, in 
spite of public opinion and political jealousy, 
was to rescue Mr. Churchill from a fretting 
disuse and put him on his right in the Cabinet 
—which was Greek to me. As a prodigal son, 
he said, he had managed to win more fatted 
calves than any in history. “He’s dead 
certain to be Prime Minister some day and a 
good one too, though I hope I shall be dead 
when he is.” 

I thought Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had too 
much hair and too schoolmaster a manner. 
He seemed to know it all with a patronizing 
smile and to have come out of his room to 
dine with the students, well knowing how 
kind he was. “All right in the office,” as 
father says, “but don’t let him monkey with 
the machinery.” 

I loved Lord Balfour who sat next to me. 
He was so gentle and kind. All the same there 
was a dash of quinine in his orangeade talk 
and one felt that the grayhound could bite. 

I had watched Lord Birkenhead before, at a 
banquet in New York, and he surprised me 
once again. Your uncle said that if George 
Nathaniel Curzon had never been born he 
might have inspired the rhyme though he 
could never have given the reason. 
sure that I ought to have laughed at that, 
but as it passed away over my head I could 
only manage a smile. 


HEN I was introduced to Lord Cromer 

up-stairs I couldn’t help asking him 
why he had turned down the adaptation poor 
old Nicolas had made from the Fren 
remembered in time that he was the Lord 
Chamberlain—and after he had asked who 
Nicolas was and the name he had given the 
play he said, “‘Oh, well, it was fatal for him 
that I read it myself. If the other fellows had 
found any fault I should have granted the 
license at once.” And when I told him that 
although Nicolas had lost his first production 
and thought the play was bread and water 
compared with many that were running, he 
would rather have the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office than complaints to the police by vege- 
tarian clubs, he beamed and said “Good boy. 
I hope I did some good. 

Mrs. Asquith, or rather Lady Oxford, was 
there, on terms of Will Rogers intimacy with 
every one and looking like Lady Macbeth. 
Your uncle murmured to me that when the 
name of Lioyd George was mentioned 
expected to hear her say, “Out, dam 
spot.”” And when he asked a man who might 
have been an early Italian monk and turt 
out to be Lord Charnwood why the late Prime 
Minister had become Oxford when he was 
certain not to be Chancellor I was wholly out 
of my depth. But I loved seeing 

(Continued on page 142) 
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celebrities, watching their mannerisms and 
hearing them speak with what mother would 
have called an accent. 

When we left at eleven o’clock I found 
Hugo in the car. Your uncle was extremely 
peevish and walked round the corner to Mount 
Street with his hat on straight. It was very 
tactless of Hugo, and it was he and not I who 
said that the present generation of young men 
are utterly mannerless cubs with no respect 
for old age. “The point is,” he added in his 
airy way, “there are precious few elderly men 
to-day whom we can honestly respect. 
Greatness went out with the Gladstonian 
collar and nothing is left but flabby medioc- 
rity. We are intellectually far ahead of all 
the old gentlemen in the public eye. Even 
Mussolini is only a cheap reprint of North- 
cliffe and Horatio Bottomley.” 

However, I made Lord Eustace understand 
that I hadn’t arranged it like that and so we 
parted friends. As it isn’t the habit of the 
English to say anything with flowers, though 
as they are rapidly becoming Americani 
it will be very soon, I received an Elizabethan 
note on my breakfast tray this morning. 

Hugo took me to the Café de Paris again 
and it was so full that we were obliged to 
camp out on a window-sill. What I can’t 
understand is why the London season should 
be in full swing when the country is at its best. 
That night in June upon the Danube River 
would never have been immortalized by Aide 
if he’d been gazing at the Serpentine. Or 
would it? I’m not so sure when I come to 
think it over. “Once round the waist and 
<— round the Park,” as a recent philosopher 

as it. 


OING back to the subject of the Ameri- 

canization of England, which takes away 
a good deal of the element of newness that I 
was so eager to find, you have elevators and 
radiators, stucco, ice-cream, cocktails, negro 
warblers, Midnight Follies, jazz, gasoline 
stations, advertising boosters, and pneumonia. 
Your conversation is freely sprinkled with 
the words stunt, dope, show, right away, 
away over, sure, cinch, and oh, my dear. 
You still retain your laws and you haven’t 
yet acquired the habit of political graft, but 
all your newspapers are modeled on the 
Chicago Tribune, even to the sadly “‘comic”’ 
drawings. You have begun to dance on too 
small spaces and discard your waistcoats at 
the first sign of heat. But you have shot 
ahead of us, I find, when it comes to short 
skirts, and as to the shingle we are in our 
infancy. The other night near us at the 
theater I saw, with a most uneasy spasm, 
what purported to be a horribly precocious 
little boy. His hair was all cut off round his 
ears, quite close to the nape of his neck and 
parted on one side. It is true that his full 
round cheeky face was perfectly clean, but 
there was palpable black round his eyes. He 
glanced about with such self-conscious coy- 
ness that I betted Hugo he was a Little 
Wonder at the piano or a freak novelist 
writing of Mayfair in his teens. Even Hugo 
was chilled to the marrow and the people 
within range paid him far more attention 
than they did the play. There came the 
interval and the sensation. The Neuter rose 
with its companion and wore a short gray 
skirt beneath its male jacket. I suppose one 
of the tourist flappers will take the fashion 
back, as I am perfectly certain that the pink 
and bushy trousers will become an epidemic 
in the fall. 

Ronny Ormskirk was at the Café de Paris. 
He was with the prettiest girl I think I’ve 
ever seen. The only thing I could find any 
fault with, and I’m afraid I loved to find 
many, was her feet. They were most pathetic- 
ally English and when I asked Hugo to explain 
their length and strength he said it was 
because his countrywomen are all brought 
up in dogcarts and can’t get out of the humani- 
tarian habit of walking up hills in order to 
lighten the work of their cars. It sounded as 
though it might be true so I let the subject 
drop. In any case I never give Hugo the 
intense satisfaction of seeing that I don’t 
understand what he means. He scores 
enough as it is. 

But when I’d got over my heart stop at 
seeing Ronny Ormskirk—which made me 
hate myself—I tried to imitate the courageous 
smile that one of the New York society 
leaders gave to the man who didn’t marry her 
after she had been divorced. You have no 
idea how well it worked. Even Ormskirk 
looked flattened out. 

After that I had a perfectly triumphant 
hour and kept Hugo on the jump. He knew 
the girl, it appeared, and told me that she was 
the youngest daughter of an impoverished 
Irish peer. She looked completely thorough- 
bred in spite of the fact that her frock was 
above her knees. So few girls possess a knee 
that’s worthy of exposure, and ninety-nine 
in a hundred have lamentable legs. If her 
father hasn’t a single penny and lives in his 
ex-gardener’s cottage on the vegetables he 
grows himself how does she come to wear 


twenty-two diamond bangles on a very well- 
shaped arm? Can they be what Elliot calls 
her service stripes, I wonder? 


M4Jor ORMSKIRK left as we did, as I 
felt certain he would. After my having 
dodged him the other night, never being in 
when he called or rang up, and facing him in 
that place with an unaffected air, I could see 
that he was banking on confusion when he 
bent down and translated something French. 
I was rescued by a little bit of the stuff that 
enabled father to build a city. I gave him my 
hand with a Wycombe smile and said, “ You 
must come and dine with us soon.” It k 
my flag at the top of the mast but that was all. 
That man knows, and I hate him for it. He 
belongs to the ones who carry about a seismo- 
graph where women are concerned. 

Hugo came home with me for a final 
cigaret. I asked him to do so because [ 
wanted the answers to several puzzling things 
that I’ve noticed since I made my sudden 
dive into society here. ‘My dear Daffodil,” 
he said, standing in his usual graceful attitude 
—how curious that he also should have called 
me that—‘“I can’t pump up much interest in 
our scandals. The nt ones for which 
the papers are so grateful and which put a 
stop to people reading Arlen, take away my 
appetite for breakfast, to which I’m greatly 
attached. I hate to see how food is cooked, 
what happens to shoes when I put them out- 
side my door, or what becomes of people’s 
dirty linen when they send it to the wash. 
And as for the general laxity that came in 
before and was developed during the war, so 
long as it is conducted with an eye-wash of 
decency I confess to feeling extremely sym- 
pathetic. Yes, certain of our middle-aged 
women of the highest standing do run @ 
dancing partner by way of camouflage, others 
are invited to the most resounding house- 
parties to meet the men whose names have 
been sent forward in a chit. Yes, some are 
jockies and some are prize-fighters and others 
would be in-the bull ring if this were Spain. 
And it is true that many of the young un- 
married girls you’ve seen at Ascot have their 
dress bills paid by elderly married men. It 
isn’t worth their whle to marry us, who can 
barely pay to keep ourselves respectable, 
but on off days, or when the House is sitting 
late, they certainly do join us on what you so 
aptly call a joy ride in a Citroen. That’s life. 
That’s the way it goes. They simply can’t 
hope to be married so long as we go on paying 
the money we owe to America, shy at protec- 
tion, and let the Labor Unions run the show. 
But in an unofficial way we most of us do our 
best to keep up the Defense of the Realm 
Act and so our elders regard the inevitable 
with a Nelsonian eye.” 


| ASKED him rather anxiously about 
Cynthia and Pamela and what their chances 
are at twenty-one and twenty-three—such 
darlings, both of them, and lovely in its truest 
English sense. Full of grit, too, and humor, 
and, if I know anything about them, going 
straight. Both of them ought to be married 
to the very nicest men and be mothers already 
of the breed that faced the first German 
armies in the Brigade of Guards. 

Hugo reflected, as I suppose he would call it, 

when I mentioned them. And then he 
shrugged his shoulders and shot his fingers 
out. 
“Their only hope is for mother to take 
them to Canada for the winter sports,” he 
said. “There are lots of honest, hefty fellows 
in Montreal, I’m told, doing well in business, 
with a future that goes with a huge young 
country and all that. Unlike the young 
American, who is a little afraid of titled Eng- 
lish girls, the Canadian is used to titles— 
they’re rather a joke to him. Out of the small 
percentage of them who got through the war, 
and the ones who have grownup since the 
Armistice, there must be some who are still 
unmarried and would fall on their faces at 
the sight of Pam and Cynth. And as the girls 
have been brought up to live with the lights 
out early, hardships would be nothing new to 
them. And somehow, it’s easier to live in a 
Canadian shack and do the cooking and make 
the beds than in a jerry-built villa in the 
suburbs with the neighbors looking on. But 
unfortunately my mother has never been 
further from England than the watering- 
places of France and the mere suggestion of 
her going as far as Canada would land her 
plump into a nursing home.” 

And when I demanded to know what must 
happen to his sisters all he could say was, “I 
rather hate to think.” 

It comes to this, then. Being the only 
practical member of the family I must do 
something for those girls. Between now and 
our going to Icknield-over-Cross I must 
the whole thing out. In what used to be my 
countr’, which I love with all my heart, 
money buys everything except happiness, 
and in one or two lucky cases a substitute 
for that. It may be, and probably is, that 

(Continued on page 143) 
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your sisters are in love with men who can’t 
afford to think of marriage. I shall see them 
every day in the country and I'll find that 
out. Then we'll go in fora little philanthropy, 
Jack, and give jobs of sorts to their boys. 
With you so busy I see that I must invent a 
hobby to keep me out of mischief. And I can’t 
think of one more excellent than in giving a 
chance to the girls of building the family up. 
I don’t believe that they will be merely provid- 
ing gun-fodder for your nightmare war. if 
I did I should absolutely refuse to do my duty 
by you. After seeing what horrors they 
let us in for by the late war all the old bad 
men must either be wiped out or keep the 
world at peace. I’m not going to bring up my 
son to be a soldier! 

I have never let my thoughts run into this 
before. They have been filled, and it’s quite 
natural—I’m not very old as yet—with 
having a good time, which is the American 
girl’s fetish—of seeing everything and doing 
everything before I settle down. But I defy 
any girl with an atom of imagination to sit 
in this house and particularly in this room, 
where all your women have sat, and not feel 
the waves of inspiration, the urgings to a 
sense of responsibility, and the pride of 
motherhood that come from its walls and 
roof. I seem to hear many voices in this quiet 
hour saying to me, “Girl, you are one of us 
now, you have joined the band of women who 
gave men-children to this house through 
many ages. We look to you, though you 
may be as frail as we were, to do this deed 
again. 

Dear women, you shall not look in vain, I 
promise. KATH. 


S<e> i => 


Wycombe House, Arlington Street, 

June 29th, 1925. 

Pare JACK: You hurt me deeply and 
frightfully on Saturday morning. I 
regret to say, therefore, that this letter will 
rclate, with all the honesty that is in me, some- 
thing that I did on the spur of a blazing mood 
that won’t be nice to read. If ever I look over 
my other letters, and any more that I may 
write, I hope I shall never be able to read this 
one, written with all the bitterness and flip- 
pancy that is still on me, without the strongest 
disgust. I hope so—but it will depend on you. 

It was a little after three o’clock before I 
went to bed. I was so happy in possessing 
you and in creeping in to play nurse, and so 
lifted up and inspired by the vibrations in 
my room, that I held to wakefulness as one 
does to something exquisite—like an August 
sunset or the song of the nightingale—in the 
hope that it will last. And when I had finished 
writing I knelt by your bed with your hand 
to my lips and praised God. 

My mind was filled with plans of what I 
should do and say while you were my prisoner, 
and I made a mental list of the engagements 
I should break, so gladly, in order to wait on 
you. I was so sure that for two days at least, 
and with luck even three, I should have you to 
myself, as I did on the Aquitania, from which 
you couldn’t escape. Once again we were 
going to be surrounded by sea and sky, in a 
way, and you would let me prattle to you as 
you lay in bed and open up to me. 

After all, there are many things that we 
have never discussed, in which I play a part. 
How money is to be spent on Icknield-over- 
Cross, for instance—the repairs, which you 
said were so needed, as nothing has been done 
since your grandfather’s time—the clearing of 
debts to the money-lenders, making the Dower 
House fit for your people—it hasn’t been 
lived in, except by an old servant, for fifteen 
years, your mother said; the investment of the 
sum that father paid into your bank—it can’t 
lie there earning nothing for all the rest of our 
lives. How can I be the daughter of a business 
man and not worry about interest, you know? 

I don’t suppose that question has ever 

occurred to you. At least you have never 
told me about consulting your bankers or 
financial experts. Don’t I count at all? Isn’t 
one of the reasons of my being here to help 
you to your feet? You hit me hard enough 
to make me ask myself if it wasn’t the only 
reason. But if once I do that—it’s over. The 
whole thing will come to an end. 
_ Loverslept, and, as Meakin didn’t succeed 
in waking me, woke at ten to a cup of cold tea. 
I sprang out expecting to find you wondering 
why on earth I was slacking, why I hadn’t 
been in to see how you were, long before then. 
The clothes had all been thrown off your bed 
and you had gone. I knew that you had gone 
by the way you'd left your things. I could see 
your impatience to be up and out by the 
shirts you’d flung about. You're tidy as a 
rule and fastidious to a sort of primness and 
you’ve always shown your respect for me by 
removing all signs of yourself. But you had 
been in such a tear to get away then that you 
hadn’t even taken the trouble to put your 
note in an envelope. 

You were “as right as rain again.” Thanks 
to me and “that ghastly dose, and all the 


blankets you piled up, I can dash off and 
inject hard facts into the men who are running 
the show.” You were “awful sorry, old 
thing,” and you had given me only a very 
light kiss because you gathered that I’d been 
up very late. “‘With one eye I saw you at 
three o’clock and felt your lips on my hand. 
Bless you, my pet.” 


I WAS far too bruised to cry. Like a person 
who had fallen off a train I felt myself over 
to see what remained and wondered where I 
was. Finally I said to myself, “All right, 
Jack, all right. If that’s all the consideration 
you have for me, why consider you?” My 
reactions were not those of a martyr. I 
haven’t got it in me to turn the other cheek. 
I was angry, blazing angry, and the blood was 
in my head. This was worse than disappoint- 
ing on top of all my hopes. It was humiliat- 
ing and cruel. You took too much for granted. 
I have always been spoilt, you know. Or do 
you? What can you know about me and 
ordinary sensitiveness to have done such a 
careless thing? I said to myself, “All right, 
Jack, you’ve hurt me like the devil and now 
I'll add to the hurt.” And so I called up 
— Ormskirk. I couldn’t do worse than 
that. 

In a kind but cockney tone which might 
have been a dentist’s, a valet, I suppose, said 
that the Major had just come in from riding 
in “the Perk.” I gave my name and held on 
as desired, heard a sharp order, and then the 
rather thick voice that goes with the Ormskirk 
type. I jumped on badinage and heavy 
sarcasm, “Think of your ringing me up,” and 
that sort of thing, and came abruptly to the 
point. I said that if he had nothing better to 
do and would care to run me out of town he 
could. I should be ready in an hour. Yes or 
no? “Yes,” and I rung off. 

There would be heaps of time during the 
day for his flowery things and to swear that 
even if he had a horse running or a fortune to 
inherit he was my abject slave and would die 
with joy to gratify my whim. I have always 
noticed that the men who know that their 
physical attractions can. win almost every 
woman talk a donkey’s hind leg off without 
saying an intelligent thing. It’s exactly the 
same way with dancing men. All their brains 
are in their feet. 


I HAD forgotten an appointment with 
Cynthia to be taken to her shop for country 
clothes. She found me having breakfast and 
though I tried to be merry and bright she was 
immediately aware of my ugly mood. She 
asked me what was up in her refreshingly 
frank and friendly way, but I took a leaf out 
of the book that you go by and told her noth- 
ing by letting her talk. I hate the women who 
air their marital grievances and discuss their 
husbands and all their ways. I simply said 
that I felt like driving, as the weather was fine, 
and asked her to let me go another day. 

She was awfully nice and said, ‘‘Of course. 
Why not?” and chatted for ten minutes while 
she looked about. And then, seeing nothing 
that gave her a clue, she sauntered off with 
delicious indifference, but worried eyes. She 
knew enough about herself to know that I was 
off at a tangent because I was hurt. I could 
see that, although her curiosity was thoroughly 
stirred, and that she would have given her 
ears for the name of the man, she was too 
completely Wycombe to play the spy. I took 
great trouble over my face and hair. Also I 
was careful to take a coat because I had a 
feeling that I should be back very late. 

Ronny Ormskirk arrived on time. I saw 
from my window that his car was long, open, 
and perfectly groomed. He drove it himself, 
and when he stopped outside the gates held his 
position for a moment, like an amateur 
champion golfer who is kind to photographers, 
so that his highly esteemed profile might give 
a gleam of joy to whoever might be watching 
from the house, if it were only an up-stairs 
maid. Anything in a skirt is a woman to the 
lady-killer. 

Then he descended, wearing an adventurous 
hat, a blue coat, white flannel trousers that 
had never been cleaned—I mean they were 
white—and what Hugo calls a pair of Monte 
Carlo shoes. His coarse mustache was 
curled away from his lip and the Ine to which 
he had to shave was as plain as the high water 
mark of the tide on a stretch of brown sand. 
Very tall and broad, he had no hips to speak 
of and might have been poured into his coat. 
As I watched him walk into the courtyard 
with an easy swagger I recognized in him, 
once again, the Chanticleer of men before 
whom all hens, however reluctant, pay 
homage when required. I am one of them, 
as I’ve confessed before, though the queer and 
horrid part of it is, a part that is a cold proof 
to me of how little different women are from 
men when it comes to fundamentals, that 
there is nothing but the physical in his 
attraction, no sentiment but that of admi- 
ration of his athletic prowess, which leaves me 
able to hold up his conceit and vanity to 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Until Notox Was 


HE used to dread daylight because it exposed so 

mercilessly the fact that her hair was turning 

gray. She always sought the shelter of shaded 
lamplight. 

She would not color her hair because she knew of 
no way to do so and still hold the beauty of its 
lustre and the soft charm of her face. 

Women who colored their hair always looked it. 
The effect was hard, flat, unreal. Even more than 
daylight, that was to be avoided. 

But now her hair is no longer gray—and she 
courts its inspection. 

What changed her mind about coloring her hair 
was Notox—and an understanding of its unique 
principle—canitic coloration. 

This is a scientific replication of the plan nature 
uses in coloring hair. 

A single hair is like a very, very fine colored silken 
thread, with a half-transparent, polished coating. 
This lustrous covering itself is colorless. And so 
the color in nature-colored hair is that of the inner 
thread of fibres, seen through the outside covering. 

Gray hair is hair in which the inner thread has lost 
color, due to an affection called canities. 

Until Notox was invented there was no means of 
removing the blight of canities in the only proper 
way—recoloring the inner thread of fibres. 

Restorers, crude dyes did not. They merely 
painted over the outside of the hair, leaving the 
gray inside still gray, blanketing the lustrous surface 
of the hair, and coarsening its appearance. 

How different from theirs and how identical with 
nature’s coloring plan is Notox! 

Notox is a truly scientific coloring. It seeps rapidly 
through the outer lustrous covering of the hair, recolors 
the-inner thread. With it all the beauty of the hair is 
retained and its lost beauty of color is replaced—exactly 
where it be. 

That is why*Notox is so natural in appearance that even 
the shrewdest inspection fails to detect it. That is why so 
many hundreds of thousands of women are using Notox. 

The precision of its shades, its ease of application, its 
safety, its permission of all sorts of hairdressing—these are 
other advantages of Notox which have made it virtually 
a beauty necessity to every well-groomed women. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: Notox is the coloring that 
banishes gray hair in the safe and natural way. Its basic 
ingredient is an entirely new substance. The principle of its 
manufacture’and use do not exist in any other product. They 
are furthermore fully protected by patent. 

Notox is sold only in packages bearing the Notox trade- 
mark, as shown here. To be sure you get Notox, look for the 
Notox trade-mark. In beauty shops, see the seal of the Notox 
package broken before you permit application. This protects 
you. Notox is made by Inecto, Inc., New York; and by 
Notox, Lid., Toronto. 


She Dreaded Daylight 


whe 
J NOTOX is sold and ap- 
plied in beauty shops 
and sold in drug and de- 
Pariment _ stores. The 
makers of Natox will, 
upon request, recommend a 
shop near you where you 
may have Notox expertly 
applied. 





Gxplained 


Canitic Coloration 


Cross-section of a red 
hair, magnified. No- 
tice how nature distrib- 
utes the color through 
the layers of fibres be- 
neath the outer cover- 


ing. 
A gray hair. Notice 
that the color is gone 


from the layer of fibres 
underneath the outer 
covering. 


A gray hair as colored 
by a coating dye. No- 
tice the crust around 
the outside—how differ- 
ent from the method of 
nature. 

D Hair recolored by No- 
tox. Notice that Notox 


has put color again in 
the layer of fibres 
J underneath the outer 
coating—exactly as in 


Picture A, of nature- 
colored hair. 


Eight Advantages of Notox 


1. Notox is safe for both the hair 
and scalp. 

2. Notox cannot be detected. 

3. Notox reproduces any nat- 
ural shade of hair. 

4. Notox is permanent. It 
combines with the hair. Friction, 
heat, or sunlight will not change its 
color. 

5. Notox requires only a single 
application. It takes from 20 to 
30 minutes for color to develop. 
As the hair grows out, attention 
to the new growth is required every 
five or six weeks. 

6. Notox permits permanent 
waving, marcel waving, water 


waving or curling. 

7. Notox is unaffected by sham- 
pooing, fresh or salt-water bathing, 
Turkish baths, or perspiration. 

8. Notox can be applied by 
yourself or by vour hairdresser. 





Send for Trial Sample 

If you are discontented with the ap- 
pearance of your hair, send in the 
coupon with 10 cents in stamps anda 
trial sample will be sent you, in a 
plain wrapper, by return mail. Pina 
few strands of your hair tothe coupon 
to enable us to provide you with the 
right shade of Notox. 
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Cosmo Hamilton’s 


ridicule while I glow with feminine pride at his 
patronage. Not reading this and 
robably too intricate for you to understand. 
But a perfectly true analysis of the female 
nature all the same. At any rate of mine. 

I joined him in the morning room where I 
found him criticizing the form at a glance of a 
Russian ballerina in the Tatler. He wasn’t, 
and I am sure he hadn’t been, in the least bit 
interested in your wonderful portraits by old 
masters of the young mistresses of various 
kings. They were too fully dressed, I 
suppose. He came forward—he never merely 
walks up to one—with his usual embracing 
cordiality and with a large intake of cigaret 
smoke trickling out of his mouth. He took 
both my hands, of course, and wasn’t clever 
or subtle enough to disguise his triumph at my 
having sent for him. I could see that he 
regarded it as a proof of the capitulation for 
which he had been waiting with an un- 
impatient smile. 


“ EAR Daffodil,” he said thickly, giving 

out an awfully nice aroma of soap, hair 
tonic, and tobacco, and tried to draw me to his 
magnificent torso. But I held away and 
laughed at him, asked him if his gleaming car 
was well provided with spare tires, and said, 
“Come on. Let’s go.” 

At which se laughed, said something 
perfectly obvious about my being refreshingly 
sudden, praised my “shrew little hat,” put 
me in the old panic as to which rock I had 
hidden my clothes behind, and left the house 
with his hand possessingly under my elbow. 
It is characteristic of his well-pronounced type 
always to touch the exhibits in spite of the 
printed notice. 

Marshall saw us off, and I could see in his 
kind old eyes the same look of friendly but 
unfamiliar warning that had been in them the 
night that Ormskirk dined. An _ elderly 
butler’s psychology is very rarely at fault. 

Hugo wouldn’t have asked me where I 
wanted to go—though it is not paying him a 
compliment to place him in the Ormskirk list. 
He is clever and subtle, though just as un- 
scrupulous. He would have taken charge of 
the whole proceeding without a word. He 
would have known, too, the impossibility of 
my naming any specific place because every- 
where outside London was unknown country 
to me. And so to Ormskirk’s blundering 
question I could only shrug my shoulders and 
say, “I leave it to you.” 

Thinking hard, or as hard as he could, he 
drove far too slowly into the Park—I was 
longing to speed—and then with the air of a 
brain wave announced the itinerary. 

“The Thames at Wargrave for lunch, tea- 
basket in a punt, and dinner in my rooms,” 
he said, putting his knee against mine. What 
aman for food! “All right, Daffodil?” 

It had to be all right, though if I had known 
where else to go I would have altered it all. 
I would much rather there had been an 
element of unexpectedness in the program and 
to have been taken by surprise. However, 
brain and muscle hardly ever go together and 
never with a handsome face, so it had to be 
left as it was. It was no use being sarcastic. 
It would have been lost on him. He was as 
good to look at as he always is. There was 
no doubt about that. Nor was there any as 
to his overpowering manliness which was 
stronger than ever then. 

I said that my mood was ugly. If to be 
angry is ugly it must have been hideous. I 
was spoiling my nose to spite my face, a 
ridiculous thing to do. All the same I was 
being revenged by touching pitch and there 
was satisfaction in that. At the same time I 
am obliged to say that, underneath it all, I 
tingled with excitement and mischief, was 
acutely on the alert, less and less critical of the 
man and myself as the air blew through my 
head. To stick rigidly to the truth, I became 
in a sort of way unmental, doped as it were, as 
one is by the endless music and changes of 
light in a moving-picture theater—luckily 
for the trade. Movement and things passing, 
the exhilaration of wind, the sparkle in the 
air, the power of the engine, the stir of 
passion stopped the wound from aching. 

Ormskirk can have few failures to his credit, 
I’m very certain of that. He talked 
the way through London—an octopus along 
one of whose outstretched legs we were rush- 
ing to fields and trees. With the autocratic 
contempt of a rich man’s daughter for poverty 
in all its forms I shuddered at the sight of 
row upon row of little houses with which the 
suburbs were full. I couldn’t imagine how 
people lived in them, or why they struggled 
to live, and yet I had been born in a wooden 
shack so wedged in by others that all our 
neighbors knew each other’s bath nights. I 
wonder who said that money and missionaries 
have vulgarized the world. 

With the crude humor of a man who has to 
do with horses Ronny Ormskirk took all the 
credit for the lovely country when we finally 
came to it. When I raved about the well- 
kept hedges and the huge voluptuous trees, 
the scarlet spots on the edges of cornfields and 
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the hygienic cows, he raised his hat like a ring- 
master at an outburst of applause. And how 
delicious the thatched cottages were with 
roses rambling about! Everywhere there 
were pictures that might have been painted 
from imagination. They were almost too well 
arranged to be true. They made me forget 
that I’d been hurt and why I was out with 
that man. 

And as for the Thames at Wargrave, the 
narrow placid stream with overhanging trees 
winding through that picture postcard village, 
so neat and prim and green, it made me laugh 
for joy. I felt like an actress in a thin 
English comedy which was mildly about 
divorce, with good dialogue and no action, 
while we lunched in the stagey inn. It was 
scenery, simply a set, with its Jacobean 
furniture, old prints and warming-pans and 
languorous fat cat. I devoured cold red 
beef and pickles, pale green cabbage and 
Cheddar, stewed gooseberries and swimming 
custard. And I drank bitter beer out of 
pewter. I had seen it all happen in a play 
in which probably Cyril Maude was Lord 
Somebody doing his best not to elope. “My 
deah gal, let’s be good,” he had said, or words 
to that effect, “just to disappoint the Mail.” 


CRGzIRE controlled his appetite like a 

man in training, drank lightly and refused 
aliqueur. It might have been from fear of his 
tailor, but it was admirable all the same. He 
allowed himself only one cigaret, too, which 
showed that he possessed the very rare virtue 
of self-control. Also he was gentle and tender, 
though not too tender because we were not 
alone. The room was full, in fact. 

The other people were couples, of various 
ages, either really in love with each other or 
pretending to be by the day. It was a good 
spot for what Hugo calls the best of all 
hobbies and the weather was all in its favor, 
A fleeting thought shot through me like an 
arrow of how good it would have been to me if 
you had taken me there. But I allowed no 
other such- thoughts to pierce the hard 
stucco of my ugliness. 

And when we wandered down to the quay, 
against which a line of punts was lying as 
closely as sardines, I made no effort to slip 
away from Ronny’s arm that was round my 
shoulder. I liked to feel it there. And later 
I liked to see the oiled strength and rhythmic 
smoothness with which he sent our punt 
along. The tea basket sat in the middle like 
a square-cut chaperon. Being Saturday 
afternoon and gorgeous weather, there were 
many others out, especially the river girl, as 
Ronny called her, a person in few garments 
and cheap jewelry with a supercilious eye and 
brown arms, and a white skirt well above her 
knees. She owned the river completely and 
regarded other boaters as though they were 
trespassing on her preserves. Her 
companion worked. 

Ronny so enjoyed the exercise—his fetish— 
that he didn’t trouble to talk. He “took it 
out” on the water for which I was greatly 
obliged. He had kept up an_ incessant 
chatter since we had left the house—small 
talk about London people, racing matters, 
squash matches, everything under the sun. 
It seemed to come natural to him to talk. He 
bubbled over. He wasn’t doing it for me. 
In fact, there were long stretches when he 
quite forgot who was with him when his 
whole interest was centered in the car and 
the pride of her engine, in the inn and 
its racing prints, in the cheese and the 
way it had n fed, and, once in the punt, 
he was absorbed in his muscles, the click of 
the pole, the direction. Even as a female I 
didn’t exist. 


I" WAS only when he was satisfied and felt 
that he had done his duty by himself that 
he tied up under the willows and realized me 
once more. And then with a sigh of content, 
he dried his hands on a loud silk handkerchief, 
kissed the tip of my shoe, started to boil the 
water, and laid the tea things out. He did 
this very deftly, with an expert touch, 
laughing a good deal for the sheer joy of 
being alive and fit and beginning to babble 


again. 

He’s really rather a childish soul, wholly 
one-eyed and selfish, of course, a little coarse, 
and as vain as a peacock, but very likeable. 
He comes under the heading of a fine animal, 
what Nicolas calls “the King of Beasts,” 
and glories in the fact. Tender, as I have 
already said, in the way of a mastiff to its 
mate, and only moved to passion when every- 
thing else has been done. 

He was no more in love with me then, I 
could see, than I with him. He just knew 
somehow, as I knew, that we answered to 
each other, that I was one of the women who 
would follow his cry, and in that way I 
appealed to him and was worth his while to 
put himself out about. It’s no use hedging 
on the subject. I’m writing this honestly. 
He said I was as soft as a white dove against 
his chest. 

(Continued on page 147) 
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generaly spoiled her apetite. But all 
Dorothy did for a living in that Carnival 
Company was to run a nickel plated waffle 
machine, and she had so little interest in that, 
that she would always close it down on any 
pretents, no matter how good business seemed 
to be. So it was only Dorothy’s own lazyness 
that was the reason why she could not afford 
to live in hotels with all the other members of 
the Carnival Company and have fights. 

But finaly a very, very wonderful influents 
came into the life of Dorothy when a Deputy 
Sherif started to follow the Carnival Com- 
pany on a pretents of arresting a gentleman 
called Doc who was wanted i in Sacramento for 
the stealing of a grocer’s gold watch added to 
the deceeving of the grocer’s wife. And it 
seems the gold watch was an old anteeqe 
airloom worth 75 dollars, but Dorothy says 
that when you counted up the value of the 
watch and his wife’s good name the loss to 
the grocer was still $75. 

Well it seems that this Deputy Sherif who 
was hounding Doc was quite a famous 
character all over the State of California for 
the interest he always took in young girls who 
were on the verge of womanhood. Because 
he was really very very wealthy and had quite 
a lot of real estate but he became a Deputy 
Sherif just to keep in touch with all the cases 
for the detention home, and the main reason 
he was interested in the case of the grocer’s 
wife was because she was a graduate from 
there and the low state of her morals always 
seemed to interest him. But from the very 
first time he saw Dorothy his main idea 
became getting Dorothy off in a corner some 
place and telling her that she had reached an 
age when it was time for somebody like him to 
help her get from girlhood into womanhood 
without any difficulties. Because he told her 
that she would become a very very beautiful 
character of a woman if she would only let him 
manage it for her. But I think it really 
seems remarkable that a girl like Dorothy 
had reached the age of sixteen without any 
such a thing as Love ever coming into her life. 
I mean it is quite unusual because when I was 
only thirteen I used to sing in our church 
quire and every gentleman in our church 
quire had at least mentioned the subject to 
me and most of them had even done more than 
mention it. 


UT it seems that the envirament of a 
Carnival Company is not so much like 
the envirament of a church quire. Because 
in a Carnival Company nothing is Sacred 
and everybody is always joking about every- 
thing, even about Love. And when people 
make jokes about such a Sacred thing as Love, 
Dorothy says they dont have so many 
affairs but they laugh them off instead. 
And Dorothy says that even Romeo and 
Juliette would have cooled off if they had had 
to go up against the kidding of that Carnival 
Company. And the only exception to that 
rule was Mr. and Mrs. Le Vino and Dorothy 
says the way they behaved gave her the idea 
that being in Love was a sign of mental decay. 
So that was one thing that kept Dorothy’s 
mind off the subject, because Dorothy always 
seemed to think it was quite cute to be 
inteligent. But in our church quire every- 
thing is very Sacred and they do not make fun 
of anything, especially Love. I mean Love 
is so sacred in a church quire that they never 
even mention it above a whisper and it 
becomes nothing but a mistery. And when 
a thing is a mistery I always seem to think it 
becomes more intreeging or why would a 
mistery play like the Gorilla become so 
popular, for instants? So there was quite 
a lot more Love going on in our Church quire 
than there was in a place like Dorothy’s 
Carnival Company, where nothing was 
Sacred. 

But instead of Dorothy listening to the 
Deputy Sherif trying to put things into her 
mind, Dorothy was spending all of her time 
on her gentleman friend called Curley who 
was a Snake Eater. Because when it comes 
to a point where a girl like Dorothy has to 
decide between spending her time with a 
millionaire Deputy Sherif or a gentleman 
whose financial condition consists of a box of 
mixed eating snakes, Dorothy never even 
hesitates. 

But it seems that Dorothy and Curley were 
putting in their time on something that was 
much more unrefined than having a love 
affair. And what they were doing only shows 
what Dorothy’s mind was running on at a 
time when most girls minds are thinking about 
Love and wondering. 

So it seems that they were in the town of 
Santa Barbara for a Pure Food and Business 
Festival and in this town there was an un- 
married old lady who had always yearned to 
be a Missionary in some uncivilized place. 
So she had tried and tried to get the church 
to send her to some canabel island so that she 
could convert all the canabels, but the job 
always went to some other church worker 
who had’ more influence than she seemed to 
have. So when this old lady heard that there 


was a Carnival Company in town that had an 
uncivilized snake eater she decided that her 
opertunity had come at last. So she went 
to the Street Fair and paid a dime to get in to 
see Curley eat snakes and then she started in 
to give him a long talk all about the skrip- 
tures. But then Curley pretended that he 
could not understand any civilized language. 
So the old lady became very very exasperated 
to think that her great opertunity had 
arrived and she could not take advantage of it. 
So she asked Curley if he did not have some 
body who could interperate English for him. 
So that gave Curley an idea so he motioned 


for the old lady to wait and he went over to | 


tell Dorothy about it. 


O THEN Dorothy shut down the waffle | 


machine as usual right in the midst of 
good business, and went back to Curley’s tent 
with him and 
old lady as the Snake Eater’s Interpera- 


intraduced herself to the | 


tor, and she told the old lady to tell her | 


everything and she would translate it to 
the uncivilized Snake Eater in his own 
language. So then the old lady told her what 
a sin it was to eat snakes and then Dorothy 
would translate it to the Snake Eater in his 
own language which was not even a language 
at all, but nothing but uncivilized noises 
thought up by Curley and’ Dorothy. And 
then Dorothy would tell the old lady Curley’s 
answer, which always seemed to be that he 
was interested but not convinced. So then 
the old lady would have to give him some more 
arguments and it finally reached a point 
where the old lady became so worried that 
she would come in the morning and stay all 
day and even bring her luncheon. So she 
would sit there eating fried chicken and tell 
Dorothy to explane to the Snake Eater how 
imoral it was to eat snakes who, after all, were 
God’s creatures. So it took the old lady a 
whole week to convert Curley but finaly on 
the last day she brought Dorothy a thing | 
called a “track” which seems to be a small 
pamflet which makes everybody want to sto 
doing everything. But this track was all | 
ut the evils of smoking cigarettes. So 
the old lady asked Dorothy to read it to 
Curley in his own language but whenever it 
said “smoking cigarettes,’ to put in “ eating | 
snakes” instead. So then Dorothy trans- 
lated it to Curley and Dorothy said it seemed 
to say “Snake eating offers comfort but it 
brings misery.”’ “Every snake is a poison 
bullit aimed straight at the heart.’ “Snakes 
benumb and stupify. They promote loss of 
endurants, conjestion of the lungs, damage to 
nerve centers, lessened wind and loss of 
efficiency.”” So Dorothy says that when she 
got through translating the track, Curley 
burst into tears and became converted at last. 
So the old lady gave Curley a dollar and 
Curley spent it for cigarettes and that is all 
they got out of a whole week of wasting time 
ome nothing but make a fool out of an old 
ady. 


So when the Deputy Sherif found out how 
Dorothy and Curley had been putting in 
their time he gave them both a long talking 
to. And he told Curley that he was surprised 
that he would allow himself to be constantly 
with a young girl like Dorothy, who was just 
beginning to unblossom, and that he should 
realize the fact that a gentleman and a girl 
should not be together all the time like they 
were, or people would begin to falk. So this 
conversation began to make Curley blush 
very much, even for a Snake Eater, and 
it was really a turning point in Dorothy’s 
life because Curley started in to get seri- 
ous at last and practically all their fun was 
over. 

Because then even Curley started in to 
talking to Dorothy about Life. And every 
morning when it became Curley’s job to 
take a lot of handbills advertising the Street 
Fair and put them under the crack of every- 
body’s door, Dorothy would go with him to 
help him advertise the Street Fair. So this 
morning they dropped all the handbills down 
the sewer as usual, and they took quite a long 
walk in the country insted. So it was spring 
time and the sun was shining and the grass 
was full of wild lavender vialets that would 
remind almost any girl except Dorothy about 
Love. And Dorothy even thinks that Curley 
was in love then but she did not seem to 
grasp the idea at the time. Because Curley 
began to ask her. in quite an off hand manner 
what she thought of the home life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Le Vino, because he seemed to think 
it was quite ideal, even if it did take place 
in a tent. But Dorothy told him that that 
was because he did not have to live in the tent 
with the Le Vinos because, as far as she was 
concerned she had just about reached the 
end of all her endurants and some day when 
Mr. Le Vino called Mrs. Le Vino “lambie 
pie” for the roth time in one day, she was 
going to make good use of a rock. But then 
Curley told Dorothy that everybody felt 
like the Le Vinos at some time in their life, 
but the only difference between the Le Vinos 

(Continued on page 146) 
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and everybody else, was that the Le Vinos 
went right on feeling that way. But Dorothy 
told Curley that if he ever noticed her getting 
into such a state, she hoped he would train 
one of his snakes to bite her. So then Curley 
told Dorothy he suposed after all that she 
was much to young to be talking about any 
such a matter yet, so they might just as well 
go back to the Street Fair. 


UT all the way back to the Street Fair 

Curley seemed to be quite depressed 
because he never spoke a word. And then 
Dorothy got to thinking that perhaps she did 
the Le Vinos quite an injustice and maybe 
some time she would become in Love with 
somebody and be just as disgusting as they 
were. And that was the first time that Doro- 
thy ever really began to have any thoughts 
about Love that were defanate. But after all, 
it was springtime, and the wild lavender 
vialets sme'led quite a lot and Dorothy says 
that she gradjually began to wonder what it 
would be like to have some gentleman grab 
you and give you a good smacker. And sucha 
way of putting it only shows how Dorothy’s 
thoughts were unrefined, even on the subject 
of Love. 

So Dorothy says that the only gentleman 
she could think of that would be interested in 
doing it was the Deputy Sherif. Because it 
seems that Dorothy never even thought of 
Curley because she is very, very thoughtless. 
I mean she is just the opasite to me because 
no matter what gentleman I am with, I 
always keep in mind that something un- 
pleasant might happen so J am always on my 
guard. 

But Dorothy says that she had heard so 
much about the business of being in Love 
that she decided that after all, she was 16 
and it was about time she gave it a whirl and 
found out for herself if it had been over ad- 
vertised. And I really suppose that you 
could not blame Dorothy for being so skep- 
tical, even about Love, when you realize 
that she really spent all her life among people 
who advertised to eat snakes or give away 
jack nifes and never lived up to their adver- 
tisement. 

So by the time that Curley and Dorothy 
got back to the Street Fair the Deputy Sherif 
was there, as usual, sitting on the porch of the 
Le Vinos tent and making a pretents to be 
interested in a boudoire cap that was in the 
state of being croshayed by Mrs. Le Vino. 
But he was really only looking in all direc- 
tions to see if he could see Dorothy. So by 
this time Dorothy had made up her mind to 
find out about Things, and for the first time 
since the Deputy Sherif started to follow the 
Carnival Company, she gave him a decent 
word and made an engagement to go to the 
cinema up in the town that night. 


S° WHEN night time came Dorothy 
deserted the waffle machine, as usual, and 
went to town with the Deputy Sherif. So, 
as fate would have it, the cinema was all about 
Love and the electrick piano played Kiss Me 
Again and Dorothy finaly reached the point 
where she decided to let the Deputy Sherif 
hold her hand. So Dorothy says she would 
give a dollar to know what he got out of it, 
because as far as she was concerned, she had 
just as soon hold one of her own waffles that 
had been left out all night in the rain. So 
she kept saying to herself “It has got to be a 
h— of a lot better than this, or the Le Vinos 
haven't got a leg to stand on.” 

But Dorothy decided not to be hasty until 
she had given the experimint a really good 
trial so she decided that before she got through 
that night she would let the Deputy Sherif 
kiss her. And I really think it is very unusual 
to think that a girl could nearly reach the age 
of sixteen without having a gentleman kiss 
her, but then most girls are not raised in the 
envirament of a Carnival Company but they 
are brought up in more of a sheltered home 
instead. But anyway Dorothy and the 
Deputy Sherif walked back to the Street 
Fair and it was quite dark except for all the 
moon light. So then they stopped in front of the 
Le Vino’s tent and Dorothy says she let the 
Deputy Sherif rant on all about how beauti- 
ful girlhood was, especially when a girl started 
in to get toward woman hood. So Dorothy 
said she never heard such a conglomeration 
of religion and poetry talked by a gentleman 
whose main idea she found out afterwards 
was in making a pass at a girl. But anyway 
she had decided to be game to the finish so 
when he had talked himself out, she gritted 
her teeth and let the Deputy Sherif kiss her. 
And Dorothy says that after it was all over 
she felt like the little boy when he found out 
that Santy Clause was the Sunday School 
Superintendant. 

But even if Dorothy did not think so much 
of Love at 16, it became a turning point in 
her life because who was hiding behind the 
tent but Curley, waiting to see if Dorothy 
got home safe, and when the Deputy Sherif 
kissed her, Curley stepped out and told 
Dorothy to get to bed quite harshly. And 


then he held a conversation with the Deputy 
Sherif. 

So the next morning Dorothy says the 
Deputy Sherif apeared and he told Dorothy 
that he had telegraphed his Mother to come 
down and he and his Mother would take her 
home and send her to school and then she 
would become his bride. So of course Dorothy 
realized that it was nothing but the work of 
Curley so she went to Curley and she says she 
really gave him h— for making an old lady 
like the Deputy Sherif’s Mother take a long 
railroad ride on a train for a joke that was 
not even amusing. 

So then it became Curley’s turn to give 
Dorothy quite a long argement and tell 
Dorothy that she had become nothing but a 
Problem. So then he told Dorothy that even 
if all her friends in the Carnival Company had 
not mentioned it, they all worried about her 
quite a lot. Because they realized she ought 
to be learning about morals, and Curley said 
that the way she went after that Deputy 
Sherif the night before only proved to him 
that they were right. And he did not think 
that they ought to send her to her father who 
was having his own problems trying to stand 
his wife. And besides Dorothy says that her 
father was also busy trying to develop his 
capacity so that when prohibition came in, 
the grape growers of California would not 
notice the change. 


O CURLEY said he did not think so much 
of the Deputy Sherif, but after all he was 
prominant and wealthy and Curley said she 
would be safe with his Mother, or Al Le Vinos 
illustrated songs had given him a wrong steer. 
And Curley said he had been noticing 
lately that hardly anything they ever did in a 
Carnival Company was honest. And even 
Dorothy herself had gotten into the habit of 
using the bill poster’s paste to make waffles out 
of and it was no real foundation for a young 
girl to build any character on. So Curley 
said it was time that she associated with 
honorable people and learned about Truth 
and honesty, and if she would put up with the 
Deputy Sherif and his Mother for a couple 
of years and get all she could out of them and 
when it came time to keep her promise to the 
Deputy Sherif she could always run away 
and leave him at the alter, because by that 
time she would have learned how to make 
her own way honestly. 

But Dorothy begged Curley to let her stay 
with the Carnival Company and she would 
reform and even put an egg in the waffle 
dough. 

But then it came out that Curley himself 
was leaving the Carnival Company. Because 
it seems that Curley had begun to realize 
that Snake eating hardly ever gets anyone 
anywhere and he said that if he had thought 
about it before he might have done differently 
and he might have something to offer a girl. 
But he said that he had sent $3 to Kansas 
City for a thousand German whetstones and 
as soon as they arrived he was going to strike 
out in the High Pitching profession selling 
~ rr whetstones and make a man of him- 
self. 

So when Dorothy heard that Curley was 
going to leave, she realized that her Street 
Fair days were over because she could not 
bear to stand living with the Le Vinos without 
any comic relief. But she was very very 
depressed and she told Curley that she would 
sell the nickel plated waffle machine and buy 
him a going away present of a folding High 
Pitching table to sell his German whetstones 
off of. But Curley said, what kind of a Man 
would he make out of himself if he started out 
his new life by acepting a present from a girl? 
And besides, Doc had a very very good High 
Pitching table and when it came time for the 
Deputy Sherif to go back home he would have 
to arrest Doc and take him along and that 
would give Curley a very good chance to lift 
Doc’s table. 

So everything seemed to work out toward 
one end and Dorothy decided to wait for the 
Deputy Sherif’s Mother, look her over and, 
if they seemed to be able to stand each other, 
she would give it a trial. 

So then everybody in the Carnival Com- 
pany felt very very depressed because, after 
all, Dorothy had been with them for years. 
So they all gave her a going away party in the 
main tent and they all took up a collection 
and Mrs. Le Vino wanted to buy Dorothy a 
Bible to take along with her, to show the 
Deputy Sherif and his Mother what kind of 
friends she had, but Curley made them spend 
the money for a Colts revolver and a police 
whistle. Because as Curley said if the Deputy 
Sherif started in to get fresh beaning him with 
a soft covered book would be to mild, and 
nothing could take the place of a good reliable 
bullit. And for his own private going away 
present Curley gave Dorothy a book entitled 
the rst Principals of Jiu Jitsu. 

But everybody felt very safe about Dorothy 
because Dorothy says the Deputy Sherif 
kept talking about his Mother in a way that 

(Continued on page 147) 
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UNDELIVERED LETTERS 


Cosmo Hamilton’s New Novel 


(Continued from page 144) 


It was seven o’clock when we returned to 
the town and the car. I succumbed, quite 
willingly, to the enticement of cherry brandy 
and then was glad of my coat. There was a 
slight touch of chill in the air, and the poplars 
in the rural garden were throwing long 
shadows across the well-sprayed lawn. Some 
one was playing jazz on the piano in the 
parlor—as great an act of vandalism in that 
peculiarly old English place as it would have 
been to stick a Briggs cartoon over a Turner 
picture. 

It was not easy to drive fast on the way 
back. The road was not filled with cars in 
the New York sense, which means that on 
every approach to the city one follows in a 
procession of what appears to be the funeral 
of a Tammany leader. It was fairly well 


spotted, however, and there were many. 


bicycles—head-down people with bunches of 
flowers on their bars. And there were fleets 
of buses advertising plays. The policemen 
wore long white sleeves like men who make up 
medicines at the backs of chemists’ stores. 
When we came to London all the shops were 
shut, which made the streets more dismal than 
they really are. 


ONNY had telephoned after lunch to his 
man about dinner and we were met by a 
welcome aroma of cooking in his Mount 
Street rooms. I had ceased my dissections of 
him long before then. In fact, by this time I 
had become as accustomed to him as one 
becomes to a racquet or a mashie, and knew 
more or less exactly what I could do with him 
and expect. His invariable good nature and 
high spirits were contagious, his impudences 
amusing, his broad flatteries soothing. And 
his sometimes eager hands kept one on the 
everlasting watch. As a companion he cer- 
tainly was not dull. 

I was, I must confess, in his mood during 
dinner and coffee that followed, and both were 
served unnoticeably by a discreet tall man. 
Then, too, it gave me the usual sense of 
adventure that comes to every girl to be un- 
guarded in bachelor rooms any time after 
dark. And they were extremely nice rooms 
with old furniture and very manly pictures of 
horses and polo groups, soldiers and racing 
yachts, and there were many stirring me- 
mentoes of the war in the shape of highly 
polished shells and the helmets of German 
officers of high rank, snapshots of the British 
Staff at breakfast in the sunny gardens of a 
French chateau, as well of the entrances to 
muddy dug-outs against which tall, thin 
laughing men were leaning in very smart 
trench coats with fur collars. The sitting- 
room had an untheatrical atmosphere of 
action and effort, danger and daring, very 
romantic to the female eye. 


ND I _ should have continued in that 

amenable mood but for two crude and 
over-confident things that jerked me out of 
it, and jarred my sense of decency, delicacy 
—which is the word to use? 

The first was when Ronny slanted his head 
with a sort of knowing grin at his servant when 
he came in at ten for orders, which meant 
more plainly than words, “Keep out o’ here 
from now on and make yourself scarce in the 
morning.” It was frightful. 

And the second when, immediately after the 
man had disappeared, Ronny pounced upon 
me with what I suppose was meant to be 
flattering roughness, and said, “Now then, 
Daffodil, got any difficult hooks?” 

It made my blood run cold and it became 
even more icy when he marched in a business- 
like way to a door at the end of the room 
-< flung it open, disclosing his four-poster 


Nothing on earth, from that moment, could 
have kept me in that place or allowed me to 
bear him anywhere near me again. The mere 
touch of his hand would have made me 
physically sick. I was determined to get 
away. My pride came back like a tidal wave 
and everything fastidious in me revolted at 
this coarse assumption of compliance. 

In a flash I saw that the thing to do was to 
look coy and send him somewhere—to appear 
to be in complete agreement, diplomatize him 
on an errand which would occupy sufficient 
time to allow me to nick into the hall, down 
the stairs and out. So I laughed as well as I 
could, kept the disgust from my eyes, and 
said that I thought a little more champagne 
might be very nice just then. 

I hoped that this would take him into the 
kitchen or to the back of the apartment and I 
am thankful to say that it did. Otherwise I 
should have fought like a tiger or opened the 
window and yelled for help. 

On tiptoes I made for the door, closed it 
behind me gently, slipped down those two 
flights of stairs in record time, fled along the 
street to the Connaught Hotel, and jumped 
into a cab. Once at home, though it didn’t 
feel like home, I wrote the following idiotic 
note. ‘‘My dear Major Ormskirk, manners 
maketh man, and woman, however frail, likes 
to be wooed.” 

I was lucky enough to find Nicolas at home 
when I called him up and with his usual 
kindness he came round at once and talked 
to me for an hour, as a sister should have 
done. And in the middle of it you came in, 
and when you took me in your arms and 
said, ““My dear old kid, I’m sorry to have 
had to play that rotten trick this morning,” 
you wondered why I cried my heart out on 
your coat. KaTH. 

(To be continued in the August issue) 
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would make an Irish tenor sound like an 
ungrateful son, so she decided to wait and see. 
So the day his Mother arrived, Dorothy and 
the Deputy Sherif met her at the train. So 
she turned out to be a very small size lady 
who the Deputy Sherif kissed and kissed, and 
he made Dorothy kiss her and then he talked 
very loud about her all over the station plat- 
form and introduced her to everybody. And 
Dorothy says the only thing that spoiled the 
gan was that every time he went to put 
arm around his Mother, she used to dodge. 
But anyway they all went away on the 
train together and Dorothy finally found 
herself in a refined home at last. But the way 
she showed her gratitude was by only staying 


there one month and the way she thanked the 
Deputy Sherif for teaching her how to become 
a beautiful character was by kicking him in the 
shins and scratching his face to say nothing 
of giving him a black eye, and Dorothy says 
the only reason she didn’t take a shot at him 
was because she could not get him to keep a 
suficientdistants to make it phisically possible. 
And so after one month of throwing away 
opertunities in a refined home at Sacramento, 
Dorothy finaly fell madly in love with noth- 
ing but a vaudeville actor who was doing a 
tabloid version of Camille and her career of 
falling in love with financial failures started 
at last. 
(More of Dorothy’s Story next month) 
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Where “Hurry”is a harmful word 
: | 


a 








ag Health habits tend naturally to be hurried by children 
t an ar in the morning. A new day calls. Playmates wait. 
| Mother has a hard time preventing neglect of impor- 


PLUMBING FIXTURES tant bodily attentions. And how much harder it is 


when bathroom facilities are limited. 





Father must shave; Sister must go downtown; then 
there’s the rest of the family. 


“Take plenty of time” is an important rule of health. 


To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. 
In many homes the attractive bathroom shown above 
would be fully adequate. Others require an added 
lavatory, shower, toilet; still others want one, two, or 
three extra bathrooms. 





Your Plumber can supply “Standard” Plumbing 


FAUCETS and other Fittings —much depends upon 


them for satisfactory bathroom service. This isdoubl H itti 

nF ee ey Fixtures and Fittings for the best arrangement for 
“Home Book"— “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures your home. 

for the Home.” helps you plan your bath facilities 


wisely. Gives prices for your guidance. Write 


foe copy. - Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


AMPLE BATHROOM FACILITIES ARE NOT A LUXURY 
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? ‘=Daxnaure is.a danger signal. If you have it you. 
should do Something about at. 
ae Perhaps’} ‘you ‘never Knew it before, but dandruff is A 
% <-9germ di ». It spreads*by ‘infection frommpefsonal con- 
pees as with the common use of combs atid brushes, 
ildren; for instanté, “are never troubled“with dandruff 
; % Until actually infected by gdme-contact.. > gv 
Xi bes a disease difficult to cure but easy to chitek. 
+00 “it has a, y to reappear, unless pri 
with it the ele loss ok 





treated, | 
or actual 


+ » luster 


Bottle Bacilli; the cause 
ef Dandruff. Illustration 
re roducéed from Hazen’ 's 
ae of the Skin.’ 
Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pit ; 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease.of the . 
poor ae the'scalp. — : 


Ttmay spread by oo 
doutieet (combs, oh gy y . 


for instance, and fon 720d children, are 
from fected by actual con- 
tagt with dandruff nara 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, but 
easy to check. C 





treatment to pane dandruff requires 
eos cleanliness. and use of.a suitable 
; pag oe 9 solution to the disease and 
to the scalp. 


lt's 4 dancer signal — 


You simply. douse..it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massagé thoroughly. ._ The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. _And you will be-amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 

Moreover, Listerine will not discélor the hair nor will 
it stain fabries: 

Not only men but women have becomie devoted users 
of Listerine for this purposeé—-women, particularly, since 
bobbed hair has been in vogueand has.made them more 
conscious of dandruff if i happened to be present. 


Try Listerine some evéning when yourscalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causimg the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then iorously. You 
will find it a Stimulating tonic for the p, and in addi- 
tion to bating dandruff,you will find that it adds that 
softness to the hair that is So important a part 
of bein em: see ails Pharmacal Co., St. 
‘Louis, G.” 
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